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NmuriiatAneetamifirar 

HOR.,9 (ML XX. U 

No weak, no common wing ^hall bear , 

My rising body through the air. 

CREECH. 

1 HERE is not a more | pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
ao inward satisfaction, that the tluty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance;. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with .so much pleasure, that were there 
no positive command .which enjoined it, nor any 
recompence laicl up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indui^ in it, for the natural gratification that 
accompanies it. . 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from maq to his Maker! The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties^ which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but evea 
those benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him who is 
the great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 

VOL. XI IK B 
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naturally produces a very pleasing sensation - 
mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the soul int 
ture, when it is employed on this great obj< 
gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has gii 
every thing we already possessj and from whc 
expect every thing we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirec 
the celebration of their respective attribute 
perfections. Those who are acquainted wit 
fvorks of the Greek and Latin poets which ai 
extant, will upon reflexion find this observat 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it One 
wonder that more of our Christian poets ha^ 
turned their thoughts this way, especially if w 
sider, that our idea of the Supreme Being is nc 
infinitely more great and noble than what coul 
sibly enter into the heart of an heathen, but 
with every thing that can raise the imaginatioi 
^ive an opportunity for the sublimest thougl 
Cpnceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was sing 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her i 
delight in human sacrifices^ and other instai 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet w 
present at this piece of devotion, and seems t 
nad a truer idea of the divine nature, told the ^ 
by way of reproof, that, in recoin pence 
hymn, he heartily wished he might have a 
ter of the same temper with the goddess 
lebrated. It was impossible to write the pra 
one of those false deities, according to the 
creed, without a mixture of impertinence s 
surdity. 

The Jews, who before the time of Chris 
were the only people who had the knowledge 
Iraa Ged, have set the Christian Vorld an e: 
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how they ong^t to employ this divine talent of which 
I am speaking. As that nation produced men of 
great genius, without considering them as inspired 
writers^ they have transmitted to us many hymns 
and divine odes, which excel those that are delivered 
down to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans^ in 
the poetry, as much as in the subject to which it 
was consecrated. This I think might easily be 
shown, if there were occasion for it. 

I have already communicated to the public som« 
pieces of divine poetry ; and, as they have met with 
a very favourable reception, I shall from time to 
time publish any work of the same nature, which has 
not yet appeared in prints and may be acceptable t» 
my readers. 

< When all thy mercies, O my God, 

Mj HMng soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise: 

II. 

• O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravlsh'd heart? 
But Thou canst read it there. 

in. 

• Thy providence my life sustained 

And all my wants redrest, 

Wlien in the silent womb I lay. 

And hung upon ttie breast. 

IV. 

• To all my weak complaints and cri«| 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

£re yet my feeble thoughts had.iearot 
To form themselves in prayV. 

V. 

' UnnnmbePd comforts to my sool 

Tliy tender care be8tow*d. 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flow*d» 

b2 
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• VL ■- 

'•■ When in thfe^lipp'ry' petlis'of- youth 

■ With heedlc^Ateps I ran, ' 
Thine arm unse^ convejr'd me^safe^ 
And led mc up to man. . 

vn, 

' Tlirough hidden dangers, toils, and deaths. 

It gently cfear'd my way, 
Ahd tluough ^e pleasing snares of yice, 

More to be feaied than they. 

vni. 

* When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 

With health renewed my f^e. 
And, when in sins and sorrows 8unk» 
Keviv'd my soul with grace. 

. ix. 

' Tliy bounteous hand with worldly bliss' 

Has made my cup run o*er, . 
And hi )» kiiid and faithful fiiend 

Has doubled, all iny store. 

* Ten tliousand thousand precious gilU 

My, daily thanks employ ; ^ ^ 

Nor h the lea^t a cheerful heart. 
That taste:^ those ^fb wit& joy. 

..XL.; 

* Tlirough every period of my life 

'J hy goodness V\l pursue; 
And alter 'death in distant worlds 
The gbriQus theme reneW. 

. XIT.. 
' Wlien natpre fails, and day and night 

Divide thy works no' more, ... , 

My ever grateful lieart, Lord, 

f by. mercy shall adbre. 

XIIL 

* Through all eternity to Tbee 

A joyful song I'll raise. 

For, oh! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise.' 
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Sine me, vacitutn temfmt nt quad dtm miki 

Laborit, ■ ' > 

TER. Herat. Act. i. 8c. i. 

Give me leave to allow mysdf no respite from -labour. ' 

, * ■ ■ . . « . 

It is an inexpressible. pleasure to ^now a little of 
the world, and be of no character or significancy in 
it 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on 
new objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight 
known only to those who are turned for speculation : 
nay, they who enjoy it must, value things only as 
they are the objects of speculation, without drawing 
any worldly advantage .to themselves from them, but 
just as they are what contribute to their amusement, 
or the improvement of the mind. I lay one.night last 
week at Richmond; and being restless,) not. put of 
dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one 
sometimes has, I rose at four in the miorning and 
took boat for London with a resolution to rove by 
boat and coach for the next four-and-twenty hourg^ 
till the many different objects I must needs meet 
with should tire my imagination, and give me an in- 
clination to a repose more profound than I was at 
that time capable oF. I beg people's pardon for an 
<odd humour I am guilty. of, and was often that day, 
which is saluting any person whom 1 like, whether .1 
know him or not. This is a particularity would, be 
tolerated in me, if they considered that the greatest 
pleasure I know I receive at my eyes, and that I am 
joUiged to an agreeable person for coming abroad 
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into my \\ew, as another is for a visit of conversation 
at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in 
the cities of London and Westminster, by people as 
different from each other as those who are born in 
different centuries. Men of six o'clock give way to 
those of nine, they of nine to the generation of 
twelve ; and they of twelve disappear, and make 
room for the fashionable world, who have made two 
o'clock the noon of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we soon fell 
in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several 
market-ports of London; and it was the most 
pleasing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness 
with which those industrious people plyed their way 
to a certain sale of their goods. The banks on each 
side are as well peopled, and - beautified with as 
agreeable plantations, as any spot on the earth : but 
the Thames itself, loaded with the product of each 
shore, added very much to the landscape. It was 
very easy to observe by their sailing, and the oounte* 
nances of the ruddy virgins, who were supercargoes^ 
the part of the town to which they were bound. 
There was an air in the purveyors for Covent- 
garden, who frequently converse with morning rakes* 
yery unlike the seeming sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; 
but I landed with ten sail of apricot boats, at Strand- 
bridge, after having put in at Nine-£lms, and taken 
in melons, consigned by Mr. Cufie, of that place, to 
Sarah Sewell and company^ at their stall in Covent> 
garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge at six of the 
clock, and were unloading; when the hackney- 
coachmen of the foregoing night took their leave of 
each other at the Dark-House, to go to bed before 
the day was toofsir spent. Chimney-sweepers paasjA 
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hy as as we oi^cle up to the market^ and some 
Miliary happened between one of the fruit-wenches 
and tliose black men, about the De^il and £ye, with 
allusion to their several professions. I could not be- 
lieve any place more entertaining than Covent- 
garden ; where I strolled from one fruit-shop to an- 
other, with crowds of agreeable young women around 
me, who were purchasing fruit for their respective 
families. It was ahnost eight of the clock before 
I could leave that variety of objects. I took coach 
and followed a young lady, who tripped into amber 
just before me, attended by her maid. I saw imme* 
diately she was of the family of the Vainloves. 
There are a set of these, who» of all things, affect 
the play of BlindmanVbufi^ and leading men into 
k>ve for they know, not whom, who are fled they 
know not where. This sort of woman is usually a 
janty slattern; she hangs on her clothes, plays her 
head, varies her posture, and changes place inces« 
santly^ and a)l with an appearance of striving at the 
same time to hide herself, and yet give you to under- 
stand she is in humour to laugh at you. You must 
have often seen the coachmen make signs with their 
fingers, as they drive by each other, to intimate how 
much they have got that day. They can carry on 
that language to give intelligence where they are 
driving. In an instant my coachman took the wink 
to pursue ; and the lady's driver gave the hint tha 
he was going through Long-acre towards St. James's: 
while he whipped up James-street, we drove 
for King-street, to save the pass at St. Martin's- 
lane. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, 
and threaten each other for way, and be entangled at 
the end of Newport-street and Long-acre. Tbm 
fright, you must believe, brought down the ladyj^ 
coach door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to 
«»quire into the bustle, — when she sees the man shf^ 
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would avoid. The tackle* of the coach-window is 
so bad she cannot draw' it up again^ and she drivea 
bn softietimes wholly discovered^ and sometimes half 
escap^d^ according to the accident of carriages in her 
way. One of these ladiei^ keeps her seat in a back« 
hey-coach, as well as the best rider does on* a map 
naged horse. The laced shoe on her lefl foot, with 
a careless gesture, just appearing on the opposite 
cushion, held her both firm, and in a proper attitude 
io receive the next jolt 

Jik she was an excellent coach-woman, many were 
ih6 glances at each other which we had for an hour 
and a half, in all parts of the town, by the skill of 
our drivers ; till at last my lady was conveniently 
lost, with notice from her coachman to ours to tnak^ 
ofl^ and he should hear where she went. This 
chace was now at end ; and the fellow who drove 
her came to us, and discovered that he was brdcired 
io come again in an hour, for that she was a . silk- 
worm. I was surprised with this phrase, but found 
it was a cant among the hackney fraternity for their 
best customers, women who ramble twice or thrice 
a week from shop to shop, to turn over all the goods 
in tpwn without buying any thing. The silk-worms 
are, it seems, 'indulged by the tradesmen ; for, though 
they never buy, Ihey are ever talking of new silks, 
laces, and ribbons, and serve the owners in getting 
them customers, as their common dunuers do in 
making them pay. 

. The day of people of fashion began now to break, 
and carts and hacks were mingled with equipages of 
show and vanity ; when I resolved to walk it, out of 
cheapness; but my unhappy curiosity is such, that I 
find it always my interest to take coach ; for Bome 
^d adveMore among beggars, ballad^singers, .or the 
like, detains and throws me into expence. It hap- 
pened io immediately; for at the Corner of^^ War- 
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wick-$treet/ bs I 'was listening to a new ballad, a 
ragged rascal; a beggar who knew me, came up to 
me, and be'gaii to turn the eyes of the good company 
upon jhe, by telling me he was extremely poor> and 
shoukl die in the street for want of drink, except I 
immediately would have the charity to give him six- 
pence to go into the next ale-house and save his life* 
ife urged, with a melancholy face, that all his family 
had died of thirst. All the mob have humour, and 
two or three began to take the jest; by which Mr* 
Sturdy carried his point, and let me sneak ofF to a 
coach. As I drove along, it was a pleasing reflexion 
to see the world so prettily checkered since I left Rich- 
mond, aiid the scene still filling with children of a 
new- hour. This satitfattion* increased as I moved 
towards the cityp and gay signs, well-disposed 
stre^ts^* magnificent public structures, and wealthy 
shops adorned with • contented faces, made the joy^ 
stiil rising till we came into the centre of the city» 
and centre -of the world of trade, the Exchange of 
LondonJ- 'As other men in the crowds aboiit me 
were pleased with their hopes and bargains, I found 
ray account in observing them, in attention to their 
several interests. I, indeed, looked upon myself as 
the 'richest man that walked the Exchange that day ; 
for my benevolence made me share the gains of every> 
bargain that was made^ It was not the least of my 
satisfaction in my survey, to go up stairs, and pass the- 
shops of agreeable females: to observe so many pretty, 
hands busy in the folding of ribbons, and the utmost 
eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of patches^ 
pins, J and wires, on each side of the counters, was ant 
amiks^ent in which I could longer have* indulged* 
m3^lf.« had not the dear creatures called to me, to 
aflic what I wfiiited, when 1 could not answer, only: 
' To look at you.' ■ I went to one- of the windows 
tvhich opened jto the area beidw^ where all tbcr sever^ 
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voices lost their distinction, and rose up in a coq« 
fused humming; which created in me a reflexioa 
that could not come into the mind of any but of one 
a little too studious; for I said to myself with a kind 
of pun in thought, ' What nonsense is all the hurry 
of this world to those who are above it?' In these, 
or not much- wiser thoughts, I had liked to have lost 
my place at the chop-house, where every man, ac- 
cording to the natural bashfulness or sullenness of our 
nation, eats in a public room a mess of broth, or 
chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they had no pre- 
tence to speak to each other on the foot of being men« 
except they were of each other's acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw people, 
who had dined with me at the fivcrpenny ordinary 
just before, give bills for the value of large estates; 
and could not but behold with great pleasure, pro* 
perty lodged in, and transferred in a moment from^ 
such as would never be masters of half as much as is 
seemingly in them, and given from them, every day 
they live. But before five in the afternoon I left the 
city, came to my common scene of Covent-garden^ 
and passed the evening at Will's in attending the 
discourses of several sets of people, who relieved 
each other within my hearing on the subjects of 
cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The last 
subject kept me till I heard the streets in the pos- 
session of the bell-man, who had now the world to 
himself, and cry'd ' Past two o'clock.' This roused 
me from my seat; and I went to my lodgings, led by 
a light, whom I put into the discourse of bis private 
oeconomy, and made him give me an account of the 
charge, hazard, profit, and loss of a family that 
depended upon a link, with a design to end my 
trivial day with the generosity of six-pence^ instead 
of a third part of that sum. When I came to my 
chamben^ I writ down these minutes; but was al a 
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loss what instruction I should propose to my reader 
from the enumeration of so many insignificant mat- 
ten and occurrences; and I thought it of great use, 
if tbey coold learn with me to keep their minds open 
to gratification, and ready to receive it from any thing 
it meets with. This one circumstance will make 
erery face you see give you the satisfaction you now 
take in beholding that of a friend ; will make every 
object a pleasing one; will make all the good whica 
arrives to any man, an increase of happiness to your* 
self, T. 
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Eso apis Matina 
ore modoquet 



Mc 



Crata carptntis thyma per lahorem 

Plurimu m 

fiOB. ft. Od. ir. 9^ 



-My timorous muse 



, Unambitious tracts pursues ; 
Does with weak unballast wings, . 
About the mossy brooks and springs^ 

Like the laborious bee, 
for little drops of honey fly. 
And tliere with humble sweets contents her industry. 

COWLEY. 

The following letters have in them reflexions which 
will seem of importance both to the learned world 
and to domestic life. There is in the first an alle- 
gory so well carried on, that it cannot but be very 
pleasing to those who have a taste of good writing? 
and the other billets may have their use in common 
life.. ^ 
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• * MR. SPECTATOR, 

' As 1 walked the other day in a fine gar 
den, and observed the gre^t variety of in&prove 
ments in plants and flowers, bey ond what they other 
wise would have* been, I was naturally led into i 
reflexion upon the advantages of education, o 
modern culture: how many good qualities iu tb 
mind are lost, for want of the like due care in nurs 
ing and skilfully managing them ; how many virtue 
are choaked by the multitude of weeds which an 
suffered to grow among them ; how excellent par^ 
are often starved and useless, by being planted i^ i 
wrong soil; and how very seldom do these mora 
seeds produce the noble fruits which might be ex 
pected from them, by a neglect of proper manuring 
nec^jEijy pruning,* andean artful management of.ou 
tenME^ Inckimationd and first spring of life. ' Thesi 
obvious speculations -made me at length conclude 
that there is a sort of vegetable principle in th 
mind of every man 'when he comes into the world 
In infants, th^ seeds lie buried and undiscovered 
till after a while they sprout forth iu a kind of ra 
ti|;jiiial 'leases,- :which are words ; and in due seasoi 
the flowers begin to a|^pear in > variety of beautiii] 
colours, and all the gay pictures of youthful fslnc^ 
and imagination ; at last the fruit knits and is formed 
which is green perhaps at first, sour and unplea 
to the taste, and not fit to be gathered: till, ripenei 
bjE due care and application, it discovers itself in a1 
the noble productions of philosophy, mathematics 
close reasoning, and handsome argumentation. Thes 
fruits, when they arrive at just maturity, and are c 
a good kind, afford the most vigorous nourishn>ent t 
the minds of men. I reflected further on the intel 
lectual leaves before mentioned, and found almos 
as great $i variety among them, as in the vegetabl 
world. I could easily observe the smooth shinin 
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Italian leaves, the nimble French &spen always in 
iqotioD, the Greek and Latin ever-greens, the Spa« 
nish myrtle, the finslish oak, the Scotch thistle, the 
Irish shambrogae, the prickly German and Dutch 
holly, the Polish and Russian nettle, besides a yasl 
ijiumber of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, and 
j^inerica. I saw several barren plants, which bore 
only leaves, * without any hopes of flower or frait. 
The leave»*of some ^ere fragrant and well-shaped, 
and others. ill-scented and irregular. I wondered at 
a set of old whimsical botanists, who spent their 
yrhole lives in the contemplation of some.wifchered 
Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or Chinese leaves; 
while others made it their business to collect, in 
voluminous herbals, all the several leaves of soma 
one tree. The flowers afford a most diverting eu* 
tertaiument, in a wonderful variety of figures, co« 
lours, and scents; however, most of them withered 
M>on, or at least are but annuals. Some professed 
florists make them their constant study and employ* 
meat,; and despise all fruit; and now and -then a 
fejv -fanqifal people spend all their. time in the culti- 
vation of a single tulip, or a carnation. But the 
most agreeable amusement seems to be the well- 
choosing, mixing, and binding together these flowers 
in pleasing nosegays, to present to ladies. The 
scent of Italian flowers is observed, like their other 
perfumes, to be too strong, and to hurt the brain; 
that of the French with glaring gaudy colours, yet 
faint and languid : German and northern flowers 
have little or no smell, or sometimes an unpleasant 
one. The ancients had a secret to give a lasting 
beauty, colour, and sweetness, to some of their 
choice flowers, which flourish to this day, and 
>vhich few of the moderns can effect. These are 
becoming enough and agreeable in their seasons, 
and do often handsomely adorn an entertainment: 

VOL. XIII. c 
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but an OTeF*ibndness of them seems to be a disease. 
It rarely happens to find a plant vigorous enough to 
have (like an orange-tree) at once beautiful and 
shining leaves, fragrant flowers, and delicious^ nou- 
rishing fruit. 

Sir, yours, &c. 

« Dear Spec, A«ignst 6, ntt. 

* You have given ns, in your Spectator of 
Saturday last, a very excellent discourse upon the 
force of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in mak- 
ing every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but 
^hat I received above two-pennyworth of instruc- 
tion from your paper, and in the general was very 
well pleased with it; but I am, without a compli- 
ment, sincerely troubled that I cannot exactly be of 
your opinion, that it makes every thing pleasing to 
Us. In short, I have the honour to be yoked to a 
young lady, who is, in plain English, for her stand- 
ing, a very eminent scold. She began to break her 
mind, very freely, both to me and to her servants, 
about two months after our nuptials; and, though I 
have been accustomed to this humour of hers tnese 
three years, yet I do not know what's the matter 
with me, but I am no more delighted with it than I 
was at the very first. I have advised with her rela- 
tions about her, and they all tell me that her mother 
and her grandmother before her were both tak^n 
much after the same manner; so that, since it rant 
in the blood, I have but small hopes of her recovery. 
1 should be glad to have a little of your advice in 
this matter. I would not willingly trouble you to 
contrive how it may be a pleasure to me; if you will 
but put me in a way that I may bear it with indifle- 
icence, I shall rest satisfied. 

Dear Spec, • 

Your very humble servanC 
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' P. S. I mnst do the poor girl the justice to let 
you know, that this match was none of her own 
choosing (or indeed of mine either); in considera* 
tion of which I avoid giving her the least provoca- 
tion ; and indeed we live better together than usually 
folks do who hated one another wheYi they were first 
joined. To evade the sin against parents, or at least 
to extenuate it, my dear rails at my father and mo« 
ther, and I curse hers for making the match/ 

• Mr. Spectator, August 8, 1712. 

' I LIKE the theme you lately gave out ex- 
tremely, and should be as glad to handle it as any 
man living. But I find myself no better qualified to 
write about money than about my wife; for, to tell 
you a secret, which I desire may go no further, I am 
master of neither of those subjects. 

Yours, 

Pill Garlick,* 

• Mr. Spectator, 

' I DESIRE you will print this in italic, so 
'as it may be generally taken notice of. It is de- 
signed only to admonish all persons, who speak either 
at the bar, pulpit, or any public assembly whatsoever^ 
how they discover tlieir ignorance in the use of si- 
milies. There are, in the pulpit itself, as well as in 
other places, such gross abuses in this kind, that I 
cive this warning to all I know. I shall bring them 
for the future before your spectatorial authority. On 
Sunday last, one, who shall be nameless, reprov- 
ing several of his congregation for standing at pray- 
ers, was pleased to say, *' One would think, like the 
elephant, you had no knees.'* Now I myself saw 
an elephant, in Bartholomew fair, kneel down to 
take on his back the ingenious Mr. William Pea- 
kethman. 
T, Your most humble servaaU* 

€2 
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De quo lihelli in eeleberrimU locis propoiatntur, huic ne perirt 
quidem tacite concedUivr, 

TULL. 

Hie man whose conduct is publicly arraigned, is uot suffered 
even to be undone quietly. 

Otway^ ^ ia his tragedy of Venice Preserved, ^aa 
described the misery of a maa whose effects are in 
the hands of the law, with great spirit. The bit«' 
terness of being the scorn and laughter of base minds, 
the anguish' of betiig ibsi^lt^d by men hardenfed "be^ 
yond the sense'of shame or pity, and the injurjf o? a 
man's fortune being wasted; uhder pretence of jbs-^ 
lice, are excellently aggravated iu the following 
speech of Pierre to Jaffier : 

* I pass'd this very moment by thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains^ 

The isons of public rapine were destroying. 

They told me, by the sentence of the law. 

They had commission to seize all thy fortune : 

Nay more, Priuli's cruel hand had sign'd it. 

Here stood a ruffian witli a horrid face. 

Lording it o'er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbl^ into a heap for public sale. 

There was another makhig villainous jests 

At thy undoing. He had ta'en possession 

Of nil thy ancient most domestic ornaments : 

lUch hangings intermix'd and wrought with gold ^< ' • 

The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 

Received thee to the .arms of Bel videra, , ^ ^ 

The scene of all thy joys, was violated 

By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains. 

And thrown amongst the common lumber.' ' 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy .than. the 
condition of baukrupt^cy. The calamity which hap- 
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pens to as by ill fortune, or by tbe injury of other5i« 
ftias in it some consolation ; but what arises from our 
own misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the most 
exquisite sorrow. When a man considers not only 
an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
life, his pretence to food itself, at the mercy of his 
creditors, he cannot but look upon himself in the 
state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, 
that the last office is performed by his adversaries in- 
stead of his friends. From this hour the cruel world 
does not only take possession of his whole fortune^ 
but even of every thing else which had no relation 
to it. All his indifferent actions have new interpre- 
tations put upon them ; and those whom he has fa- 
voured in his forn^er life, discharge themselves of 
their obligations to him, by joining in the reproaches 
4>f his enemies. It is almost incredible that it should 
be so; but it is too often seen that there is a pride 
mixed with the impatience of the creditor; and there 
are who would rather recover their own by the 
downfall of a prosperous man, than be discharged 
to the common satisfaction of themselves and their 
creditors. The wretched man, who was lately master 
of abundance, is now under the direction of others ; 
and the wisdom, economy, good sense, and skill in 
human life before, by reason of his present mis- 
fortune, are uf no use to him in the disposition of 
any thing. The incapacity of an infant or a lunatic 
is designed for his provision and accommodation; 
but that of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in 
respect of the accidents by which it arrived, is calcu- 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be a remainder 
ample enough, after the discbarge of his creditors, 
to bear also the expence of rewarding those by 
whose means the eflect of all this labour was trans- 
ferred from him. This man is to look on and see 
.others giving directions upon what terms and coa« 

c3 
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ditions bis goods are to be purcbased; and all tbis 
usually done, not with an air of trustees to dispose of 
bis effects, but destroyers to divide and tear tbem to 
pieces. 

There is sometbin^; sacred in misery to great and 
good minds; for this reason all wise law-givers have 
been extremely tender bow they let loose even the 
man who has right on bis side, to act with any mix* 
ture of resentment against the defendant. Virtuoot 
and modest men, though they be used with some ar« 
tifice, and have it in their power to avenge them- 
selvesj are slow in the application of that power, 
and are ever constrained to go into rigorous mea« 
sures. They are careful to demonstrate themselves 
not only persons injured, but also that to bear it 
longer would be a means to. make the offender injure 
others, before they proceed. Such men clap their 
bands upon their hearts, and consider what it is to 
have at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such 
would have it to say to their own souls, if possible, 
that they were merciful when they could have de- 
stroyed, rather than when it was in their power to 
have spared a man, they destroyed. This is a dae 
to the common calamity of human life, due in some 
measure to our very enemies. They who scniple 
doing the least injury, are cautious of exacting the 
utmost justice. 

Let any one who is conversant in the variety of 
human life reflect upon it, and be will find the man 
who wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment of 
any kind. There is a natural disrelish of every 
thing which is good in his very nature, and he is 
born an enemy to the world. He is ever extremely 
partial to himself in all his actions^ and has no sense 
of iniquity but from the punishment which shall at- 
tend it. The law of the land is his gospel, and all 
his cases of conscience are determined by his attor^ 
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ney. Such raen know not what it is to gladden the 
heart of a miserable man ; that riches are the instm* 
ments of serving the purposes of heaven or hell^ 
according to the disposition of the possessor. The 
wealthy can torment or gratify all who are in their 
power^ and choose to do one or otheo as they are 
afifecteil with love or hatred to mankind. As for such 
who are insensible of the concerns of others, hot 
merely as they affect themselves, these men are to be 
valued only for their mortality, and as we hope better 
things from their heirs. I could not but read with 
great delight a letter from an eminent citizen, who 
has failed, to one who was intimate with him iu 
his better fortune, and able by his countenance to 
retrieve bis lost condition. 

' SlB, 

' It is in vain to multiply words and make 
apologies for what is never to be defended by the 
best advocate in the world, the guilt of being un- 
fortunate. All that a man in my condition can do or 
say, will be received with prejudice by the gehe- 
rality of mankind, but I hope not with you : you 
have been a great instrument in helping me to get 
what I have lost; and I know (for that reason, ag 
well as kindness to me) you cannot but be in pain to 
see me undone. To show you I am not a man inca- 
pable of bearing calamity, I will, though a poor man, 
lay aside the distinction between us, and talk with 
the frankness we did when we were nearer to an 
equality : as all I do will be received with prejudice, 
all you do will be looked upon with partiality. What 
I desire of you is, that you, who are courted by all, 
would smile upon me, who am shunned by all. Let 
that grace and favour which your fortune throws 
upon you, be turned to make up the coldness and 
iudifierence that is used towards me* All good and 
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gcSnerous mea.wiU ha^^ an ey^ of kindness for me for 
my own. sake, ^aud the ^est of the world will regard 
^e. for. yours. There is a happy contagion in. richesy 
9a, weU-as a destructive one in poverty: the rich caq 
make rich without parting with any of their store ; 
an4 the conyersatipn of the poor makes men poor, 
though they .bor,row nothing of them. How this is 
|o be accounted .for I know not ; but men's estimation 
follows us accprding to the company we keep. If 
you are what you were to me, you can go a great way 
towards my recovery; if you are not, my good for- 
tune, if it ever returns« .will return by slower ap« 
proaches. ., 

I am. Sir, 

Your alTectionate friend, 

and humble servant.* 

» 

This was answered by a condescension that did 
Bot, by long impertinent professions of kindness, ia« 
suljt his distress, but was as follows ; 

■ i I ■ . ' ■ 

' DEAR TOM, 

' I AM very glad to hear that you imire 
heart enough to begin the world a second time. I 
assure you, I do not think your numerous family at all 
diminished (in the gifts of nature, for which I have 
ever so much admired them) by what has so lately 
.happened to you. I shall not only couuteaance yoar 
afiairs with my appearance for you, but shall accom- 
modate you with a considerable sum at common in- 
terest for three years. You know I could make moiyB 
of it^; but I have so great a love for you, that I caa 
wave opportunities of gain to help you ; for I do q«I 
care' whether they say of me after i am dead, that^ 
had ap jhundred or fifty thousand pounds more than I 
wanted when I was living. 

7* . Your obliged humble servant.' 
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M itUa ti pnpcUtra minantis. 

HOR. S8at. iU.9. 

Seeming to promise something wondrous great. 

I SHALL this day lay before my readers a letter writ- 
ten by the same hand with that of last Friday, which 
contamed proposals for a printed news-paper that 
should take in the whole circle of the penny-post. 

' SIB, 

' The kind reception you gave my last 
Friday's letter, in which I broached my project of a 
news-paper, encourages me to lay before you two or 
three more; for, you must know, sir, that we look 
upon you to be the Lowndes* of the learned world, 
and cannot think any scheme practicable or rational 
before you have approred of it, though all the money 
we raise by it is in our own funds, and for our private 
use. 

* I have often thought that a news-letter of whis- 
pers, written every post, and sent about the kingdom, 
after the same manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. 
Dawkes, or any other epistolary historian, might be 
highly gratifying to the public, as well as beneficial 
id the author. By whispers I mean those pieces of 
D^s which are communicated as secrets, and which 
bring a double pleasure to the hearer ; first, as they 
are private history ; and, in the next place, as they* 
have always in them a dash of scandal. These are 
the two chief qualifications in an article of news, 
which recommend it, in a more than ordinary manner, 
to the ears of the curious. Sickness of persons in high 

* Secretary at this time of tlie treasury^ and director of the minU 
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posts, twilight visits paid and received by ministers o 
state, clandestine courtships and marriages, secre 
amours, losses at play, applications for places, witl 
their respective successes and repulses, are the mate 
rials in which I chiefly intend to deal. I have tw< 
persons, that are each of them the representative of ] 
species, who are to furnish me with those whisper 
which I intend to convey to my correspondents. T 
first of these is Peter Hush, descended from t 
ancient family of the Hushes. The other is the < 
lady Blast, who has a very numerous tribe of dau| 
ters in the two great cities of London and Westmia 
ster. Peter Hush has a whispering-hole in most o 
the great coifee-houses about town. If you are alon< 
with him in a wide room, he carries you up into t 
corner of it, and speaks in your ear. I have seei 
Peter seat himself in a company of seven or ei| 
persons, whom he never saw before in his life; ano 
after having looked about to see there was no one tl 
overheard him, has communicated to them in a lov 
voice, and under the seal of secrecy, the death of \ 
great man in the country, who was, perhaps, a fox 
hunting the very moment this account was given 
him. If upon your entering into a coffee-house yi 
see a circle of heads bending over the table, and lyi 
close to one another, it is ten to one but my frieiM 
peter is among them. I have known Peter publish 
ing the whisper of the day by eight o'clock in t 
morning at Garraway's, by twelve at Will's, s 
before two at the Smyrna. When Peter has tn 
effectually launched a secret, I have been very v 
pleased to hear people whispering it to one anomer a 
second-hand, and spreading it about as their own; fo 
you must know, sir. the great incentive to whisperii 
is the ambition which every one has of being thoug- 
in the secret, and being looked upon as a man wh< 
has access to greater people than one would imagin< 
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After haying given you this account of Peter Hash« 

I proceed to that virtuous lady, the old lady Blasts 

who is to communicate to me the private transactions 

of the crimp>table, with all the arcana of the fair sex. 

The Lady Blast, you must understand, has such a par* 

ticalar malignity in her whisper, that it blights like 

an easterly wind, and withers every reputation that it 

breathes upon. She has a particular knack at making 

private weddings, and last winter married above five 

women of quality to their footmen. Her whisper can 

make an innocent young woman big with child, or fill 

an healthful young fellow with distempers that are 

not to be named. She can turn a visit into an intrigue* 

and a distant salute into an assignation. She can 

beggar the wealthy, and degrade the noble. In 

short, she can whisper men base or foolish, jealous or 

ill*natured: or, if occasion i^equires, can tell you the 

slips of their great grandmothers, and traduce the 

memory of honest coachmen that have been in their 

mves above these hundred years. By these and the 

like helps, I question not but I shall furnish out a very 

handsome news-letter. If you approve my project, 

I shall b(*gin to whisper by the very next post, and 

question not but every one of my customers will be 

very well pleased with me, when he considers that 

every piece of ucavs I send him is a word in his ear, 

tnd lets him into a secret. 

* Having given you a sketch of this project, I shall, 
in the next place, suggest to you another for a monthly 
pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit to your 
spectatorial wisdom. I need not tell you, sir, that 
there are several authors in France, Germany, and 
Holland, as well as in our own country*, who publish 
every month what they call. An Account of the 
Works of the Learned,j in which they give us an 

♦ Mr. Michael de la Kocbe, 38 vols. 8vo, in Engl, under dtf- 
^rtni titles; and In Fr. 8 tuines, S4ito, 
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abstract of all such books as are printed in any par 
Europe. Now, sir, it is my design to publish ev 
month. An Account of the Works of the Unlearn 
Several late productions of my own countrymen, \ 
many of them make a very eminent figure in the il 
rate world, encourage me in this undertaking. 1 1 
in this work„ possibly make a review of several pie 
which have appeared in the foreign accounts ab 
mentioned, though they ought not to have been tal 
notice of in works wliich bear such a title. I n 
likewise take into consideration such pieces as 
pear, from time to time, under the names of th 
gentlemen who compliment one another in pul 
assemblies, by the title of " the learned gentleme 
Our party-authors will also afford me a great vari 
of subjects, not to mention the editors, commentati 
and others, who are often men of no learning, 
what is as bad, of tio knowledge. I shall not en la 
upon this hint; but, if you think any thing can 
made of it, I shall set about it with ail the pains i 
application that so useful a work deserves. 

I am ever, 
Cf Most worthy Sir, & 
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AlSws 8K dyoi^- 



H£S. • 

Ptidor mahu 

HOR. 
Fabe modesty. 

I COULD not but smile at the account that v 
yesterday given me of a modest young gentlem; 

• The motto from Hesiod was not prciuted to this paper in 
Spect in folio. 
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who, being invited to an entertainment, thoogh be 
was not used to drink, bad not the confidence* to 
lefnae his glass in his turn, when on a sudden he 
grew so flustered, that he took all the talk of the table 
into his own hands, abused every one of the com- 
pany, and flung a bottle at the gentleman's head 
who treated him. This has given me occasion to re- 
fleet upon the ill effects of a vicious modesty, and to 
remember the saying of Brutus, as it is quoted by 
Plutarch, that 'the person has had but an ill educa- 
tion, who has not been taught to deny any thing/ 
This false kind of modesty has, perhaps, betrayed 
both sexes into as many vices as the most aban* 
ed impudence ; and is the more inexcusable to 

son, because it acts to gratify others rather than 
\ and is punished with a kind of remorse, not 
like other vicious habits when the crime i^ 
over, but even at the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing is more contemptible than the false: The one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it True modesty is 
ashamed to do any thing that is opposite to the hu- 
mour of the company. True modesty avoids every 
thing that is criminal, false modesty every thing that 
is unfashionable. The latter is only a general unde- 
termined instinct; the former is that instinct, limited 
and circumscribed b;^ the rules of prudence and re« 
ligion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and 
vicious which engages a man to do any thing that is 
ill or indiscreet, or which restrains him from doing 
any thing that is of a contrary nature. How many 
men, in the common concerns of life, lend sums of 
flioney which they are not able to spare, are bound 
for persons whom they have but little friendship for, 
give recommendatory characters of men whom they 
are not acquainted with, bestow places on those 

VOL. XIII« i> 
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whom they do not esteem, live in such manner su 
they themselves do not approve, and all this merelji 
because they have not the confidence to resist spli< 
citation, importunity, or example ! 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to sucl 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as an 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called, tl 
morous, because he would not venture his money in f 
game at dice : 'I confess,' said he,' ' that I am exceed- 
ing timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing/ On the 
contrary, a man of vicious modesty complies witl 
every thing, and is only fearful of doing what xxax 
look singular in the company where he is engagea 
He falls in with the torrent, and lets himself go tc 
every action or discourse, however unjustifiable in 
itself, so it be in vogue among the present party. 
This, though one of the most common, is one of the 
most ridiculous dispositions in humap nature, tl 
men should not be ashamed of speaking or acting in a 
dissolute or irrational manner, but that one who is in 
their company should be ashamed of governing him- 
self by the principles of reason and virtue. 

In the i^econd place, we are to consider false mo- 
desty, as it restrains a man from doing what is good 
and laudable. My reader's own thoughts will suggesl 
to him many instances and examples under this 
head. I shall only dwell upon one reflexion, which 
I cannot make without a secret concern. We have 
in England a particular bashfulness in every thing 
that regards religion. A well-bred man is obliged to 
conceal any serious sentiment of this nature, and 
very often to appear a greater libertine than he iS| 
that he may keep himself in countenance among the 
men of mode. Our excess of modesty makes us shame- 
faced in all the exercises of piety and devotion. Thii 
humour prevails upon us daily ; insomuch that, a1 
many well-bred tables, the master of the house is $» 
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▼ery modest a m^n, that he has not the confidence to 
say grace at his own table : a custom which is not 
only practised by all the nations about us, but was 
Dev«r omitted by the heathens themselves. English 
gentlemen, who travel into Roman-catholic countries, 
are uot a little surprised to meet with people of the 
best quality kneeling in their churci)esj and engaged 
in their private devotions, though it be not at the hours 
of public worship. An officer of the army, or a man 
of wit and pleasure, in those countries, would be afraid 
of passing not only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred 
man, should he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at 
table, without offering up his devotions on such occa* 
sions. The same show of religion appears in all the 
foreign reformed churches, and enters so much in 
their ordinary conversation, that an Englishman is 
apt to term them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment in 
our nation, may proceed in some measure from that 
modesty which is natural to us ; but the great occa« 
sion of it is certainly this. Those swarms of secta- 
ries that over-ran the nation in the time of the great 
rebellion, carried their hypocrisy so high, that they 
had converted our whole language into a jargon of 
enthusiasm; insomuch that, upon the restoration, 
men thought they could not recede too far from the 
behaviour and practice of those persons who had 
made religion a cloak to so many villanies. This led 
them into the other extreme ; every appearance of 
devotion was looked upon as puritanical ; and falling 
into* the hands of the ' ridiculers' who flourished ia 
that reign, and attacked every thing that was serious, 
it has ever since been out of countenance among us. 
By this means we are grcuiually fallen into that vicious 
modesty, which has in some measure worn out from 
among us the appearance of Christianity in ordinary 

92 
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life and conrersation^ and which distinguishes us 
from all our neighbours. 

. Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested* but 
at the same time it is to be preferred to open impiety. 
They are both equally destructive to the person who 
is possessed with them ; but« iu regard to others^ hy- 
pocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced irreligion. 
The due mean to be observed is, ' to be sincerely 
virtuous* and at the same time to let the world see 
we are so/ I do not know a more dreadful menace 
in the holy writings, than that which is pronounced 
against those who have this perverted modesty, to be. 
ashamed before men in a particular of such unspeak* 
able importance. 
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Quicquid dienutn sapiente honoque est, 

HOR. lEp.iT;l« 

Whatever befits the wise and good. 

CBEECH. 

Religion may be considered under two general 
heads. The first comprehends what we are to believe^ 
the other what we are to practise. By those things 
which we are to believe, I mean whatever is revealed 
to us in the holy writings, and which we could not 
have obtained the knowledge of by the light of na- 
ture; by the things which we are to practise, I mean all 
those duties to which we are directed by reason or na- 
tural religion. The first of these I shall distinguish by 
the name of faith, the second by that of morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of mankind^ 
we find many who lay so great a stress upon faiths 
that they neglect morality; and many who build so 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a due re* 
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gard to faith. The perfect man should be defectire 
in neither of these particulars^ as will be very evi* 
dent to those who consider the benefits which arise 
irom each of them, and which I shall make the sub* 
ject of this day^s paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian 
duty into morality and faith> and that they have botfii 
their peculiar excellencies, the first has the pre-emi- 
nence in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I 
have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal na* 
ture, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be 
lost in conviction. 

. Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and bec6memore beneficial 
to the world, by morality without faith, than by faith 
without morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfec- 
tion ta hu^ian nature, by quieting the mind, mode- 
rating the passions, and advancing the happiness df 
every man in his private capacity. 
. Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is niuch 
more certain than that of faith, all the civilised na- 
tions of the world agreeing; in the great points of mo* 
lality, as much as they differ in those of faith 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant 
a nature as immorality ; or, to put the same rea- 
son in another light, because it is generally owned, 
there may be salvation for a virtuous infidel (particu- 
larly ill the case of invincible ignorance), but none 
for a vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Because tiaith seems to drav^ its principal, 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 
morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we con- 
sider wherein consists the excellency of faith, or the 
belief of revealed religion ; and this I think is, 

1)3 
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Firsts In explaining, and carrying to greater 
lieights^ several points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motives 
to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an- 
other, and a truer state of ourselves, both in regard 
to the grandeur and vileness of our natures. 
. Fourthly, By showing us the blackness and defor- 
tnity of vice, which in the Christian system is so very 
great, that he who is possessed of all perfection, and 
the sovereign judge of it, is represented by several of 
our divines as hating sin to the same degree that h>e 
loves the sacred person who was made the propi- 
tiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prescribed tM^ 
thod of making morality effectual to salvation. ' 

I have only touched on these several heads, which 
every one who is conversant in discourses of this na-^ 
tnre will easily enlarge upon in his own thotights, and 
draw conclusions from them which may be useful to 
him in the conduct of his life. One I am sure is so 
obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, that a man 
cannot be perfect in his scheme of morality, who does 
not strengthen and support it with that of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other 
maxims, which I think we may deduce from what 
has been said. 

First, That we should be particularly cautious of 
making any thing an article of faith, which does not 
contribute to the confirmation or improvement of 
morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true and 
authentic, which weakens or subverts the practical 
part of religion^ or what I have hitherto called mo- 
rality. 
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Thirdly, That the greatest friend of morality and 
natural religion cannot possibly apprehend any danger 
from embracing Christianity^ as it is preserved pure 
andnhcorrapt in the doctrines of our national church''^. 

There is likewise another maxim which I think may 
be drawn from the foregoing considerations, which is 
this, that we should, in all dubious points, consider 
any ill consequences that may arise from them, sup- 
posing they should be erroneous, before we give up 
oor assent to them. 

For example. In that disputable point of persecut- 
ing men for conscience sake, besides the imbittering 
their minds with hatred, indignation, and all the ve- 
hemience of resentment, and iasnaring them to profess 
what thev do not believe, we cut them off from the 
pleasures and advantages of society, afflict their bo« 
dies, distress their fortunes, hurt their reputations, 
rain their families, make their lives painful or put an 
end to them. Sare when I see such dreadful conse- 
quences rising from a principle, I would be as fully 
convinced of the truth of it, as of a mathematical de« 
monstration, before I would venture to act upon it» 
or make it a part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our neighbour is plain 
and evident; the principle that puts us upon doing \t, 
of a dubious and disputable nature. Morality seems 
highly violated by the one ; and whether or no a zeal 
for what a man thinks the true system of faith may 
jQstify it^ is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if 
oor religion produces charity as well as zeal, it will 
not be for showing itself by such cruel instances. 
Bat to conclude with the words of an excellent au- 
thor, ' We have just enough of religion to make us 
imte, but not enough to make us love one another/ 

• The Gospel. 
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l)etipimur specie recti > ■■■ 

HOR. An Poet. t. ! 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. 

ROSCOMMO] 

Our defects and follies are too often unknown to 
nay« they are so far from being known to us, that tl; 
pass for demonstrations of our worth* This ma! 
us easy in the midst of them, fond to show themyfi: 
to improve them, and te be esteemed for them. T\ 
it is that a thousatid unaccountable conceits, gay 
yentions, and extravagant actions, must afford 
pleasures, and display us to others in the colo 
which we ourselves take a fancy to glory in. 
deed there is something so amusing for the time 
this state of vanity and ill-grounded satisfaction, tl 
even the wiser world has chosen an exalted word 
describe its enchantments, and called it, ' The Pa 
dise of Fools/ 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflexion may sec 
a false thought to some, and bear anotlier turn tb 
what 1 have given; but it is at present none of i 
business to look after it, who am goin«; to conf 
that 1 have been lately amongst them in a vision. 

Methought I was transported to a hill, gre< 
flowery, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad t 
of it resided squint-eyed Error, and Popular Opini 
with many heads; two that dwelt in sorcery, a 
were famous for bewitching people with the love 
themselves. To these repaired a multitude from evi 
side, by two different paths which lead towards ea 
of them. Some vv ho had the most assuming air w< 
directly of themselves to Error, without expectin( 
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conductor ; others of a softer nature went first ta Po- 
pular Opinion, from whence, as she influenced and 
engaged them with their own praises, she delivered 
them over to his government. 

When we had ascended to an open part of the sum-* 
Qiit where Opinion abode, we found her entertain- 
i/ig several who had arrived before us. Her voice 
was pleasing; she breathed odours as she spoke. 
She seemed to have a tongue for every one ; every 
one thought he heard of something that was valuable 
ia himself, and expected a paradise which she pro* 
mised as the reward of his merit Thus were we 
drawn to follow her, till she should bring us where it 
was to be bestowed ; and it was observable, that all 
d)e way we went, the company was either praising 
tihemselves in their qualifications, or one another for 
those qualifications which they took to be conspieuous 
in their own characters, or dispraising others for 
wanting theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of. 
which Error was seated. The trees were thick woven, 
9Dd the place where he sat artfully contrived to darkea 
him a little. He was disguised in a whitish robe, 
which he had put on, that he might appear to us with 
a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she has a light 
whereby she manifests the beauties of nature to the 
eyes of her adorers, so he had provided himself with 
a magical wand, that he might do something in imi- 
tation of it, and please with delusions. This he lifted 
solemnly, and, muttering to himself, bid the glories 
which he kept under enchantment to appear before 
ns. Immediately we cast our eyes ou that part of 
the sky to which he pointed, atid observed a thin 
blue prospect, which cleared as mountains in a sum- 
mer morning when the mist goes ofi^ and the palace 
of Vanity appeared to sight. 
. The foaadatioa seemed hardly a foundation^ biit a 
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set of curling clouds* which it stood upon by magical 
contrivance. The way by which we ascended was 
painted like a rainbow; and as we we.it> the breeze 
that played about us bewitched the senses. The walls 
were gilded all for show; the lowest set of pillars 
were of the slight fine Corinthian order, and the top 
of the building being rounded, bore so far the resem- 
blance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a porter, 
nor waited till one should appear; every one thought 
his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed forward. 
In the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved 
amongst us, and ranged the company according to 
their sentiments. There was decreasing Honour, that 
had nothing to show, but an old coat of his ancestor's 
achievements. There was Ostentation, that made him« 
self his own constant subject, and Gallantry strutting 
upon his tiptoes. At the upper end of the hall stood a 
throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches that 
gaiety could contrive to lavish on it; and between the 
gilded arms sat Vanity, decked in the peacock's fea- 
thers, and acknowledged for another Venus by her vo- 
taries. The boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and 
who made the world to bow before her, was called 
Self-Conceit. His eyes had every now and then a 
cast inwards, to the neglect of all objects about him ; 
and the arms which he made use of for conquest, were 
borrowed from those against whom he had a design^ 
The arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged 
irom his own plume of feathers; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged from the ouills 
he writ with ; and that which he sent against tnose 
who presumed upon their riches, was headed with 
gold out of their treasuries. He made nets for 
statesmen from their own contrivances ; he took fire 
from the eyes of ladies, with which hie melted theii' 
beartsj and lightniog from the tongues of the do* 
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quenty to inflaiQe them with their own glories. At 
the foot of the throne sat three false Graces ; Flattery 
with a shell of paint. Affectation with a mirror to 
practise at« and Fashion ever changing the posture of 
her clothes. These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had 
each of them their particular polities. Flattery gave 
new colours and complexions to all things; AfiTecta^ 
tion new airs and [appearances, which, as she said, 
were not vulgar; and Fashion both concealed some 
home defects, and added some foreign external beau- 
ties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a 
voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition of man-* 
kind, which is thus managed by the breath of Opinion* 
deluded by Error, fired by Self-Conceit, and given up 
to be trained in all the courses of Vanity, till Scorn 
or Poverty come upon us. These expressions were 
no sooner handed about, but I immediately saw a 
general disorder, till at last there was a parting in one 
place, and a grave old man, decent and resolute, waa 
led forward to be punished for the words he had utter- 
ed. He appeared inclined to have spoken in his own 
defence, but I could not observe that any one was 
willing to hear him. Vanity cast a scornful smile at 
him; Self-Conceit was angry; Flattery, who knew 
him for Plain-Dealing, put on a vizard, and turned 
away ; Affectation tossed her fan, made mouths, and 
called himJ^nyy or Slander; and Fashion would have 
it, that at legist he must be Ill-Manners. Thus slight- 
ed and despised by all, he was driven out for abusing 
people of merit and figure ; and I heard it firmly re- 
solved, that he should be used no better wherevejr 
they met with him hereafter. 

I had already seen the meaning of most part of that 
warning which he had given, and was consideringj 
bow the latter words should be fulfilled, when a 
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mighty noise was heard without^ and the door was 
blackened by a numerous train of harpies Crowding 
in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit were seen ih 
the house before they entered. Trouble, Shame, 
Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty, brought up the rear. 
Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, disappeared^ 
her subjects ran into holes and corners ; but many of 
them were found and carried off (as I was told by 
one who stood near me] either to prisons or cellars^ 
solitude or little company, the mean arts or the vilet 
crafts of life. ' But these,' added he with a disdain«- 
ful air, ' are such who would fondly live here, whed 
their merits neither matched the lustre of the place, 
nor their riches its expences. We have seen such 
scenes as these before now; the glory you saw wiH 
all return when the hurry is over/ I thanked him 
for his information; and believing him so incorri- 
gible as that he would stay till it was his turn to be 
taken, I made off to the door, and overtook some 
few, who, though they would not hearken to Plain- 
Dealing, were now terrified to good purpose by the 
example of others. But when they had touched the 
threshold, it was a strange shock to them to find that 
the delusion of Error was gone, and they plainly dis- 
cerned the building to hang a little up in the air 
withoyt any real foundation. At first we saw 
nothing but a desperate leap remained for us, and I a 
thousand times blamed my unmeaning curiosity that 
had brought me into so much danger. But as they 
began to sink lower in their own minds, methougbt* 
the palace sunk along with us, till they were arrived 
at the due point of esteeni which they ought to have 
for themselves; then the part of the Duilding in 
which they stood touched the earth, and we depart- 
ing out, it retired from our eyes. Now, whether 
they who stayed in the palace were sensible of this 
descent, I cannot tell : it was then my opinion that 
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they were not. However it be, my dream broke up 
at it, and has given uie occasion all my life to reflect 
upon the fatal consequences of following the sugges* 
tions of Vanity. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I WRITE to you to desire, that you would 
again touch upon a certain enormity, which is chiefly 
in use among the politer and better-bred part of 
mankind; I mean the ceremonies, bows, curtsies, 
whisperings, smiles, winks, nods, with other familiar 
arts of salutation, which take up in our churches so 
much time that might be better employed, and which 
seem so utterly inconsistent with the duty and true 
intent of pur entering into those religious assemblies. 
The resemblance which this bears to our indeed 
proper behaviour in theatres, may be some instance 
of its incongruity in the above-mentioned places." In 
Roman-catholic churches aud chapels abroad, I 
myself have observed, more than once, persons of 
the first quality, of the nearest relation, and inti- 
matest acquaintance, passing by one another un- 
knowing as it were, and unknown, and with so little 
notice of each other, that it looked like having their 
minds more suitably and more solemnly engaged; at 
least it was an acknowledgment that they ought to 
have been so. I have been told the same even of 
ItJ^ometans, with relation to the propriety of their 
dfljpeanour in the conventions of their erroneous wor- 
ship; and I cannot but think either of them sufli- 
cient laudable patterns for our imitation in this par- 
ticular. 

* I cannot help, upon this occasion, remarking on 
the excellent memories of those devotionists, who 
upon returning from chwch shall give a particular 
account how two or three hundred people were 
dressed : a thing, i>y reason of its variety, so difficult 

VOL. XIII. ' E 
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to be digested and fixed in the head^ that it is a 
racle to me how two poor hours of divine service < 
be time sufficient for so elaborate an undertaking, 
duty of the place too being jointly, and no doubt 
pathetically, performed along with it. Where i 
said in sacred writ, that " the woman ought id 
a covering on her head because of the angels,, 
last word is by some thought to be metaphorics 
used, and to signify young fnen. Allowing this 
terpretation to be right, the text may not appea 
be wholly foreign to our present purpose. 

* When you are in a disposition proper for writ 
on such a subject, I earnestly recommend this 
you ; and am. Sir, 

T. Your very humble serva 
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Sed non ego credulis illvJi, 

VIRG. Ecl.ix,! 

But I discern their flattVy from their praise. 

DRYDE 

For want of time to substitute something e 
room of them, I am at present obliged to p 
compliments above my desert in the followiii^ 
ters. It is no small satisfaction, to have given oc 
gion to ingenious men to employ their thoughts u| 
sacred subjects from the approbation of such pie 
of poetry as they have seen in my Saturdays' pap 
I shall never publish verse on that day but wha 
written by the same hand * ; yet shall I notaccomps 

* Addisou* 
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those writings with eulogiums^ but leave them to 
speak for themselves. 

FOR THE SPECTATOR. 

* MR. SPECTATOB, 

* You very much promote the interests of 
virtue, while you reform the taste of a profane age ; 
and persuade us to be entertained with divine 
poems, whilst we are distinguisiied by so many 
thousand humours, and split into so many difierent 
sects and parties ; yet persons of every party, sect, 
and humour, are fond of conforming their taste to 
yours. You can transfuse your own relish of a poem 
into all your readers, according to their capacity to 
receive; and when you recommend the pious pas* 
sion that reigns in the verse, we seem to feel the de- 
votion, and grow proud and pleased inwardly, that 
we have souls capable of relishing what the Spectator 
approves. 

* Upon reading the hymns that you have pub- 
lished in some late papers, I had a mind to try yes- 
terday whether I could write one. The cxiyth 
psalm appears to me an admirable ode, and I began 
to turn it into our language. As I was describing 
the journey of Israel from Egypt, and added thedivine 
presence amongst them, I perceived a beauty in this 
psalm which was entirely new to me, and which I 
was going to lose ; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals the presence of God in the beginning of it, 
and rather lets a possessive pronoun go without a 
substantive, than he will so much as mention any 
thing of divinity there. *' Judah was his sanctuary, 
and Israel his dominion or kingdom.*' The reason 
now seems evident, and this conduct necessary: 
for, if God had appeared before, there could be no 
wonder why the mountains should leap and the sea 

£ 2 
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retire ; therefore, that this convulsion of nature may 
be brought in with due surprise, his name is not men- 
tioned till afterward ; and then, with a very agreeable 
turn of thought, God is introduced at once in all 
his majesty. This is what I have attempted to imi- 
tate in a translation without paraphrase^ and to pre- 
serve what I could of the spirit of the sacred autnor. 
* If the following essay be not too incorrigible, 
bestow upon it a few brightenings from your ge* 
nius, that I may learn how to write better, t)r to 
write no more. ' 

Your daily admirer and 

humble servant, &c/ 

PSALM CXIV. 
I. 

** When Israel, freed from Pharaoh's hand* 
I.eftthe proud tjrrant and his land. 
The tribes with clieerful homage own 
Their kuig, and Judah was his throne. 

II. 
** Across the deep their journey lay. 
The deep divides to make them way ; 
The streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With backward current to their head. 

III. 
** The mountains shook like frighted sheep. 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap ; 
Not Sinai on her base could stand, 
Ck>nscious of sov'reign power at hand. 

IV. 

•* What power could make the deep divide ? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide ? 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills ? 
And whence the Iright that Sinai feels ? 

V. 

** Let every mountain, every flood, 
Ketire, and know th* approaching God, 
The King of Israel. See him here : 
Tremble, thou earth, adore and fear. 
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VT. 

'* He thunders — and all nature moams 
The rocV to standing pools he turns. 
Flints spring with fountains at his word. 
And fires and seas confess their Lord'^." 

• MR. SPECTATOR, 

* There are those who take the advantage 
of your putting a halfpenny value upon yourself 
above the rest of our daily writers, to defame youin 
public conversation, and strive to make you unpopu- 
lar upon the account of this said halfpenny. But, if 
I were you, I would insist upon that small acknow- 
ledgment for the superior merit of yours, a§ being a 
work of invention. Give me leave, therefore, to do 
you justice, and say in your behalf, what you cannot 
yourself, which is, that your writings have made 
learning a more necessary part of good breeding than 
it was before you appeared; that modesty is become 
fashionable, and impudence stands in need of some 
wit; since you have put them both in their proper 
lights, Profaneness, lewdness, and debauchery, are 
not now qualifications ; and a man may be a very 
fine gentleman, though he is neither a keeper nor an 
infidel. 

* I would have you tell the town the story of the 
Sibyls, if they deny giving you two-pence. Let 
them know, that those sacred papers were valued at 
the same rate after two thirds of them were destroyed, 
as when there was the whole set. There are so 
many of us who will give you your own price, that 
you may acquaint your non-conformist readers, that 
they shall not have it, except they come in within 
such a day, under three- ])ence. I do not know but 
you might bring in the Date Obolum Belisario with 
a good grace. The witlings come in clusters to two* 
ox three coffee-houses which have left you ofTj and I 

* Bjr Dr. Isaac Walls, 
fi3 
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hope you will make us, who fine to your wit, men 
with their characters who stand out against it. 

I am vour most humble servan 
* P. S. I have lately got the ingenious authors 
blacking for shoes, powder for colouring the hai 
pomatum for the hands, cosmetic for the face, to 1 
your constant customers; so that your advertis 
ments will as much adorn the outward man^ as yoi 
paper does the inward/ 
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Nil ego prestulerimjucundo sanus amico. 

HOB. 1 Sat. T. 44. 

Nothing so grateful as a pleasant friend. 

People are not aware of the very great for( 
which pleasantry in company has upon all tho 
with whom a man of that talent converses. h 
faults are generally overlooked by all his acquaiii 
ance; and a certain carelessness, that constant 
attend all his actions, carries him on with great 
success, than diligence and assiduity does others wj 
have no share in this endowment Dacinthus brea 
his word upon all occasions both trivial and impoi 
ant ; and, when he is sufficiently railed at for th 
abominable quality, they who talk of him end Wi 
' Aft^r all, he is a very pleasant fellow/ Daci 
thus is an ill-natured husband, and yet the vei 
women end their freedom of discourse upon this su 
ject, * But after all, he is very pleasant company 
Dacinthus is neither, in point of honour, civilit 
good-breeding, nor good-nature^ uuexcepiionabl 
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aad yet all is ansNvered, ' For he is a very pleasant 
feRoA'.' When this quality is conspicuous in a maa 
who has, to accompany it, manly and virtuous sen- 
timents, there cannot certainly be any thing which 
can give so pleasing a gratification as the gaiety of 
such a person; but when it is alone, and serves only 
to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is uo man so 
much to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. A very 
pleasant fellow shall turn your good name to a jest^ 
make your character contemptible, debauch yoac 
wife or daughter, and yet be received by the resl4>f 
the world with welcome wherever he appears. It 
Is very ordinary with those of this character to be 
attentive only to their own satisfactions, and have 
Tery little bowels for the concerns or sorrows of 
other men; nay, they are capable of purchasing 
their own pleasures at the expence of giving pain to 
others. But they who do not consider this sort of 
men thus carefully, are irresistibly exposed to their 
insinuations. The author of the following letter 
carries the matter so high, as to intimate that the li- 
berties of England have been at the mercy of a prince 
merely as he was of this pleasant character. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

' There is no one passion which all man* 
kind so naturally give into as pride, nor any other 
passion which appears in such different disguises. It 
is to be found in all habits and complexions. Is it 
not a question, whether it does more harm or good in 
the world; and if there be not such a thing as what 
we may call a virtuous and laudable pride? 

' It is this passion alone, when misapplied, thatk*. 
lays us so open to flatterers ; and he who can agree-»'^^ 
ably condescend to sooth our humour or temper, IL 
finds always an open avenue to our soul ; especiallj 
if the flatterer happen to be our superior. 
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* One might give many instances of this in a late 
English monarch, under the title of " The gaitiw 
of king Charles II.*' This prince was by nature 
extremely familiar, of very easy access, and much 
delighted to see and be seen ; and this happy temper, 
which in the highest degree gratified his people's 
vanity, did him more service with his loving subjects 
than all his other virtues, though it must be con- 
fessed he had many. He delighted, though a mighty 
king, to give and take a jest, as they say : and a 
prtnce of this fortunate disposition, who were in- 
clined to make an ill use of his power, may have any 
thing of his people, be it never so much to their 
prejudice. But this good king made generally a 
very innocent use, as to the public, of this insnaring 
temper; for, it is well known, he pursued pleasure 
more than ambition. He seemed to glory in being 
the first man at cock-matches, horse-races, balls, ana 
plays; he appeared highly delighted on those occa- 
sions, and never failed to warm and gladden the 
heart of every spectator. He more than once dined 
with his good citizens of London on their lord- 
mayor's-day, and did so the year that sir Robert 
Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal man, 
and, if you will allow the expression, very fond of 
his sovereign; but, what with the joy he felt at 
heart for the honour done him by his prince, and 
through the warmth he was in with continual toast- 
ing healths to the royal family, his lordship grew a 
little fond of his majesty, and entered into a fami- 
liarity not altogether so graceful in so public a place. 
The king understood very well how to extricate him- 
jftBelf in all kinds of difticulties, and, with an hint to 
^ the company to avoid ceremony, stole off and made 
Jp towards his coach, which stood ready for him in 
Guildhall-yard. But the mayor liked his company 
fio weil» and was grown so intimate, that he pursued 
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faim hastily^ and> catching him fast by the hsmd, cried 
oat with a vehement oath and accent, *' Sir, you 
shall stay and take t'other bottle.*' The airy mon- 
arch looked kindly at him over his shoulder, and 
with a smile and graceful air (for I saw him at the 
time, and do now) repeated this line of the old 
song: 

** He that's drunk is as great as a king." 

and immediately returned back and complied with his 
landlord. 

' I give you this story, Mr. Spectator, because, as 
I said, I saw the passage ; and 1 assure you it is very 
true, and yet no common one; and when I tell you 
the sequel, you will say I have a better reason for it. 
This very mayor afterwards erected a statue of his 
merry monarch in Stocks-market *, and did the crown 
many and great services; and it was owing to this 
humour of the king, that his family had so great a 
fortune shut up in the exchequer of their pleasant 
sovereign. The many good-natured condescensions 
of this prince are vulgarly known ; and it is excel- 
lently said of him by a great hand f which writ his 
character, that he was not a king a quarter of an 
hour together in his whole reign. He would re- 

* The equestrian statue of Charles IT. in Stocks-market^ 
erected at the sole charge of sir Robert Viner» was originally 
made for John Sobieski, king of Poland ; but by some acci- 
dent it had been left on the workman's hands. To save time 
and expence, the Folander was converted into a Briton, and 
the Turk underneath his horse uito Oliver Cromwell, to com- 
plete the compliment. Unfortiuiately the turban on the Turk's 
bead was overlooked,- and left an undeniable proof of thil^ 
«tory. See Stow's Survey, &c. ed. 1755, p. 517, vol. i. and 
Ralph's Review, &c. edit. 1736. p. 9. 

t Sheffield duke of Buckingham, who said, that ' on a pre- 
meditation diaries II. could not act the part of a king for a 
moment' 
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I saw^ methought, a pair of golden scales hanging 
by a chain of the same metal, over the table that 
stood before me ; when, on a sudden, there were 
great heaps of weights thrown down on each side 
of them. I found, upon examining these weights, 
they showed the value of every thing that is in 
esteem among men. I made an essay of them, by 
putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, and that 
of riches in another; upon which, the latter, to show 
its comparative lightness, immediately flew up and 
kicked the beam. 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my reader, 
that these weights did not exert their natural gravity 
till they were laid in the golden balance, insomucn 
that 1 could not guess which was light or heavy 
whilst 1 held them in my hand. This I found by se- 
veral instances ; for upon my laying a weight in one 
of the scales, which was inscribed by the word ' Eter- 
nity,' though I threw in that of Time, Prosperity, 
Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, Success, with 
many other weights, which in my hand seemed very 
ponderous, they were not able to stir the opposite 
baljlnce ; nor could they have prevailed, though as- 
sisted with the weight of the Sun, the Stars, and the 
Earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles and 
honours, with Pomp, Triumphs, and many weights of 
the like nature, in one of them; and seeing a little 
glittering weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally 
into the other scale, when, to my great surprise, it 

f>roved so exact a counterpoise, that it kept the ba- 
ance in an equilibrium. This little glittering weight 
was inscribed upon the edges of it with the word 
* Vanity.* 1 found there were several other weights 
which were equally heavy, and exact counterpoises 
to one another : a few of them 1 tried, as Avarice 
and Poverty, Riches and Content, with some othersw 
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There were likewise several weights that were 
of the same figure, and seemed to correspond^with 
each other, but were entirely different when thrown 
into the scales: as Religion and Hypocrisy, Pe- 
dantry and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Supersti- 
tion and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many 
others. 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both 
sides; and, upon applying myself to the reading of 
it, I found on one side written, ' In the dialect of 
men,' and underneath it, ' Calamities:' on the other 
side was written, ' In the language of the gods,* 
and underneath ' Blessings.' I found the intrinsic 
value of this weight to be much greater than I ima- 
gined, for it overpowered Health, Wealth, Good- 
fortune, and many other weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an ounce 
of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy : I was sen- 
sible of the truth of this saying, when I saw the dif- 
ference between the weight of Natural Parts and 
that of Learning. The observations which I made 
upon these two weights opened to me a new field of 
discoveries; for, notwithstanding the weight of the 
Natural F^arts was much heavier than that of Learn- 
ing, I observed that it weighed an hundred times 
heavier than it did before, when I put Learning into 
the same scale with it. I made the same observation 
upon Faith and Morality; for, notwithstanding the 
latter outweighed the former separately, it received 
a thousand times more additional weight from its 
conjunction with the former, that what it had by it- 
self. This odd phenomenon showed itself in otiier 
particulars, as in Wit and Judgment, Philosophy and 
Religion, Justice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, 
depth of Sense and perspecuity of Style, with innu- 
merable other particulars too long to be mentioned 
in this paper. 
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As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought 1 
made several other experiments of a more hidicrous 
nature, by one of which I found that an English oc- 
tavo was very often heavier than a French folio; 
and, by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
one of my Spectators lying by me, 1 laid it into one 
of the scales, and flung a two-penny piece into the 
other. The reader will not inquire into the event, 
if he remembers the first trial which I have recorded 
in this paper. I afterwards threw both the sexes 
into the balance; but, as it is not for my interest to 
disoblige either of them^ I shall desire to be excused 
from telling the result of this experiment. Having 
an opportunity of this nature in my hands, 1 could- 
not forbear throwing into one scale the principles of 
a Tory, and into the other those of a Whig; but, as I 
have all along declared this to be a neutral paper, I 
shall likewise desire to be silent under this head also» 
though upon examining one of the weights, 1 savsr 
the word ' tekel' engraven on it in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments ; and, though I 
have not room for them all in this day's speculation, 
I may perhaps reserve them for another. I shall only 
add, that, upon my awaking, I was sorry to find my 
golden scales vanished ; but resolved for the future 
to learn this lesson from them, not to despise or value 
any things for their appearances, but to regulate my 
esteem and passions towards them according to their 
real and intrinsic valuet C. 
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Auream qnisquis mediocritatem 
DUigit, tutui caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidendd 
Sobriits auld, 

HOR. 8 Od. X. 5. 

The golden mean, as she's too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell* 
So is her mode&ty withal as great* 
To balk the envy of a princely seat. 

NORRIS. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
passage in an old Greek and Latin author, that 
not blown upon, and which I have never met wiin 
in a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful saving in 
Theognis; * Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue 
by poverty;' or, to give it the verbal translation, 
* Among men there are some who have their vices 
concealed by wealth, and others who have their 
virtues concealed by poverty.' Every man's ob* 
servation will supply him with instances of rich 
men, who have several faults and defects that are 
overlooked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their 
riches ; and, I think, we cannot find a more na- 
tural description of a poor man, whose merits are 
lost in his poverty, than that in the words of the 
wise man : ' There was a little city, and few men 
within it; and there came a great king against it, 
and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it. 
Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and 
he, by his wisdom, delivered the city; yet no man 
remembered that same poor man. Then said I, 
wisdom is better than strength; nevertheless, the 
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poor man's wisdom is despised, and his words are 
not heard/ 

The middle condition seems to be the most ad- 
vantageously situated for th6 gaining of wisdom. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the sup- 
plying of our wants, and riches upon our enjoying 
superfluities; and, as Cowley has said in another 
case, ' It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye 
upon truth, who is always in a battle, or a triumph/ 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
may observe that there is a set of each of these 
growing out of poverty, quite different from that 
which rises out of wealth. Humility and patience, 
industry and temperance, are very often the good 
qualities of a poor man. Humanity and good^nature^ 
magnanimity and a sense of honour, are as often 
the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, po- 
verty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance ; poverty is too often attended with fraud, 
vicious compliance, repining, murmur, and discon- 
tent. Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a 
foolish elation of heart, and too great a fondness for 
the present world. In short, the middle condition is 
most eligible to the man who would improve himself 
in virtue ; as I have before shown, it is the most ad- 
vantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It was 
upon this consideration that Agur founded his 
prayer, which, for the wisdom of it, is recorded in 
holy writ. ' Two things have I required of thee ; 
deny me them not before I die. Remove far from 
me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me r lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord ? 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of 
my God in vain.* 

F 3 
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I shall fill the remaining part of ray paper with a 
very pretty allegory, which is wrought into a play 
by Aristophanes the Greek comedian. It seems 
originally designed as a satire upon the rich, though, 
in some parts of it, it is, like the foregoing discourse, 
a kind of comparison between wealth and poverty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some 
riches to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upoa 
the subject. The oracle bids him follow the first 
man he should see upon his going out of the temple. 
The person he chanced to see was to appearance an 
old sordid blind man, but, upon his following him 
from place to place, he at last found, by his own coa- 
fession, that he was Plutus the god of riches, and that 
he was just come out of the house of a miser. Plutus 
further told him,- that, when he was a boy, he used to 
declare, that as soon as he came to age he wt)uld 
distribute wealth to none but virtuous and just men; 
upon which Jupiter, considering the pernicious con« 
sequences of such a resolution, took his sight away 
from him, and lefl him to stroll about the world 
in the blind condition wherein Chremylus beheld 
him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed upon 
him to go to his house, where he n)et an old womaa 
in a tattered raipent, who had been his guest for 
many years, and whose name was Poverty. The old 
woman refusing to turn out so easily as he would 
have her, he threatened to banish her not only from 
his own house, but out of all Greece, if she made 
any more words upon the matter. Poverty on this 
occasion pleads her cause very notably, and repre* 
sents to her old landlord, that, should she be drivea 
out of the country, all their trades, arts, and sciences, 
would be driven out with her; and thai, if every 
one was rich, they would never be supplied with 
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those pomps, ornaments, and conveniences of lite 
which made riches desirable. She likewise repre- 
sented to him the several advantages which she be- 
stowed upon her votaries in regard to their shape, 
their health, and their activity, by preserving them 
from gouts, dropsies, unwieldiness, and intemperance. 
But whatever she had to say for herself^ she was 
at last forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately 
considered how he might restore Plutus to his sight; 
and, in order to it, conveyed him to the temple of 
^sculapius, who was faQK>us for cures and miracles 
of this nature. By this means the deity recovered 
his eyes, and began to make a right use of them, 
by enriching every one that was distinguished by 
piety towards the gods, and justice towards men; 
and at the same time by taking away his gifts from 
the impious and undeserving. This produces se* 
Teral merry incidents, till in the last act Mercury de- 
scends with great -complaints from the gods, that 
since the good men were gro^wn rich, they had re- 
ceived no sacrifices ; which is confirmed by a priest 
of Jupiter, who enters with a remonstrance, that since 
the late innovation he was reduced to a starving coq« 
dition, and could not live upon his office. Chremy- 
lus, who in the beginning of the play was religious 
in his poverty, concludes it with a proposal, which 
was relished by all the good men who were now 
grown rich as well as himself, that they should carry 
Plutus in a solemn procession to the temple, and in- 
stall hira in the place of Jupiter. This allegory in- 
structed the Athenians in two points: first, as it 
vindicated the conduct of Providence in its ordinary 
distributions of wealth; and, in the next place, as 
it showed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the 
morals of those who possessed thejji. 
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QuA ratlone queas traducere leniter ipvum ; 
^e te semper inops agittt vexetque cupido ; . 
Ne pavor et reram medioccriter utUium tpes. 

HOR. 1 Ep. xYiii. 97. 

I Tow you may glide with gentle easa 
Adown the current of yuur days ; 
Nor vex'd by mean and low desires* 
Nor warm*d by wild ambitious fires; 
By hope alann'd, depressed by fear. 
For things but little worth your'care. 

FRANCIS. 

Having endeavoured in my last Saturday's paper 
to show the great excellency of faith, I shall here 
consider what are the proper means of strengthen- 
ing and confirming it in the minds of man. Those 
who delight in reading books of controversy, which 
are written on both sides of the question en points 
of faith, do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled 
habit of it. They are one day entirely convinced oi 
its important truths, and the next meet with some« 
thing that shakes and disturbs them. The doubt 
which was laid revives again, and shows itself in 
new difficulties, and that generally for this reasonj 
because the mind, which is perpetually tost in con- 
troversies and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons 
which had once set it at rest, and to be disquieted 
with any former perplexity, when it appears in a 
new shape, or is started by a different hand. At 
nothing is more laudable than an enquiry after truths 
so nothing is mor« irrational than to pass away oui 
whole lives, without determining ourselves one waj 
or other, in those points which are of the last iiu* 
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portance to us. There arc indeed many things from 
which we may withhold our assent; but, in cases by 
which we are to regulate our lives, it is the greatest 
absurdity to be wavering and imsettled, without 
closing with that side which appears the most safe 
and the most probable. The first rule, therefore, 
which I shall lay down, is this ; that when by read- 
ing or discourse we find ourselves thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of any article, and of the reason- 
ableness of our belief in it, we should never after 
suffer ourselves to call it in question. We may 
perhaps forget the arguments which occasioned our 
conviction, but we ought to remember the strength 
Aey had with us, and therefore still to retain the 
conviction which they once produced. This is no 
more than what we do in every common art and 
science; nor is it possible to act otherwise, consider- 
ing the weakness and limitation of our intellectual 
faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the 
ffloriouis army of martyrs, who introduced the re- 
fomiation in England, behaved himself in that great 
conference which was managed between the most 
learned among the protestants and papists in the 
reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old man, 
Imowing his abilities were impaired by age, and that 
it was impossible for him to recollect all those rea- 
son* which had directed him in the choice of his 
i^Ugion, left his companions, who were in the full 
possession of their parts and learning, to baffle and 
confound their antagonists by the force of reason. 
As for himself he only repeated to his adversaries 
the articles in which he firmly believed, and in the 
profession of which he was determined to die. It is 
in this manner that the mathematician proceeds 
upon propositions which he has once demonstrated; 
and though the demonstration may have slipped out 
of bis memory, he builds upon the truth, because he 
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knows it was demonstrated. This rule is absolutely 
necessary for weaker minds, and in some measure 
for men of the greatest abilities; but to these last I 
would propose, in the second place, that they should 
lay up in their memories, and always keep by them 
in readiness those arguments which appear to theoi 
of the greatest strength, and which cannot be got 
over by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man is 
quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who finds 
it is not against his interest that it should be true. The 
pleasure he receives at present, and the happiness 
which he promises himself from it hereafter, wiU. 
both dispose him very powerfully to give credit to i^ 
according to the ordinary observation, that we are 
easy to believe what we wish. It is very certain* 
that a man of sound reason cannot forbear closing 
with religion upon an impartial examination of it; 
but at the same time it is certain, that faith is kept 
alive in us, and gathers strength from practice more 
than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is more per- 
suasive than any of the forn>er; and that is an hiabi- 
tual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in con- 
stant acts of mental worship, as in outward forms. 
The devout man does not only believe, but feels 
there is a Deity. Pie has actual sensations of him ; 
his experience concurs with his reason ; he sees bini' 
more and more in all his intercourses with him, and 
even in this life almost loses his faith in conviction. 

The last method which 1 shall, mention for the 
giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement 
from the world, accompanied with religious medi- 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions it 
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may make m bis mind, they are apt to vanish as 
swn as the day breaks about him. The light and 
noise of the day, which are perpetually soliciting 
his senses, and calling olF his attention, wear out ot" 
his mind the thoughts that imprinted themseives iu 
it, with 80 much strength, during the silence and 
darkness of the night. A man finds the same dif- 
ference as to himself in a crowd and in a solitude: 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety 
of objects which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the consideration of those 
things which are of the utmost concern to her. The 
cares or pleasures of the world strike ia with every 
thought, and a multitude of vicious examples gives 
a kind of justification to our folly. In our retire- 
ments every thing disposes us to be serious. In 
courts and cities we are entertained with the works 
of men; in the country with those of God. One is 
the province of art, the other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every rea- 
sonable man, who sees the impressions of divine 
power and wisdom in every object on which he 
casts his eye. The Supreme Being has made the 
best arguments for his own existence, in the forma- 
tion of the heavens and the earth ; and these are ar- 
guments which a man of sense cannot forbear at- 
tendinj:? to, who is out of the noise and hurry of hu- 
man affairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live 
under ground, and there converse with works of art 
and mechanism, and should afterwards be brousrht 
up into the open day, and see the several glories of 
the heaven and earth, he would immediately pro- 
nounce them the works of such a being as we define 
God to be. The psalmist has very beautiful strokes 
of poetry to this purpose, in that exalted strain: 
' The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showetk his handy work. One day telleth 
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another; and one night certifieth another. ' 
is neither speech nor language ; but their voic< 
heard among them. Their sound is gone ou 
all lands; and their words into the ends o 
world/ As such a bold and sublime m: 
thinking furnishes very noble matter for j 
the reader may see it wrought into the fbii* 
one, 

I. 

** The spacious firmament on higb» 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

II. 

** Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
B-epeats the story of her birtli : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

III. 

** What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move romid the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they shine. 
The Hand that made us is divine.** 
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N° 466. MONDAY, AUGUST 25, 1712. 



•Vera incessu patuU dea, 

VIRO. JEn, i. 409. 

And b^ her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

DRYDEN. 

Whem ^neas, the hero of Virgil, is lost in the 
wood, and a perfect stranger in the place on which 
he is landed, he is accosted by a lady in an habit 
for the chase. She inquires of him, whether he* 
has seen pass by that way any young woman dressed 
as she was? whether she were following the sport 
in the wood, or any other way employed, accord- 
ing to the custom of huntresses? The hero answers 
with the respect due to the beautiful appearance 
she made; tells her, he saw no such person as she 
inquired for ; but intimates that he knows her to be 
of the deities, and desires she would conduct a 
stranger. Her form from her first appearance ma- 
nifested she was more than mortal; but, though 
she was certainly a goddess, the poet does not make 
her known to be the goddess of beauty till she 
moved. All the charms of an agreeable person are 
then in their highest exertion, every, limb and fea- 
ture appears with its respective grace. It is from 
this observation that I cannot help being so passion- 
ate an admirer as 1 am of good dancing. As all art 
is an imitation of nature, this is an imitation of 
nature in its highest excellence, and at a time when 
she is most agreeable. The business of dancing is 
to display beauty; and for that reason all distortions 
and mimicries, as such, are what raise aversion in- 
stead of pleasure : but things that are in themselvea 
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excellent, are ever attended with impostun 
false imitation. Thus, as in poetry there are U 
ing fools who write anagrams and acrostics, 
are pretenders in dancing, who think merely 
what others cannot, is -to excel. Such ere 
should be rewarded like him who has acqui 
knack of throwing a grain of corn through th 
of a needle, with a bushel to keep his hands i 
The dancers on our stage are very faulty i 
kind; and what they mean by writhing them 
into such postures, as it would be a pain for a 
the spectators . to stand in, and yet hope to 
those spectators, is unintelligible. Mr. Princ 
a genius, if he were encouraged, would p 
him to better things. In all the dances he in 
you see he keeps close to the characters he 
sents. He does not hope to please by makii 
performers move in a manner in which no or 
ever did, but by motions proper to the chai 
he represents. He gives to clowns and lul: 
clumsy graces; that is, he makes them pi 
what they would think graces; and I have 
dances of his, which might give hints that 
be useful to a comic writer. These perfornr 
have pleased the taste of such as have not ref 
enough to know their excellence, because th< 
in nature ; and the distorted motions of otheri 
offended those who could not form reasons to 
selves for their displeasure^ from their being : 
fradiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible advs 
there is in arriving at some excellence in tli 
it is monstrous to behold it so much negl 
The following letter has in it something very i 
on this subject. 
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'MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM a widower with but one daughter : 
she was by nature much inclined to be a romp; 
and I had no way of educating her, but command- 
ing a young woman, whom I entertained to take 
care of her, to be very watchful in her care and 
attendance about her. I am a man of business, and 
obliged to be much abroad. The neighbours have 
told me, that in my absence our maid has let in the 
spruce ^servants in the neighbourhood to junketings^ 
while my girl played and romped even in the street. 
To tell you the plain truth, 1 catched her once, at 
eleven years old, at chuck-farthing among the boys.. 
This put me upon new thoughts about my child,, 
and I determined to place her at a boarding-school ; 
and at the same time gave a very discreet young 
gentlewoman her maintenance at the same place, 
and rate, to be her companion. I took little notice 
of my girl from time to time, but saw her now and 
then in good health, out of harm's way, and was 
satisfied. But, by much importunity, I was lately 
prevailed with to go to one of their balls. I cannot 
express to you the silly anxiety my silly heart was- 
in, when I saw my romp, now fifleen, taken out: 
I never felt the pangs of a father upon me so, 
strongly in my whole life before; and 1 could not 
have suffered more had my whole fortune been at 
stake. My girl came on with the most becoming 
modesty I had ever seen, and casting a respectful 
eye, as if she feared me more than all the audience, 
I gave a nod, which I think gave her all the spirit; 
she assumed upon it : but she rose properly to that 
dignity of aspect. My romp, now the most grace- 
ful person of her sex, assumed a majesty which, 
commanded the highest respect; and when she 
turned to me, and saw my face in rapture, she, fell 
into t}ie prettiest smile, and I saw in all her motions 

g2 
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that she exulted in her father's satisfaction. You, 
Mr. Spectator, will, better than I can tell you, 
imagine to yourself all the different beauties and 
changes of aspect in an accomplished yourtg woman 
setting forth all her beauties with a design to please 
no one so much as her father. My girrs lover can 
never know half the satisfaction that I did in her 
that day. I could not possibly have imagined, that 
so great improvement could have been wrought by 
an art that I always held in itself ridiculous and 
contemptible. There is, I am convinced, no 
method like this, to give young women a sense of 
their own value and dignity; and I am sure there 
can be none so expeditious to communicate that 
value to others. As for the flippant insipidly gay, 
and wantonly forward, whom you behold among 
dancers, that carriage is more to be attributed to 
the perverse genius of the performers, than imputed 
to the art itself. For my part, my child has danced 
herself into my esteem; and I have as great an 
honour for her as ever I had for her mother, from 
whom she derived those latent good qualities which 
appeared in her countenance when she was dancing; 
for my girl, though I say it myself, showed in one 
quarter of an hour the innate principles of a modest 
virgin, a tender wife, a generous friend, a kind 
mother, and an indulgent mistress. Fll strain hard 
but I will purchase for her an husband suitable to 
her merit. I am your convert in the admiration of 
what 1 thought you jested when you recommended; 
Mid if you please to be at my house on Thursday 
next, I make a ball for my daughter, and you shall 
see her dance, or, if you will do her that honour, 
dance with her, 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Philipatbe.' 
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I have some time ago spoken of a treatise written 
by Mr. Weaver on this subject, which is now, I un- 
derstand, ready to be published. This work sets this 
matter in a very plain and advantageous light ; and I 
am convinced from it, that if the art was under pro- 
per regulations, it would be a mechanic way of im- 
planting insensibly, in minds not capable of receiving 
it so well by any other rules, a sense of good-breeding 
and virtue. 

Were any one to see Mariamne* dance, let him 
be never so sensual a brute, 1 defy him to entertain 
any thoughts but of the highest respect and esteem 
towards her. I was showed last week a picture in 
a lady's closet, for which she had an hundred dif- 
ferent dresses, that she could clap on round the face 
on purpose to demonstrate the force of habits in the 
diversity of the same countenance. Motion, and 
change of posture and aspect, has an effect no less 
surprising on the person of Martamne when she 
dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as silly as she is 
pretty. This idiot has a very good ear, and a most 
agreeable shape f but the folly of the thing is such, 
that it smiles so impertinently, and afiects to please 
80 sillily, that while she dances you see the simple- 
ton from head to foot. For you must know (as 
trivial as this art is thought to be), no one was ever 
a good dancer that had not a good understanding. 
If this be a truth, I shall leave the reader to judge, 
from that maxim> what esteem they ought to have 
for such impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, 
twirl, turn round, and jump over their heads ; and, 
in a word, play a thousand pranks which many 
animals can do better than a man, instead of per- 

♦ Probably Mrs. Bicknell. 
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forming to perfection what the human figure onl 
capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up 
a mighty 1over> at least of virtue, should take so m 
pains to recommend what the soberer part of n 
kind look upon to be a trifle ; but, under favou 
the soberer part of mankind, I think they haTc 
enough considered this matter, and for that res 
only disesteem it. I must also, in my owji justii 
tion, say, that I attempt to bring into the servic 
honour and virtue every thing in nature that can 
tend to give elegant delight. It may possibly 
proved, that vice is in itself destructive of pleas 
and virtue in itself conducive to it. If the dell 
of a free fortune were under proper regulations, 
truth would not want much argument to support 
but it would be obvious to every man, that there 
strict aiBnity between all things that are truly lai 
ble and beautiful, from the highest sentiment of 
soul to the most iadifiereut gesture of the body. 
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•Quodcunque mecp, poterunt attdere Comanup, 



Seu tihi par poterunt ; seu, quod spes abnuit, ultrtl ; 
Sive minus; certeque canent minus : omne vovemu* 
Hoc tibi : ne tanto careat mihi nomine charta, 

TIBULL. ad Messalem, 1 Eleg. ir. 94« 

Whatever my Miue adventurous darus indite. 
Whether the niccness of thy piercing 
Applaud my lays, or censure what 
To thee I sing, aiid hope to borrow fame. 
By adding to my page Messala's name. 



res indite, "J 
ig sight > 
I write; 3 



The love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in th^ 
mind of every extraordinary person; and those wba 
are most affected with it, seem most to partake of 
that particle of the divinity which distinguishes 
mankind from the inferior creation. The Supreme 
Being himself is most pleased with praise and thanks- 
giving : the other part of our duty is but an acknow- 
ledgment of our faults, whilst this is the immediate 
adoration of his perfections. 'Twas an excellent 
observation, that we then only despise commenda- 
tion when we cease to deserve it; and we have 
still extant two orations of Tully and Pliny, spoken 
to the greatest and best princes of all the Roman 
emperors, who, no doubt, heard with the greatest 
satisfaction, that even the most disinterested persons^ 
and at so large a distance of time, cannot read with- 
out admiration. Caesar thought his life consisted in 
the breath of praise, when he professed he had lived 
long enough for himself, when he had for his glory. 
Others have sacrificed themselves for a name which 
was not to begin till they were dead, giving away 
themselves to purchase a sound which was not IQ;, 
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commence till they were out of hearing. But by 
merit and superior excellencies, not only to gain^ 
but whilst living, to enjoy a great and universal 
reputation, is the last degree of happiness which we 
can hope for here. Bad characters are dispersed 
abroad with profusion, I hope for example's sake, 
and (as punishments are designed by the civil power) 
more for the deterring the innocent, than the chas- 
tising the guilty. The good are less frequent, whe- 
ther it be that there are indeed fewer originals of this 
kind to copy after, or that, through the mali^ity of 
our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule than the 
virtues we find in others. However, it is but just, 
as well as pleasing, even for variety, sometimes to 
give the world a representation of the bright side of 
human nature, as well as the dark and gloomy. The 
desire of imitation may, perhaps, be a greater in- 
centive to the practice of what is good, than the 
aversion we may conceive at what is blameable: 
the one immediately directs you what you should do, 
whilst the other only shows what you should avoid; 
and I cannot at present do this \Vith more satisfaction^ 
than by endeavouring to do some justice to the cha- 
racter of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present design, to give 
a particular description of Manilius through all the 
parts of his excellent life. I shall now only draw 
him in his retirement, and pass over in silence the 
various arts, the courtly manners, and the unde- 
signing honesty by which he attained the honours he 
has enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and ve- 
neration to the ease he does enjoy. 'Tis here that he 
looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows 
through which he has steered to so fair an haven : he 
is now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
which a great knowledge and use of mankind has 
discovered to be the most useful to them. Thus in 
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his private domestic employments he is no less glo- 
rious than in his public ; for it is in reality a more dif- 
iicalt task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inactive 
Iife> than in one that is spent in hurry and business : 
persons engaged in the latter, like bodies violently 
agitated^ from the swiftness of their motion have a 
brightness added to them, which often vanishes when 
they are at rest ; but if it then still remain, it must 
be the seeds of intrinsic worth that thus shine out 
without any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality in another might also bear the name 
of profusion : he seems to think it laudable even in 
the excess* like that river which most enriches when 
it overflows *. But Manilius has too perfect a taste 
of the pleasure of doing good, ever to let it be out 
of his power; and for that reason he will have a just 
economy and a splendid frugality at home, the foun- 
tain from whence those streams should flow which 
he dii^erses abroad. He looks with disdain on those 
who propose their death, as the time when they are 
to begin their munificence : he will both see and en- 
joy (which he then does in the highest degree) what 
he bestows himself; he will be the living executor 
of his own bounty, whilst they who have the happi- 
ness to be within his care and patronage, at once 
pray for the continuation of his life and their own 
good fortune. No one is out of the reach of his 
obligations ; he knows how, by proper and becom- 
ing methods, to raise himself to a level with those of 
the highest rank ; and his good-nature is a sufficient 
warrant against the want of those who are so un- 
happy as to be in the very lowest. One may say 
of him, as Pindar bids his muse say of Theron^ 

' Swear, that Theron sare has sworn. 
No one near him should be poor. 

♦ Th© NUc 
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Swear, that none e'er had such graceful art. 

Fortune's free gifts as freely to impart, 

With an unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart.* 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining tlu 
universal love and esteem of all men; nor steei 
with more 4success between the extremes of tw< 
contending parties. 'Tis his peculiar happiness that 
while he espouses neither with an intemperate zeal 
he is not only admired^ but^ what is more rare ant 
unusual felicity, he is beloved and caressed by both 
and I never yet saw any person, of whatever age o 
sex, but was immediately struck with the merit o 
Manilius. There are many who are acceptable t 
some particular persons, whilst the rest of mankin< 
look upon them with coldness and indifference; bu 
he is the first whose entire good fortune it is ever t< 
please and to be pleased, wherever he comes to*^b< 
admired, and wherever he is absent to be lamented 
His merit fares like the pictures of Raphael, whicl 
are either seen with admiration by all, or at least n< 
one dare own he has no taste fur a compositioi 
which has received so universal an applause. £nv] 
and malice find it against their interest to indulge 
slander and obloquy. *Tis as hard for an enemy tn 
detract from, as for a friend to add to his praise. Ai 
attempt upon his reputation is a sure lessening of one*! 
own; and there is but one way to injure him, whicl 
is to refuse him his just commendations, and be ob 
stinately silent. 

It is below him to catch the sight with any care o 
dress; his outward garb is but the emblem of 1 
mind. It is genteel, plain, and unaffected; u< 
knows that gold and embroidery can add nothing t 
the opinion which all have of his merit, and that h* 
gives a lustre to the plainest dress, whilst 'tis impos 
pible the richest should communicate any to him. Hi 
is still the principal figure in the room. He first en 
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gages your eye, as if there were some point of light 
which shone stronger upon him than on any other 
person. 

He puts me in mind of a story of the famous Bussy 
d*Amboise> who, at an assembly at court, where 
efery one appeared with the utmost magnificence, 
relying upon his own superior behaviour, instead of 
adorning himself like the rest, put on that day a plain 
suit of clothes, and dressed all his servants in the 
most costly gay habits he could procure. The event 
was, that the eyes of the whole court were fixed upon 
him; all the rest looked like his attendants, while he 
alone had the air of a person of quality and distinc- 
tion. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition he 
appears in, it still sits free and easy upon him ; but 
in some part of l\is character, 'tis true, he differs from 
him ; for as he is altogether equal to the largeness of 
his present circumstances, the rectitude of his judg- 
ment has so far corrected the inclinations of his am- 
bition, that he will not trouble himself with either 
the desires or pursuits of any thing beyond his pre- 
sent enjoyments; 

A thousand obliging things flow from him upon 
every occasion; and they were. always so just and 
natural, that it is impossible to think he was at the 
least pains to look for them. One would think it 
was the daemon of goc^ thoughts that discovered to 
him those treasures, imich he must have blinded 
others from seeing, th^^lay so directly in their way. 
Nothing can equal the pleasure that is taken in hear- 
ing him speak, but the satisfaction one receives in the 
civility and attention he pays to the discourse of 
others. His looks are a silent commendation of what 
is good and praise- worthy, and a secret reproof to 
what is licentious and extravagant. He knows how 
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to appear free and open without danger of intrusioii 
and to be cautious without seeming reserved. Th< 
gravity of his conversation is always enlivened witi 
his wit and humour, and the gaiety of it is temperec 
with something that is instructive, as well aa barel} 
agreeable. Thus, with him you are sure not to b( 
merry at the expence of your reason, nor serious witI 
the loss of your good humour ; but by a happ} 
mixture of his temper, they either go together, oi 
perpetually succeed each other. In fine, his whoh 
behaviour is equally distant from constraint and neg 
ligence, and he commands your respect, whilst hi 
gains your heart. 

There is in his whole carriage such an enga| 
softness, that one cannot persuade one's self he u 
ever actuated by those rougher passions, which 
wherever they find place, seldom fail of showu 
themselves in the outward demeanour of the pe*- 
son they belong to : but his constitution is a ji 
temperature between indolence on one hand, a 
violence on the other. He is mild and gentie 
wherever his affairs will give him leave to foUovi 
his own inclinations ; but yet never failing to exerl 
himself with vigour and resolution in the service ol 
his prince, his country, or his friend. 

Z. 
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N°4.6S. WEDNESDAY, AUG. 27, 1712. 

Irat homo ingeniomt, acutut, acer, et qui plurimwm et uUii, 
haberet etfelUs, nee caiidoris minus, 

PUN. Epitt. 

He was an ingenious, pleasant feIIow« and one who liad a 
great deal of wit and satire, with an equal share of good- 
humour. 

My paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it re- 
gards rather what passes in the world of conversation 
that that of business. I am very sorry that I have 
at present a circumstance before me, which is of 
very great importance to all who have a relish for 
gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour ; I mean the death of 
poor Dick Eaatcourt. I have been obliged to him 
for so many hours of jollity, that it is but a small re- 
compence, though all I can give him, to pass a mo- 
ment or two in sadness for the loss of so agreeable a 
man. Poor Eastcourt ! the last time I saw him, we 
were plotting to show the town his great capacity 
for acting in its full light, by introducing him as 
dictating to a set of young player^ in what manner 
to speak this sentence, anq utter t'other passion. He 
bad so exquisite a discerning of what was defective 
in any object before him, that in an instant he couI4 
show you the ridiculous side of what would pass for 
beautiful and just, even to men of no ill judgment, 
before he had pointed at the failure. He was no less 
skilful in the knowledge of beauty ; and, I dare say, 
there is no one who knew him well, but qan repeat 
more well»turned compliments, as well as smart re- 
partees of Mr. Eastcourt's, than of any other man 
in England. This was easily to be observed in his 

VOL. Xlli. H 
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inimital^le faculty of telling a story, in which he 
would throw in natural and unexpected incidents tc 
make his court to one part, and rally the other part 
of the company. Theiv he would vary the usage h€ 
gave them, according as he saw them bear kind oi 
sharp language. He had the knack to raise up a 
pensive temper, and mortify an impertinently ga]| 
one, with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
ai;e a thousand things which crowd into my memory, 
which make me too much concerned to tell on aboul 
him. Hamlet holding up the scull which the grave- 
digger threw to him, with an account that it was th€ 
head of the king's jester, falls into very pleasing re- 
flexions, and cries out to his companion, 

' Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fel- 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times : and now hof# 
abhorred in my imagination it is ! my gorge rise* al 
it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know 
not how oft. Where be your gibes now, your gam- 
bols, vour sonsjs, your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar? Not one now to 
mock your own grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? Now 
get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let het 
paint an inch thick, to this favour she must com«4 
Make her laugh at that.* 

It is an insolence natural to tlie vrealthy, to affix, 
as much as in them lies, the character of a man to 
his circumstances. Thus it is ordinary %vith them 
to praise faintly the good qualities of those below 
them, and say. It is very extraordinary in such i 
man as he is, or the like, when they are forced to 
acknowledge the value of him whose lowness up- 
braids their exultation. It is to this humour only, 
that it is to be ascribed, that a quick wit in conver- 
sation, a nice judgment upon any emergency that 
could arise, and a tnost blamelew inofiensive behft« 
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yiour, could not raise this man above being received 
only upon the foot of contributing to mirth and di- 
version. But he was as easy under that condition, 
as a man of so excellent talents was capable ; and 
since they would have it, that to divert was his bu-« 
siness, he did it with all the seeming alacrity imagi- 
nable, though it stung him to the heart that it was 
bis business. Men of sense, who could taste his ex- 
cellencies, were well satisfied to let him lead the 
way in conversation, and pkiy after his own fnanner ; 
but fools, who provoked hkn to mimicry, found he 
had the indignation to let it be at their expense who 
called for it, and he would show the form of con- 
ceited heavy fellows as jests to the company at their 
own request, in revenge for interrupting him from 
being a companion to put on the character of a 
jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
companion, was, that in the accounts he gave of per- 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of 
their faces, and manner of their gestures, but he 
would in his narration fall into their very way of 
thinking, and this when he recounted passages 
wherein men of the best wits w^ere concerned, as 
well as such wherein were represented men of the 
lowest rank of understanding. * It is certainly as great 
an instance of self-love to a weakness, to be impa- 
tient of being mimicked, as any can be imagined. 
There were none but the vain, the formal, the proud, 
or those who were incapable of amending their 
faults, that dreaded him; to others he was in the 
highest degree pleasing; and I do not know any sa- 
tisfaction of any indiiierent kind I ever tasted so 
much, as having got over an impatience of my see- 
ing myself in the air he could put me when 1 have 
displeased him. It is indeed to his exquisite talent 
this way, mora (haa any philosophy I could read oa 

h2 
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the subject/ that my person is very little of my cai 
and it is indifferent to me what is said of my shap 
my air, my manner, my speech, or my address, 
is to poor Eastcourt I chiefly owe that I am arriy< 
at the happiness of thinking nothing a dimim 
tion to me, but what argues a dq[>ravity of no 
will. 

It has as much surprised me as any thing in natur 
to have it frequently said, that he was not a goc 
player : but that must be owing to a partiality f< 
former actors in the parts in which he succeedc 
them, and judging by comparison of what was HI 
before, rather than by the nature of the thing. Wht 
a man of his wit and smartness could put on an utti 
absence of common sense in his face, as he did i 
the character of Bullfinch in the Northern Lass, an 
an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the c 
racter of Pounce in. The Tender Husband, ic 
folly to dispute his capacity and success, as he t 
an actor. 

Poor Eastcourt ! let the vain and proud be at res 
thou wilt no more disturb their admiration of thei 
dear selves; and thou art no longer to drudge i 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing c 
thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to ru 
into reflexions upon our mortality, when disturber 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notic 
when they who can please and divert are pulle 
from us. But for my part, I cannot but thmk th 
loss of such talents as the man of whom^ I am speak 
ing was master of, a more melancholy instance o 
mortality than the dissolution of persons of neve 
so high characters in the world, whose pretension 
were that they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spectator 
give an account of this extraordiuary man, who, ii 
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his way, never had an e(iual in any age before him, 
or in that wherein he lived. 1 speak of him as a 
companion, and a man qualified for conversation. 
His fortune exposed him to an obsequiousness towards 
the worst sort of company, but his excellent quali- 
ties rendered him capable of making the best figure in 
the most refined. 1 have been present with him. 
among men of the most delicate taste a whole night, 
and have known him (for he saw it was desired) keep 
the discourse to himself the most part of it, and main- 
tain his good-humour with a countenance, in a lan- 
guage so delightful, without oftence to any person or 
thing upon earth, still preserving the distance his 
circumstances obliged him to ; 1 say, 1 have seen 
him do all this in such a charming manner, that I 
am sure none of those I hint at will read this, with- 
out giving him some sorrow for their abundant mirth, 
lad one gush of tears for so many bursts of laughter. 
I wish it were any honour to the pleasant creature's 
memory, that my eyes are too much suffused to let 
me go on T. 

♦i^:* The following severe passage in this number of the 
Spectator in folio, apparently levelled at Dr. Kadcliffe, wa» 
suppressed in all the subsequent editions: 

' It is a felicity his friends ma^ rejoice in* that he had hit 
senses, and used them as he ought to do, in his last moments. 
It is remarkable tiiat his judgment was in its calm peiiectioa 
to the utmost article; for when his wife, out ot her londiicss, 
4esired she might send lor a certain illiterate liumourist (>%hum 
he had accompanied in a thousand mirthtul moments, and 
whose insolence makes fools think he assumes from conscious 
merit),' he answered, " Do wliat you please, but he won't 
come near me." Let poor Eastcourt's negligence about thit 
message convince the unwary of a triumphaui empiric's igno- 
nace and iohumanity. 
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N°4(59. THURSDAY, AUGUST28, 1710. 



J),etrahere aliquid alterif ct hominem homiuit incommodo sutun • 
augere commodum, magis est contra naturam quam mortf 
quam paupcrtas, qtuim dolor, quam camera qua possuni out 
corpori aceidere, aut rebus exteniis, 

TULL. 

To detract any thing from another, and for one man to mul- . 
tiply his own convtuieiices. by the inconveniences of an-. 
other, is more against nature than death, than poverty, 
than pain, and the otiier things which can befal the body, 
or external circumstances. * 

I AM persuaded there are few men, of generouf- 
principles, who would seek after great places, were" 
It not rather to have an opportunity in their hands of 
obliging their particular friends, or those whom they 
look upon as men of worth, than to procure wealth 
and honour for themselves. To an honest mind, the 
best perquisites of a place are the advantages it gives 
a man of doing good. 

Those who are under the great officers of state^ 
and are the instruments by which they act, have 
more frequent opportunities for the exercise of com- 
passion and benevolence, than their superiors them- 
selves. These men know every little case that is to 
come before the great man, and, if they are possessed 
with honest minds, will consider poverty as a re-r 
commendation in the person who applies himself to 
them, and make the justice of his cause the most 
powerful solicitor in his behalf. A man of thig 
temper, when he is in a post of business, becomes 
a blessing to the public. He patronises the orphan 
and the widow, assists the friendless, and guides the 
ignorant. He does not reject the persons preteii* 
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tions, who does not know how to explain them, or 
refuse doing a good office for a man because he can- 
not pay the fee of it. In short, though he regulates 
himself in all his proceedings by justice and equity, he 
finds a thousand occasions for all the good-natured 
offices of generosity and compassion. 

A man is unfit for such a place of trust, who is of 
a sour untractable nature, or has any other passion 
that makes him uneasy to those who approach him. 
Roughness of temper is apt to discountenance the ti- 
morous or modest. The proud man discourages 
those from approaching him, who are of a mean 
condition, and who most want his assistance. The 
impatient man will not give himself time to be in- 
formed of the matter that lies before him. An of- 
ficer, with one or more of these unbecoming quali- 
ties, is sometimes looked upon as a proper person to 
keep off impertinence and solicitation from his supe- 
rior; and this is a kind of merit, that can never 
atone for the injustice which may very often arisft 
from it. 

There arc two other vicious qualities, which ren- 
der a man very unfit for such a place of trust. The 
first of these is a dilatory temper, which commits in- 
numerable cruelties without design. The maxim 
which several have laid down for a man's conduct 
inordinary life, should be inviolable with a man iii 
office, never to think of doing that to-morrow which 
may be done to-day. A man who defers doing what 
ought to be done, is guilty of injustice so long as he 
deters it. The dispatch of a good office is very often 
as beneficial to the solicitor as the good office itself. 
In short, if a man compared the inconveniences 
which another suffers by his delays, with the trifliiig 
motives and advantages which he himself may reap 
by them, he would never be guilty of a fault which 
Ttry often 4oes an irreparable prejudice to a persoa 
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who depends tipon hiiii> and which might be remed 
with little trouble to himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so improper 
to be employed in business^ as he who is in any de- 
gree capable of corruption ; and such a one is the 
man who, upon any pretence whatsoever, receive* 
more than what is the stated and imquestioned fee 
of his office. Gratifications, tokens of thankfulness, 
ilispatch money, and the like specious terms, are the 
pretences under which corruption very frequently 
shelters itself. An honest man will however look 
on all these methods as unjustifiable, and will enjoy 
himself better in a moderate fortune that is gained 
with honour and reputation, than in an overgroTm 
estate that is cankered with the acquisitions of rapine 
and exaction. Were all our oflices discharged with 
such an inflexible integrity, we should not see men 
in all ages, who grow up to exorbitant wealth, with 
the abilities which are to be met with in an ordinary 
mechanic. I cannot but think that such a corrupt 
tion proceeds chietly from men's employing the lii 
that ofler themselves, or those who have the c - 
racter of shrewd worldly men, instead of searchuig 
out such as have had a liberal education, and have 
been trained up in the studies of knowledge and 
virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning who 
take to business, discharge it generally with greater 
honesty than men of the world. The chief reasoi) 
for it 1 take to be as follows. A man that has spent 
his youth in reading, has been used to find virtue 
extolled, and vice stigmatised. A man that hai 
passed his time in the world, has often seen vice tri- 
umphant, and virtue discountenanced. ExtortioQi 
rapine, and injustice, which are branded with infam)f 
in books, often give a man a figure in the world j 
while several qualities^ which are celebrated iu lui- 
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thors, as generosity, ingenuity, and good nature, im- 
poverish and ruin him. This cannot but have a pro- 
portionable effect on men whose tempers and prin- 
ciples are equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advantage of employ- 
ing men of learning and parts, in business ; that their, 
prosperity would sit more gracefully on them, s^nd, 
that we should not see many worthless persons shot^ 
up into the greatest figure of life. O. 
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Tur])e est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et ituUus labor est ineptianim. 

MART, t Epiy. IxzxvK 

. Tis folly only, and defect of sense, 
I'urns trifles into things of consequence. 

1 HAVE been very often disappointed of late yearsj^ 
when, upon examining the new edition of a classic 
author, 1 have found above half the volume taken 
up with various readings. When I have expected 
to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful passage 
in a Latin poet, I have only been informed, that 
such or such ancient manuscripts for an et write an 
ac, or of some other notable discovery of ^the like 
importance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
us a different sense or a new elegance in an author, 
the editor does very well in taking notice of it; but 
when he only entertains us with the several ways of 
spelling the same word, and gathers together the 
various blunders and mistakes of twenty or thirty 
different transcribers^ they only take up the time of 
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the learned readers, and puzzle the minds of the ig 
norant. I have often fancied with myself how er 
raged an old Latin author would be, should he sc 
the several absurdities in sense and grammar, whic 
are imputed to him by some or other of these var 
ous readings. In one he speaks noasense; in ar 
other makes use of a word that was never heard oj 
and indeed there is scarce a solecism in writin 
which the best author is not guilty of, if we may t 
at liberty to read him in the words of some mani 
script, which the laborious editoi: has thought fit t 
examine in the prosecution of his work. 

I question not but the ladies and pretty fellov 
will be very curious to understand what it is that 
have been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore gin 
them a notion of this practice, by endeavouring t 
write after the manner of several persons who ma]{ 
an eminent figure in the republic of letters. To th 
end we will suppose that the following song is a 
old ode, which I present to the public in a ne 
edition, with the several various readings which 
find of it in former editions, and in ancient mam 
scripts. Those who cannot relish the various read 
ings, will perhaps find their account in the sc 
which never before appeared in print, 

' My love was fickle once and changing 

!N or e'er would settle in my heart ; 
From beauty still to beauty tanging, 

Jm ev'ry face I fou))d a dart. 

* 'Twas first a charming shape enslaved me. 

An eye that gave the fatal' stroke : 
Till by her wit Corinna sav'd rae, 
And all my former letters broke. 

* But now a long and lasting anguii^k 

For Belvidera I endure ; 
Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish. 
Nor ho()e to find the wented curoi. 
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' For here the false uncoiutant lorer^ 

After a thousand bcaoties sliown, 
Poes new sarprising charms diacorcr* 

And finds Tarief j in one.' 

Various Readings. 

!teinza the first, verse the first. And ckangit^,'] 

J and in some manuscripts is written thus, 4r »' hut 

i in the Cotton library writes it in three distinct 

ers. 

^erse the second. Nor eW tvould."] Aldos reads 

oer would; but as this would hurt the metre, we 

e restored it to the genuine reading, by obsenr- 

that synaeresis which had been neglected by ig* 

ant transcribers. 

bid. In ffof h€aTt.'\ Scaliger and others, on my 

n. 

^erse the fourth. I found a dart,"] The Vatican 

iscript for / reads it; but this must have been 
nallucination of the transcriber, who probably 
took the dash of the / for a T. 
Itanza the second, verse the second. The fatai 
ke."] Scioppius, Salmasius, and many others, for 
read a; but I have stuck to the usual reading, 
^erse the third. Till by her wit,"] Some manu«> 

ts have it his wit, others your, others their wit* 
'. as 1 find Corinna to be the name of a woman 
other authors, I cannot doubt but it should bt 

Itanza the third, verse the first. A long and last-- 
nnguisLJl The German manuscript reads a kat^ 
passion, but the rhyme will not admit it. 
/erse the second. For Belvidera I endure.'] Did 
all the manuscripts reclaim, I vshould change 
'tidera into Pelvidera; Pelvis being used by se- 
al of the ancient comic, writers for a looking- 
is, by which means the etymology of the word i* 
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very visible, and Pelvidera will signify a lady wh 
often looks in her glass; as indeed she had very goo< 
reason, if she had all those beauties which our po< 
here ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Hourly I sigh, and hourly h 
guish,'] Some for the word hourly read daily, am 
others nightly; the last has great authorities of it 
side. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure."] The el< 
Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second, ^ifier a thou- 
sand beauties.'] In several copies we meet with a 
hundred beauties, by the usual error of the transcriberB^ 
who probably omitted a cypher, and had not tasta 
enough to know that the word thousand was ten timet 
a greater compliment to the poet's mistress than an 
hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one,"] 
of the ancient manuscripts have it in ttuo. Inaeea 
so many of them concur in this last reading, that i 
am very much in doubt whether it ought not to takt 
place. There are but two reasons, which incli 
me to the reading as 1 have published it: first, be« 
cause the rhyme ; and, secondly, because the sei 
is preserved by it. It might likewise proceed fn 
the oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch th< 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers in cy 
pher, and seeing the figure 1 followed by a lit 
dash of the pen, as is customary in old manuscripu 
they perhaps mistook the dash for a second figur< 
and, by casting up both together, composed out 
them the figure 2. But this I shall l^ave to t\ 
learned without determining any thing in a matt 
of so great uncertainty. 
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*Ev sXticiv y(cr^ rig aro^a^ svsLv ^lov, 

EURIPID. 

The wise with hope support the psuns of life. 

The time present seldom affords sufficient employ- 

lU to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 

sasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 

1* ther in life to keep the soul in constant action, 

ana supply an immediate exercise to its faculties. 

rln order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that 

the mind may not want business, but always havo 

trials for thinking, she is endowed with certain 

;powers, that can recal what is passed, and an 

ticipate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the me- 

y, is perpetually looking back, when we have 

wing present to entertain us. It is like those 

repositories in several animals that are filled with 

res of their former food, on which they may ru- 

mmate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 

moments, and prevents any chasms of thought by 

ideas of what is passed, we have other faculties that 

itate and employ her for what is to come. These 

! the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach forward inte 

iiturity, and bring up to our present thoughts ob- 

3ct8 that lie hid in the remotest depths of time. 

Ve suffer misery and enjoy happiness, before they 

re in being; we can set the sun and stars forward, 

lose sight of tbem by wandering into those retired 

tOL. Xill. 1 
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parts of eternity^ when the heavens and earth shal 
be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
thoughts are not? But I shall, in this paper, confine 
myself to that particular passion which goes by tht 
name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and transientj 
that man would be a very miserable being, vrtre he 
not endowed with this passion, which gives him « 
taste of those good things that may possibly come 
into his possession. * We should hope for ©very 
thing that is good,* says the old poet Linus, ' be- 
cause there is nothing which may not be hoped for, 
and nothing but what the gods are able to give xtk' 
Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and keepe 
the mind awake in her most remiss and indoMt 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good humour. 
It is a kind of vital heat in the soul, that cheen 
and gladdens her, when she does not attend to it 
It makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Beside these several advantages which rise from 
hope, there is another which is none of the leatl, 
and that is, its great efficacy in preserving us from . 
eetting too high a value on present enjoyment! 
The saying of Caesar is very well known. Wfwn 
he had given away all his estate in gratuities 
amongst his friends, one of them asked what fae 
had \ei\ for himself; to which that great manre- 
plied, ' Hope.' His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from ])rizing what he was certainly possessed 
of, and turned all his thoughts upon somethmg more 
valuable that he had in view. 1 question not but 
every reader will draw a moral from this story, and 
apply it to himself without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the heawent 
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upon the tradition of the fall of man) shoiws us how 
deplorable a state they thouirht (ha present life, 
without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
misery, they tell us, that our forefather, according 
to the pagan theology, had a great vessel presented 
him by Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it, 
says the fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
distempers incident to men, from which, till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, 
who had been inclosed in the cup with so much 
bad company, instead of flying oft* with the rest, 
stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her. 

I shall make but two reflexions upon what I have 
hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is so happy 
as that which is full of hope, especially when the 
hope is well grounded, and when the object of it 

of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper ttt 
make the person happy who enjoys it. This pro- 
position must be very evident to those who con- 
sider how few are the present enjoyments of the 
most happy man, and how insufficient to give him 
an entire satisfaction and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a religious lif« 
if that which most abounds in a well-grounded hope, 
and such an one as is fixed on objects that are ca- 
pable of making us entirely happy. This hope i» 
a religious man is much more sure and certain than 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is strength- 
ened not only by reason, but by faith. It has at 
the same time its eye perpetually fixed on that state, 
which implies in the very notion of it the most full 
and complete happiness. 

I have before shown how the influence of hope 
in general sweetens life, and makes our present 
condition supportable, if not pleasing; but a reli- 
gious hope has still greater advantages. It doefl 

f 2 
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not only bear up the mind under her aufierings, but 
makes her rejoice in them> as they may be the in- 
struments of procuring her the great and ultimaUi 
end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advantage above 
any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill his mind not only with secret 
comfort and refreshment, but sometimes with rap- 
ture and transport. He triumphs in his agonies 
whilst the soul springs forward with delight to the 
great object which she has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expectation of being re* 
united to her in a glorious and joyful resurrectioiu 

I shall conclude this essay with those emphatical 
expressions of a lively hope, which the psalnutt 
made use of in the midst of those dangers and ad- 
versities which surrounded him; for the following 
passage had its present and personal,, as well as its 
future and prophetic sense. 'I have set the Lord 
always before me. Because he*is at my right hand 
I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad« 
and my glory rejoiceth. My flesh also shall rest in 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in helt 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see cor- 
ruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life. . In 
thy presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand 
tih»re are pleasures for evermore/ C. 
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'Voluptas 



SoUanenque mali- 

VIR6. JEn. !ii. 600. 

This only solace his hard fortune sends. 

DRYDEN. 

I RECEIVED some time ago a proposal, which had 
a preface to it, wherein the author discoursed at 
large of the innumerable objects of charity in a 
nation, and admonished the rich, who were afflicted 
with any distemper of body, particularly to regard 
the poor in the same species of affliction, and con- 
fine their tenderness to them, since it is impossible 
to assist all who are presented to them. The pro- 
poser had been relieved from a malady in his eye» . 
by an operation performed by Sir William Read, 
and, being a man of condition, had taken a reso- 
lution to maintain three poor blind men during their 
lives, in gratitude for that great blessing. This 
misfortune is so very great and unfrequent, that 
one would think an establishment for all the poor 
under it might be easily accomplished, with the 
addition of a very few others to those wealthy who 
are in the same calamity. However, the thought 
of the proposer arose from a very good motive ; 
and the parcelling of ourselves out, as called to 
particular acts of beneficence, would be a pretty 
cement of society and virtue. It is the ordinary 
foundation for men's holding a copimerce with each 
other, and becoming familiar, that they agree in the 
same sort of pleasure ; and sure it may also be some 
reason for an^ity, that they are under one common 

13 
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distress. If all the rich who are lame in the gout, 
from a life of ease, pleasure, and luxury, would 
help those few who have it without a previous life 
of pleasure, and add a few of such laborious mei}, 
who are become lame from unhappy blows, falls, 
or other accidents of age or sickness ; I say, would 
such gouty persons administer to the necessities of 
men disabled like themselves, the consciousness of 
such a behaviour would be the best julep, cordial, 
and anodyne, in the feverish, faint, and tormenting 
vicissitudes of that miserable distemper. The same 
may be said of all other, both bodily and intellectual 
evils. These classes of charity would certainly 
bring down blessings upon an age and people ; j 
if men were not petrified with the love of ti 
world, against all sense of the commerce whica 
ought to be among them, it would not be an unrea- 
sonable bill for a poor man in the agony of pain, 
aggravated by want and poverty, to draw upon a 
sick alderman after this form : 

* MR. BASIL PLENTY, 
' SIR, 

' You have the gout and stone, with sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; I have the 
gout and stone, not worth one far- 
thing; I shall pray for you, and de- 
sire you would pay the bearer twenty 
shillings for value received from. 

Sir, 
Cripplegate, Your humble servant, 

Aug. 29, 1712. LAZAUUS HOPEFUL.' 

The reader's own imagination will suggest te 
him the reasonableness of such correspondences, 
and diversify them into a thousand ibrms; but I 
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shall close this, as I began, upon the subject of 
blindness *. The following letter seems to be written 
by a man of learning, who is returned to his study 
after a suspense of ability to do so. The benefit 
he reports himself to have received, may well claim 
the handsomest encomium he can give the operator. 

' MR. SPECTATOE, 

' Ruminating lately on your admirable 
discourses on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I be- 
gan to consider to which of our senses we are obliged 
for the greatest and most important share of those 
pleasures ; and I soon concluded that it was to the 
sight. 'I'hat is the sovereign of the senses, and 
mother of all the arts and sciences, that have re- 
fined the rudeness of the uncultivated mind to a 
politeness that distinguishes the fine spirits from the 
barbarous goilt of the great vulgar and the small. 
The sight is the obliging benefactress that bestows 
on us the most transporting sensations that we have 
from the various and wonderful products of nature. 
To the sight we owe the amazing discoveries of 
the height, magnitude, and motion of the planets ; 
their several revolutions about their common centre 
of light, heat and motion, the sun. The sight 
travels yet farther to the fixed stars, and furnishei 
the understanding with solid reasons to prove, that 
each of them is a sun, moving on its own axis, in 
the centre of its own vortex or turbillion, and per- 
forming the same offices to its dependent planets 
that our glorious sun does to this. But the inquiries 
of the sight will not be stopped here, but make 
their progress through the immense expanse to th« 

• A benevolent institution in favour of blind people, atfi 
Swift's hospital, seem to have originated from this paper, cet- 
tihily fToiu Xhe principles of huiimuit^ stated in it. 
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Milky Way, and there divide the blended fires of 
the galaxy into infinite and different worlds, made 
up of distinct suns, and their peculiar equipages of 
planets, till, unable to pursue this track any further, 
it deputes the imagination to go on to new disco- 
Teries, till it fill the unbounded space with endless 
worlds. 

* The sight informs the statuary's chisel with 
power to give breath to lifeless brass and marble, 
and the painter's pencil to swell the fiat canvass 
with moving figures actuated by imaginary souls. 
Music indeed may plead another original '^, since 
Jubal, by the different falls of his hammer on the 
anvil, discovered by the ear the first rude music 
that pleased the antediluvian fathers ; but then the 
sight has not only reduced those wilder sounds into 
artful order and harmony, but conveys that harmony 
to the most distant parts of the world without tfa« 
help of sound. To the sight we owe not only all 
the discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine 
imagery of poetry that transports the intelligent 
reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

' As the sight has polished the world, so does it 
supply us with the most grateful and lasting plea* 
sure. Let love, let friendship, paternal aOection, 
filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it 
would be endless to enumerate all the pleasures and 
advantages of sight ; every one that has it, every 
hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels then^ 
enjoys them. 

' Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge 
are derived from the sight, so has Providence been 
more curious in the formation of its seat, the eve, 
than of the organs of the other senses. That stu- 

* Mr. Weaver ascribes tl^e discovery (u PjthagorM. 
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pendous machine is composed, in a wonderful man- 
ner, of muscles, membranes, and humours. Its 
motions are admirably directed by the muscles; 
the perspicuity of the humours transmits the rays of 
light; the rays are regularly refracted by their 
figure ; the black lining of the sclerotes effectually 
prevents their being confounded by reflexion. It 
is wonderful indeed to consider how many objects 
the eye it fitted to take in at once, and successively 
in an instant, and at the same time, to make a judg- 
ment of their position, figure, or colour. It watches 
against our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in all 
the visible objects, whose beauty and variety in- 
ftruct and delight. 

* The pleasures and advantages of sight being so 
great, the loss must be very grievous; of which 
Milton, from experience, gives the most sensible 
idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost^ 
and in his Samson Agonistes. 

' To light, in the former. 



-Thee I revisit safe. 



And feel tliy sovVeign vital lamp; but thou 
Kevbit*st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn.* 

' And a little after. 

* Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the uweet approach of ev*n or morn* 
Or sight of vernal bloom) or summer's rose. 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark. 
Surround me : from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with an iniiversal blank 
Of natures works, to me expang'd and raz*d» 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.** 
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' Again in Samson Ag<misto8. 

« But chief of all, 

O loss of sight! Oif thee I most complain : 
Blind among enemies I O worse than cIuuiuia 
X)ungeon, or beggary, or decripit age ! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me's extinct^ 
And all her various objects of delight 

AnnuU'd 

** Still as a fool. 

In pow*r of others, never hi my own. 
Scarce half T. seem to live, dead more than half: 
O dark ! dark ! dark ! amid the blaze of noon : 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclii^se. 
Without all hopes of day.** 

' The enjoyment of sight then being s< 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an e 
excellent and valuable is the skill of th 
which can restore the former, and red 
latter! My frequent perusal of the advert 
in the public newspapers (generally the mo 
able entertainment they afford) has presc 
with many and various benefits of this kinc 
my countrymen by that skilful artist Dr. Gi 
majesty's occulist extraordinary, whose haj 
has brought and restored to sight several 
in less than four years. Many have recei 
by his means who came blind from their 
w^omb, as in the famous instance of Jones 
ington*. I myself have been cured by 1 
weakness in my eyes next to blindness, 
y-eady to believe any thing that is report 
ability this way ; and know that i^iany^ \^ 

* This ostentatious oculist was, it seems, original 
jor tinker, afterwards a preacher in a congregation i 
William Jones was not born blind, and was but very 
all, benefited by Grant's operation, who appears to 
guilty of great Iraud and downright forgery in his ai 
iidvcrtii^ements of this pretended cui^. 
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It |im t: im i e iiff viRistance whh nimpr. htm^ tfit- 

ywl it freoi hiF ctiariTT. Bar a list of fMiticaliini 

onki swell my letter beyond itR boand;: : whai t 

said beinsT mifiicieiit to comfort tbcwe who err 

like dintreBR, since tber may conceive hfvpcac 

i> loncrer nu9erEd>le in this kind, while 

re 00 able an occnlist as I>r, QnatL 

1 am the %>ectator's 

iuB^le flnrant. 
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Quid? ft fuu TuUu tervo fma et ptde muU^ 
Txigua^que togtr simvJet teit(*re Catimem ; 
VhiuiaHne rcpnrtewM, wMfrca^ C^timis f 

HOI. 1 fip. xbc. Itw 

Soppose a man the coanest gown shooid wear, 
li^o shoes, his ibreliead loagh, his look sererob 
And ape great Cato in his form and dress; 
Must ha hb Tirtucs and his mind express ? 

CRSECll* 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 

' I AM now in the country, and emplojr 

It of my time in reading, or thinking upon what 

nave read. Your paper comes constantly dowti 

, and it affects me so much, that I find my 

ights run into your way : and I recommend to 

ou a subject upon which you have not yet touchccl, 

that is, the satisfaction some men seem to taki 

1 1 inperfvctions : I think on« may call it gXo* 
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rying in their insufficiency. A certain great auth 
is of opinion it is the contrary to envy, though 
haps it may proceed from it. Nothing is so c 
mon as to hear men of this sort, speaking of thei 
selves, add to their own merit (as they think) 1 
impairing it, in praising themselves for their detec 
freely allowing they commit some few frivolous e 
rors, in order to be esteemed persons of uncomm< 
talents and great qualifications. They are general 
professing an injudicious neglect of dancing, :fe; 
cing, and riding, as also an unjust contempt f 
travelling, and the modern languages; as for the 
part, they say, they never valued or troubled t 
heads about them. This panegyrical satire i 
themselves certainly is worthy of your animadve 
sidn. 1 have known one of these gentlemen thii 
himself obliged to forget the day of an appoin 
ment, and sometimes even that you spoke to hin 
and when you see 'em, they hope you'll. pard< 
'em, for they have the worst memory in the worl 
One of 'em started up t'other day in some confusii 
and said, *' Now I think on't, I am to meet 
Mortmain, the attorney, about some busin d 
whether it is to-day or to-morrow, 'faith i car 
tell." Now, to my certain knowledge, he k 
his time to a moment, and was there accordingi 
These forgetful persons have, to heighten the 
crime, generally the best memories of any peopl 
as I have found out by their remembering som 
.times through inadvertency. Two or three of *e 
that I know can say most of our modern tragedi 
by heart. I asked a gentleman the other day th 
is famous for a good carver (at which acquisition 1 
is out of countenance, imagining it may detra 
from some of his more essential qualifications) 
lielp me to something that was near him ; but J 
excused himself, and blushing told m^ " Of c 
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thiBCs ht conld npv&' carce in hk life ; ^ liMQurl^ it 
cao be prwed iifMiD uim xlua. iie cuii. up^ disfOMi^ 
and vncascfe «3cb inctimfAaratik- deiaerjiy* I wouki 
not be madtxvMfitd s^ li 1 iii.iuiriA in l^ud&hW for a 
maa of qu&iitT uid iitnimt u> rir&l ibc iicquifuiions 
of aiti^^rs, Mud tmckuLToar xo es^ceJ m iinje hai'kiy 
qoalides; wn, I arfrof oniy againiii beiiu; ai;hjLnK\i 
of what i* reaiiy priuse-wortiiy. A* Ukwc- prrtt«<xs 
to iogenuiry skcm tbeiaatlvt^ aeTexal wavfv you wi]) 
often see a man of tiii» temper ashaaaoi to ho ck^^i^ 
and setting up for wit, oiiiy lrc«i nec:«igenco ia his 
habit. Now I am opon cbis heaJ, 1 caniH>i help 
ohsenrin^ also upon a very difierK:ui foUy prooescd^ 
ing from the same cause. As tiiese above moutioiK^i 
arise from edecting an equality wiih meji of greater 
talents, from having the same faulis. there are others 
that would come at a parallel with those above thoiii» 
by possessing little advantages which they want. 
I heard a young man not long ago, who h;ls siMist\ 
comfort himself in his ignorance of Givek, IK'bixnv, 
and the Orientals: at the same time that ho pub- 
lished his aversion to those languages, ho said that 
the knowledge of them was ratlier a diminution 
than an advancement of a man*s character: thotiu^li 
at the same time 1 know he languishes and rrpino» 
he is not master of them himself. Whenovor 1 lako 
any of these fine persons thus detracting froui what 
they do not understand, I tell them I will coniplaiu 
to you; and say I am sure you will not allow it an 
exception against a thing, that he who couIciuuh it 
is an ignorant in it. 

I am. Sir, 
Your most humble survnnt, 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM a man of a very good < 
am honourably in love. I hopa you will 

VOL. Xill. K. 
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the ultimate purpose is honest, there may be, with- 
out trespass against innocence, some toying bylli^ 
way. Peo4)le of condition are perhaps too diktat 
and formal on those occasions ; but however that k(, 
I am to confess to you that I have writ some verses 
to atone for my offence. You professed authors are 
a little severe upon us, who write' like gentlemen: 
but if you are a friend to love, you will insert my 
poem. You cannot imagine how much service it 
would do me with my fair one, as well as reputation 
with all my friends, to have something of mine in 
the Spectator. My crime was, that I snatched 
kiss, and my poetical excuse as follows: 

I. 

*' Belinda, see from yonder flowers 

The bee flies loaded to its cell : 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 

An; they impair'd in show or smell f 

II. 

*< So, though I robbed you of a kiss. 

Sweeter than their ambrosial dew : 
Why are you angry at tny bliss ? 

Has it at all impoverish'd you ? 

in. 

•* *Tis by this cunning I contrive. 

In spite of your unkind reserve. 
To keep my famish'd love alive 

Which you inhumanely would starve.** 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

TIMOTHY STANZA.' 
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• SIB9 Aug. 95, 1712. 

' Having a little time upon my hands, 
Icould not think of bestowing it better, than in writ- 
ing an epistle to the Spectator^ which I now do^ and 
am^ Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

BOB SHORT« 

' P. S. If you approve of my style, I am likely 
enough to become your correspondent. I desire 
your opinion of it. I design it for that way of writ^ 
ing called by the judicious " the familiar.' 
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Asperitas, agrestiSf et inconcinna, 

BOR. 1 Ep. xTiii. fl^ 
Rude, rustiCi and inelegant, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

•■ Being of the number of those that have 
lately retired from the centre of business and pleasure, 
my uneasiness in the country where I am arises rather 
from the society than the solitude of it. To be ob- 
liged to receive and return visits from and to a circle 
of neighbours, who, through diversity of age or in- 
clinations, can neither be enterftiining nor serviceable 
to us, is a vile loss of time, and a slavery from which 
a man should deliver himself, if possible : for why 
must I lose the remaining part of my life because 
they have thrown away the former parts of theirs? 

K2 
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It is to me an insupportable affliction^ to be tor- 
mented with the narrations of a set of people, who 
are warm in their expressions of the quick relish of 
that pleasure which their dogs and horses have a more 
delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest and - 
abhor that damnable doctrine and position of the ne- 
cessity of a bumper, though to one's own toast ; for 
though it be pretended that these deep potations are 
used only to inspire gaiety, they certainly drown that 
cheerfulness which would survive a moderate cir- 
culation. If at these meetings it were left to every . 
stranger either to fill his glass according to his own 
inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds hfe 
has bfeen sufficiently obedient to that of others, these 
entertainments would be governed with more good 
sense, and consequently with more good breeding, 
than at present they are. Indeed, where any of the 
guests are known to measure their fame or pleasure 
by their glass, proper exhortations might be used to 
these to push their fortunes in this sort of reputation; 
but, where it is unseasonably insisted on to a modest 
stranger, this drench may be said to be swallowed 
with the same necessity as if it had been tendered 
in the horn for that purpose *, with this aggravating 
circumstance, that it distresses the entertainer's guest 
in the same deijree as it relieves his horses. 

' To attend without impatience an account of five- 
barred gates, double ditches, and precipices, and 
to survey the orator with desiring eyes, is to me ex- 
tremely difficult, but absolutely necessary, to be upon 
tolerable terms with him; but then the occasional 
bursting out into laughter is of all other accomplish- 
ments the most requisite. 1 confess at present 1 have 
not that command of these convulsions as is neces- 

* A horn is used to administer potions to kofses. 
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sary to be good company ; therefore I beg you would 
publish this letter, and let me be known all at oncd 
for a queer fellow^ and avoided. It is monstrous 
to me, that we who are given to reading and calm 
conversation should ever be visited by these roarers; 
but they think they themselves, as n^ghbours, may 
come into our rooms with the same right that they 
and their dogs hunt in our grounds. , 

' Your institution of clubs I have always admired^ 
in which you constantly endeavoured the union of 
the metaphorically defunct, that is, such as are nei- 
ther serviceable to the busy and enterprising part of 
mankind, nor entertaining to the retired and specu- 
lative. There should certainly therefore in each 
county be established a club of the persons whose 
conversations I have described, who for their own 
private, as also the public emolument, should ex« 
elude, and be excluded, all other society. Their 
attire should be the same with their huntsmen's, and 
none should be admitted into this green conversation- 
piece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 
A broken rib or two might also admit a man with- 
out the least opposition. The president must neceS'* 
sarily have broken his neck, and have been taken 
up dead once or twice: for the more malms this 
brotherhood shall have met with, the easier will 
their conversation flow and keep up ; and when any 
one of these vigorous invalids had finished his nar- 
ration of the collar-bone, this naturally would intro- 
duce the history of the ribs. Besides, the diilerent 
circumstances of their falls and fractures would help 
to prolong and diversify their relations. There 
should also be another club of such men, who had 
not succeeded so well in maiming themselves, but 
are however in the constant pursuit of these accom- 
plishments. I would by no means be suspected, by 
what I have said^ to traduce in general th« body of 

&3 
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fox-hunters; for whilst I look upon a reasonable 
creature full speed after a pack of dogs by way of 
pleasure, and not of business^ I shall always make 
Ixmourable niention of it. 

' But the most irksome conversation of all others 
I have met with in the neighbourhood^ has been 
among two or three of your travellers who have 
overlooked mpn and manners^ and have passed 
through France and Italy with the same observation 
that the caniers and stage coachmen do through 
Great Britain ; that is> their stops and stages have 
been regulated according to the liquor they havc^ met 
v/ith in their passage. They indeed remember the 
names of abundance of places, with the particular 
fineries of certain churches ; but their distingmshing 
mark is certain prettiness of foreign language^ 
the meaning of which they could have better ex- 
pressed in their own. The entertainment of these 
line observers Shakspeare has described to consist 

** In talking of the Alps and Apenniues^ 
The Pyrenean, and the River Po:'* 

and then concludes with a sigh, 

** Now this is worshipful societj !* 

' I would not be thought in all this to hate sack 
honest creatures as dogs ; I am only unhappy that I 
cannot partake in their diversions. But I love them 
so well, as dogs, that I often go with my pockets 
stufted with bread to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours' houses. There 
is in particular a young hound of great expectation, 
vivacity, and enterprise, that attends my flights 
wherever he spies me. This creature observes my 
countenance, and behaves himself accordingly. His 
mirth, his frolic, and joy, upon the sight of me has 
been observed^ and I have been gravely desired not 
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to encourage him so much^ for it spoils his parts ; 
but I think he shows them sufficiently in the several 
boundings^ friskings^ and scourings, when he makes 
his court to me : but I foresee in a little time he 
and I must keep company with one another only, 
for we are fit for no other in these parts. Having 
informed you how I do pass my time in the country 
where I am, I must proceed to tell you how I would 
pass it, had I such a fortune as would put me above 
the observance of ceremony and custom. 

' My scheme of a country life then should be as 
follows. As I am happy in three or four very agree- 
able friends, these I would constantly have with me ; 
and the freedom we took with one another at school 
and the university, we would maintain and exert 
upon all occasions with great courage. There should 
be certain hours of the day to be employed in read* 
ing, during which time it should be impossible for 
any one of us to enter the other's chamber, unless by 
storm. After this we would communicate the trash 
or treasure we had met with, with our own reflex* 
ions upon the matter; the justness of which we 
would controvert with good-humoured warmth, and 
never spare one another out of that complaisant spi • 
rit of conversation, which makes others affirm and 
deny the same matter in a quarter of an hour. If 
any of the neighbouring gentlemen, not of our turn, 
should take it in their heads to visit me, I should 
look upon these persons in the same degree enemies 
to my particular state of huppiness, as ever the French 
were to that of the public, and I would be at an an- 
nual expence in spies to observe their motions. 
Whenever 1 should be surprised with a visit, as I 
hate drinking, 1 would be brisk in swilling bumpers, 
upon this maxim, that it is better to trouble others 
with my impertinence, than to be troubled myself 
with theirs. , The necessity of an infirmary makes 
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me resolve to fall to that project ; and as we should 
be but five, the terrors of an involuntary separation, 
which our number cannot so well admit of, would 
make us exert ourselves in opposition to all the par*- 
ticulars mentioned in your institution of that equi- 
table confinement. This my way of life I know 
would subject me to the imputation of a morose, 
covetous, and singular fellow. These and all other 
hard words, with all manner of insipid jests, and all 
other reproach, would be matter of mirth to me and 
my friends : besides, I would destroy the application 
of the epithets morose and covetous, by a yearly relief, 
of my undeservedly necessitous neighbours, and by 
treating my friends and domestics with a humanity 
that should express the obligation to lie rather on my 
side ; and as for the word singular, 1 was always of 
opinion every man must be so, to be what one would 
desire him. 

Your very humble servant, 

J. R.** 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' About two years ago I was called up- 
on by the younger part of a country family, by my 
mother's side related tome, to visit Mr. Campbell f, 

♦ This letter was probably written by Steele's fellow coUe* 
giaii and friend, the Kev. Mr. Richard Parker. Ihis accom* 
pluihed scholar was for many years vicar of Erableton, in Nor- 
thumberland, a living in the gift of Merton college, where he 
and Steele lived in (he most cordial familiarity. Not reli^htt^ 
the rural sports of Bamboroughshire, he declined the inter- 
change of visits with most of the hospitable gentlemen in hit 
neighbourhood : who, invigorated by their diversions, indulged 
in copious meals, and were apt to be vociferous in their mirth, 
and over importunate with their guests, to join in their convi- 
yiality. 

t Duncan Campbell announced himself to the public as a 
£cotch liighlauder, gifted with the lecood tight. H« wat^ ac 
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the dumb man ; for they told me that that was chiefly 
what brought them to town, having heard wonderi 
of him in Essex. I, who always wanted faith ia 
matters of that kind, was not easily prevailed on to 
go; but, lest they should take it ill, I went with 
them ; when, to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related 
all their past life; in short, had he not been pre* 
vented, such a discovery would have come out as 
would have ruined the next design of their coming 
to town, viz. buying wedding clothes. Our names 

though he never heard of us before and we 

endeavoured to conceal were as familiar to him 

as to ourselves. To be sure, Mr. Spectator, he is 
a very learned and wise man. Being impatient to 
know my fortune, having paid my respects in a fa- 
mily Jacobus, he told me (after his manner) among 
several other things, that in a year and nine months 
I should fall ill of a new fever, be given over by my 
physicians, but should with much difficulty recover : 
that, the lirst time I took the air afterwards, I should 
be addresed to by a young gentleman of a plentiful 
fortune, good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. 
Spectator, he is the purest man ia the world, for all 
he said is come to pass, and I am the happiest she 
in Kent. I have been in quest of Mr. Campbell 
these three months, and cannot find him out. Now, 
hearing you are a dumb man too, I thought you 
might correspond, and be able to tell me something ; 
for I think myself highly obliged to make his fortune, 
as he has mine. It is ifl||y possible your worship, 
who has spies all over thIRowu, can inform me how 



pretended to be, deaf and dumb, and sacceeded in making 
a fortune to hiniitelf, by practising for sonic years on the ere* 
dolity of the vulgar in the ignominious clmracter of a fortune^ 

teller. 
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to send to him. If you can, I beseech you be 
speedy as possible, and you will highly oblige 

Your constant reader and admirer, 

BULCIBELLA THANKLEY. 

Ordered, That the inspector I employ about won- 
ders inquire at the Golden- Lion, opposite to th< 
Half- Moon tavern in Drury-lane, into the merits o 
this silent sage, and report accordingly. 

T. 
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* Qvee res in se neque consilium, neque modum 
Habet uUum, earn consilio regere nxm potis. 

TER. £un. Act. i. Sc 1. 

The thing that in itself has neitfier measure nor consideration 
counsel cannot rule. 

It is an old observation, which has been made o 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themselve 
with their sovereign, than promote his real service 
that they accommodate their counsels to his inclina 
tions, and advise him to such actions only as hi 
heart is naturally set upon. The privy counsello 
of one in love must observe the same conduct, un 
less he would forfeit theJnendship of the pers 
who desires his advice, inave known several c 
cases of this nature. Hipparchus was going v 
marry a common woman, but being resolved to d< 
nothing without the advice of his friend Philander 
he consulted him upon the occasion. Philander toU 
him his mind freely, and represented his mistress t< 
bim in such strong colours^ that the next morning 
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he received a challenge for his pains^ and before 
twelve o'clock was run through the body by the man 
who had asked his advice. Celia was more prudent 
on the like occasion. She desired Leonilla to give 
her opinion freely upon the young fellow who made 
his addresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told 
her with great frankness, that she looked upon him 

as one of the most worthless Celia, forseeiug 

what a character she was to expect, begged her not 
to go on, for that she had been privately married to 
him above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman 
seldom asks advice before she has bought her wed- 
ding clothes. When she has made her own choice, 
for form's sake she sends a conge d'elire to her 
friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and motives that 
let people at work on these occasions, and put them 
upon asking advice which they never intend to take ; 
I look upon it to be none of the least, that they are 
incapable of keeping a secret which is so very pleas- 
ing to them. A girl longs to tell her confidante, 
that she hopes to be married in a little time ; and, 
in order to talk of the pretty fellow that dwells so 
much in her thoughts, asks her very gravely, what 
she would advise her to do in a case of so much, dif- 
ficulty. Why else should Melissa, who had not a 
thousand pounds in the W/(j^ld, go into every quartei 
of the town to ask her acquaintance, whether they 
Would advise her to ta^||Com Townly, that made 
his addresses to her wil^Ki estate of iive thousand 
a-year ? It is very pleasaw^ on this occasion, to hear 
the lady propose her doubts, and to see the pain* 
ihe is at to get over them. 

I must not here omit a practice w^hich is in use 
among the vainer part of our sex, who will often ask 
a frignd's advice in relation to a fortune whom tliey 
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are never like to come at. Will Honeycomb, who i 
now on the verge of threescore, took me aside no 
long since, and asked me in his most serious look 
whether I would advise him to marry my lady Belti 
Single, who, by the way, is one of the greatest for- 
tunes about town. I stared him full in the face upm 
80 strange a question ; upon which he immediateh 
gave me an inventory of her jewels and estate, ada 
uig that he was resolved to do nothing in a mattei 
of such consequence without my approbation. Find- 
' ing he would have an answer, I told him if he couk 
get the lady's consent, he had mine. This is aboai 
the tenth match which, to my knowledge. Will hsd 
consulted his friends upon, without ever opening 1 
mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the follow- 
ing letter, which comes to me from some notabk 
young female scribe, who, by the contents of it, seemsi 
to have carried matters so far, that she is ripe fbi 
asking advice : but as I would not lose her good 
will, nor forfeit the reputation which I have with 
her for wisdom, I shall only communicate the letter 
to the public, without returning any answer to it, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Now, sir, the thing is this; Mr. Shapely 
is the prettiest gentleman about town. He is very 
tall, but not too tall neither. He dancer like an angel. 
His mouth is made I ^, not know how, but it is 
the prettiest that I ever Mr ^" "^y l^^^* He is always 
laughing, for he has an mfinite deal of wit. If you 
did but see how he rolls his stockings ! He has a 
thousand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw 
him, you would like him. He is a very good scholar, 
and can talk Latin as fast as English. I wish you 
could but see him dauce. Mow you must under- 
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stand poor Mr. Shapely has no estate ; but how can 
he help that, you know ? And yet my friends are so 
unreasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 
because he has no estate ; but 1 am sure he has that 
that is better than an estate ; for he is a good-natured, 
ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome 
man; and I am obliged to him for his civilities ever 
since I saw him. I forgot to tell you that he has 
black eyes, and looks upon me now and then as if he 
had tears in them. And yet my friends are so un- 
reasonable, that they would have me be uncivil to 
him. I have a goo() portion which they cannot 
hinder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the 29th 
day of August next, ^nd an) therefore willing to 
settle in the world as soon as I csm, and so is Mr. 
Shapely. But every body J advise with here is 
poor Mr. Shapely's enemy. I desire therefore you 
will give me your advice, for I know you are a 
wise man ; and if you advise me well> I am resolved 
to follow it. I heartily wish you could see him 
dance ; and am> 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

B.IX 

' He loves your Spectators mightily.' 
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' I 1 Lticidus ordo, 

BOlji* Art. Poet. 41. . 

Methpd gives Uglit 

Among itiy daily papers which I bestow oi 

f)ublic, there are some which are written with 
arity and method^ and others that run otit inl 
wildness of those compositions which go b; 
name of essays. As for the first, I hare the y 
•cheme of the discourse in my mind before I se 
to paper. In the other kind of writing, it is 
cient that I hate several thoughts on a subject, 
out troubling myself to range thein in such < 
that they may seem to grow out of one another 
be disposed under the proper heads. Senecs 
Montaigne are patterns for writing in thb last 
as Tully and Aristotle excel in the other. W 
read an author of genius who writes without 
^hod, I fancy myseU* in a wood that abounds 
a great many noble objects, rising one ai 
another in the greatest confusion and < 
When I read a methodical discourse, I am 
regular plantation, and can place myself in its 
ral centres, so as to take a. view of all the line 
walks that are struck fre^l" them. You may ra 
in the one a whole day together, and every mc 
discover something or other that is new to 
but when you have done, you will have but a 
fused imperfect notion of the place: in the 
your eye commands the whole prospect,^ and 
you such an idea of it a& is not easily worn c 
the memory* 
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Irregularity and want of method are ofily support- 
able in men of great learning or genius, who are 
often too full to be exacts and therefore choose 
to throw down their pearls in heaps before the 
reader, rather than be at the pains of stringing 
them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both in respect 
to the writer and the reader. In regard to the first, 
it is a great help to his invention. When a man has 
planned his discourse, he finds a great many 
thoughts rising out of every head, that do not offer 
themselves upon the general survey of a subject. 
His thoughts are at the same time more intelligible, 
and better discover their drift and meaning, when 
they are placed in their proper lights, and follow 
one another in a regular series, th-^ when they are 
thrown together without order and connexion. 
There is always an obscurity in confusion ; and the 
same sentence that would have enlightened the 
reader in one part of a discourse, perplexes him 
m another. For the same reason, likewise, every 
thought in a methodical discourse, shows itself ui 
its greatest beauty, as the several figures in a piece 
(tf painting receive new grace from their disposi- 
tion in the picture. The advantages of a reader 
from a methodical discourse are correspondent 
with those of the writer. He comprehends every 
thing easily, takes it in with pleasure, and retains it 
Iwig. 

Method is not less reqipite in ordinary conversa-* 
tion than in writing, provided a man would talk 
to make himself understood. I, who hear a thou« 
sand coffee-house debates every day, am very sensi- 
ble of this want of method in the thoughts of my 
honest countrymen. There is not one dispute in 
ten which is managed in those schools of politics^ 
ifber^, after jy^^e three first sentences, theauestion 
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is not entirely lost Our disputants put me in n 
of the scuttle-fish, that when he is unable to < 
cate himself blackens all the \vater about him ui 
be becomes invisible. Tlie man who does i 
know how to methodise his thoughtVi has always, 
borrow a phrase from the Dispensary, ' a ban 
superfluity of words;' the fruit is iost amidst t 
exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzsle is one of the most eminent immetl 
dicat disputants of any that has falleti under my < 
servation. Tom has read enough to make him vc 
impertinent: his knowledge is sufficient to ra 
doubts, but not to clear them. It is pity that he 1 
so much learning, or that he has not a great d' 
more. With tiiese qualifications Tom sets up foi 
free-thinker, finds a great many things to blame 
the constitution of his country, and gives shrewd 
timations, that he does not believe another wot 
In short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his pa 
will give him leave. He has got about half a doz 
commot^>place topics, into which he never fails 
turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion 
it. Though the matter iu debate be about Dou 
or Denain, it is ten to one but half his discourse rt 
upon the unreasonableness of bigotry and priestcrs 
This makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all th< 
who have less sense than himsell; and the conten 
of ail those who have more. There is none in to^ 
wliom Tom dreads so much as my friend Will Di 
Will, wtio is acquainted wtUi Tom's logic, when 
finds him running oft* the question, cuts him sb 
with a * What then? We allow all this to be tri 
but what is it to our present purpose?' I ha 
known Tom eloquent half an hour together, and t 
umphing, as lie thought, in the superiority of the i 
gunient, when he has been nonplussed on a sudd 
by Mr. Dry's desiring him to tell the ^mpany wi^ 
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it was that he endeavoured to prove. In short. Dry 
is a man of a^llear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the same advantage over Puzzle that a 
small body of regular troops would gain over a num- 
berless undisciplined militia. 

C. 
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An me ludit amabU'u 



Imaniii / audire et videor pio* 
Lrrure ptr luco^, amiriue 

Quos et aqiuc subeunt et aurcP, 



■Docs airy fancy cheat 



HOB. 3 Od. It* ft. 



My mind well plea^'d uitli tiic deceit? 

1 seem to hear, I seem to move. 

And wander througli the happy grove, 

VVhiTt; ^luouth i>priiig» How, and lijurm'ring breese 

\Vantou> through the wavuig trees. 

CREECH. 



;i ' SIR, 

t| * Having lately read your esuay on The 

I' l^leasures of the Imagination, 1 wan Wf taken with 
, your thoughts upon .s<ime of our Englinh gardens^ 
' that I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter 
I upon that subject. 1 am one, you must know, who 
;, am looked upon as a humorist in gardening. 
I have several acres about my house, which 1 call 
my garden, and which a skilful gardener would not 
ktiow what to call. It is a confusion of kitchen and 
parterre, orchard and ilower garden^ which lie 9^ 

l3 
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mixt and interwoTen with one another, that if a fo- 
reigner^ who had seen nothing of our comtry, should 
be conveyed into my garden at his first landing, he 
woald look upon it as a natural wilderness, and one of 
the uncultivated parts of our country. My flowen 
grow up in several parts of the garden in the greatest 
luxuriancy and profusion. I am so far from being fond 
of any particular one, by reason of its rarity, that if I 
meet with any one in a field which pleases me, I give it 
a place in my garden. By this means, whena stranger 
walks with me, he is surprized to see several large 
spots of ground covered with ten thousand diflerent 
colours, and has often singled out flowers that he might 
have met with under a common hedge, in a field, or 
in a meadow, as some of the greatest beauties of the 
place. The only method I observe in this particular, 
is to range in the same quarter the products of the 
same season, that they may make their appearance 
together, and compose a picture of the greatest va- 
riety. There is the same irregularity in my planta- 
tions, which run into as great a wildness as their na- 
ture will permit. I take in none that do not natu- 
rally rejoice in the soil ; and am pleased, when I am 
walking in a labyrinth of my own raising, not to 
know whether the next tree I shall meet with is an 
apple or an oak, an elm or a pear - tree. My kit- 
chen has likewise its particular quarters assigned it ; 
for, besides the wholesome luxury which that place 
abounds with, I have always thought a kitchen*gar«« 
den a more pleasant sight than the finest orangery 
or artificial green-house. I love to see every thing 
in its perfection ; and am more pleased to survey 
my rows of colworts and cabbages, with a thousand 
nameless pot - herbs, springing up in their full fra- 
grancy and verdure, than to see the tender plants 
of foreij^n countries kept alive by artificial beats, or 
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withering in an aar and soil that are not adapted ta 
them. 1 muat not <Mnity that there is a fountain 
rising in the upper part of my garden, which fornuh 
a little wandering rill, and administers to the plea- 
sure as well as the plenty of the place. I have so 
conducted it, that it visits most of my plantations; 
and have taken particular care to let it run in the 
same manner as it would do in an open field, so that 
it generally passes through banks of violets and prim- 
roses^ plats of willow, or other plants, that seem to 
be of its own producing. There is another circum- 
stance in which J am very particular, or, as my neigh- 
bours call me, very whimsical : as my garden invites 
into it all the birds of the country, by ofiering 
tl)€m the conveniency of springs and shades, soli- 
tude and shelter, I do not sufler any one to destroy 
their nests in the spring, or drive them from their 
usual haunts in iruit-time; I value my garden 
more for being full of blackbirds than cherries, 
aad very frankly give them fruit for their songs. 
By this means 1 have always the music of the 
season in its perfection, and am highly delighted 
to see the jay or the thrush hopping about my 
walks, and shooting before my eyes across tJiie se- 
veral little glades and alleys that I pass through, 
I think there are as many kinds of gardening as 
of poetry: your makers of parterres and flower- 
gardens are epigrammatists and sonneteers m this 
art ; contrivers of bowers and grottos, treillages and 
cascades, are romance vnriters. Wise and London 
are our heroic poets; and if, as a critici I may sin- 
gle out any passage of their works to commend, 
1 shall take notice of that part in the upper garden 
at Kensington, which was at first nothing but a gra- 
vel pit. It must have been a fine genius for gar- 
dening that could have thought of fofwng such an 
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unsightly hollow into so beautif\j| ati area> and to 
hare hit tbe eye with so unconiinon and ag;reeable 
a scene as that which it is now wrought into. To 
give this particular spot of ground the greater eflfect, 
they have made a very pleasing contrast; for» as ou 
one side of the walk you see this hollow bason, with 
its several little plantations, lying so conVeDieutly 
under the eye of the beholder, on the other side of 
it there appears a seeming mount, made up of trees 
rising one higher than another, in proportion as they 
approach the centre. A spectator^ who has not 
heard this account of it, would think this circular 
mount was not only a real one, but that it had been 
actually scooped out of that hollow space which I 
have before mentioned. I never yet met with any^ 
one, who has walked in this gairden, . who was not 
struck with that part of it which I have here men- 
tioned. As for myself, you will find, by the account 
which I have already given you, that my composi- 
tions in gardening are altogether after the Pindaric 
manner, and run into the beautiful wildness of na* 
ture, without affecting the nicer elegancies of art. 
What I am now going to mention will, periiaps, 
deserve your attention more than any thing I have 
yet said. I find that, in the discourse which I spoke 
of at the beginning of my letter, you are against 
filling an English garden with evergreens; and indeed 
I am so far of your opinion, that I can by no means 
thitik the verdure of an evergreen comparable to 
that which shoots out annually, and clothes our trees 
in the summer season. But 1 liave often wondered 
thai those who are like myself, and love to live in 
gardens, have never thought of contriving a winter 
garden, uliich would consist of such trees only as 
never cast their leaves. We have very often little 
snatches of sunshine and fair weather in the -most' 
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waoom^ottMe parts of the year, and htve frequently 
several days in November and January that are at 
agreeable as any in the finest mouths. At such times» 
tbieref9re> I think there could not be a greater plea« 
sore than to walk in such a winter garden as I have 
proposed. In the summer season the whole country 
Uooms, and is a kind of garden ; for Which reason 
we are not so sensible of those beauties that at thia 
time may be every where met with; but when na« 
tore is in her desolation, and presents us with nothing 
but bleak and barren prospects, there is something 
unspeakably cheerful in a spot of ground which is 
covered with trees that smile amidst all the rigour 
of winter, and give us a view of the most gay sea* 
son in the midst of that which is the most (lead and 
melancholy. I have so far indulged myself in this 
thought, that I have set apart a whole acre of ground 
for the executing of it The walls are covered with 
ivy instead of vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, 
aad the holly, with mauy other trees and plants of 
the same nature, grow so thick in it, that you can« 
not imagine a more lively scene. The glowing red* 
nessof the berries, with which they are hung at this 
time, vies with the verdure of their leaves, and is apt 
to inspire the heart of the beholder with that vernal 
ielight which you have somewhere taken notice of iiv 
Your former papers. It is very pleasant, at the same 
ime, to see the several kinds of birds retiring into 
his little green spot, and enjoying themselvtft among 
lie branches and foliage, Mhen my great garden, 
yhich I have before mentioned to you, does not af- 
<>rd a single leaf for their slielter. 

' You must know, sir, that I look upon the plea- 
mre which we take in a garden as one of the most in- 
iVK:ent delights in human life. A garden was the 

bitation of our first parents before the fall. It is 
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niturall y apt to fill the mind with caliliness and tr 
quility, and to lay all its turbulent passiong at 
It gives US a great insight into the contrivance J 
Wisdom of Providence, and suggests innume 
subjects for meditation. I cannot but think the ^ 
complacency and satisfaction virhich a man takei 
these works of nature to be a laudable, if not a i 
tuous, habit of mind. For all which reasons I h< 
jrou will pardon the length of my present letter. 
C. I am, 

Sir, &c.* 
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Quern pena arMtrhtm ett, etju$ ei nortnt 

HOR. An I'M!, v. 

Fasluoiit sole arbitieM of dreM. 
* MR. SPECTATOB, 

' It happened lately that a friend of mil 
who had many things to buy for his family, wou 
oblige me to walk with him to the shops. He « 
very nice in his way, and fond of having every thi 
shown ; which at first made me very uneasy ; but, 
his humour still continued, the tilings which I h 
been staring at along with him began to till n 
head, and led me into a set of amusing thougl 
concerning them. 

' I fancied it must be very surprising to any o 
who enters into a detail of fashions to consider h< 
far the vanity of mankind has laid itself out in dr< 
9'hat a prodigious number of people it maiutaii 



kknce is this ewe ^--"-^ ii»;.tf afciiilijr'miffa.vr 
rill not §iie«^JBft & ^ecaimet JMSTimfTurn ifcae 





^w^**^*" of MBcr Biatt2k, voiicai wumL am 
ample 
MNigb it tf 
^melT rkh, 

HDlck^d UpflB 

jcoiwlanry of 

XHU it, 

ler; so 

oiinsh in tbtirtamk bj 

' Fiom the sii0|KfiennBd anile 

found my firknd cxpnaft «> 
be bargainft he had MTiitr, that kjt 
if I had toU thcs} MBchc httve paawd i&r a R{««of ; 
1 chose rather to ii^'^jn wixh hniw aadittiltedi»« 
mme nin i^mw die ose ot 

' Here we jeaK»hcse«i 
'mied by his umtn, haw imtij he is slnich \f 
he objecte whick affwar to hin m aa aj^fecable 
Banner, how nrndi rtsthti coalnhvKe to nalce «s 
igieeable obiects, aid how nadi w^mmm it to oqr^ 
^cs that we tkomid ^ifftair ssu 

« We coonderad aan aa bakagiig to tocietasa; 
odeties as fonad of diffnait naks ilisjin^j^uiihsd 
»y habits, that all psoptr dmy sr waptct »ght aU 
tad their appeannee. 

« We took notice otfsercsaiadfMta^es which ate 
Bet with in the oocoirviccs of oonvetsation; hotr 
be bashfol man has bees soomtiBta so raised, as to 
xpiesB himself with aa air of Incdom when he 
Mgines that hit habit iatrafama him to cooqNuqr 
rith a bawMg maimer; aad amML besr a ImI 
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in fine clothes shall be suddenly heard with atten- 
tion^ till he has betrayed himself; whereas a man of 
sense^ appearing with a dress of negligence^ shall be 
but coldly received till he be proved by tinie, and 
established in a character. Such things as these we 
could recollect to have happened to our own know- 
ledge so very oflen, that we concluded the author 
had his reasons, who advisos his son to go in dress 
rather above his fortune than under it. 

' At last the subject seemed so considerable, that 
it was proposed to have a repository built for fashions^ 
as there are chambers for medals and other rarities. 
The building may be shaped as that which stands 
among the pyramids, in the form of a woman's 
head. This may be raised u))on pillars^ whose or- 
naments shall bear a just relation to the design. 
Thus there may be an imitation of fringe carved in 
the base, a sort of appearance of lace in the friease, 
and a representation of curling locks, with bows of 
ribbon sloping over them, may fill up the work of 
the cornice. The inside may be divided into tw» 
apartments appropriated to each sex. The apart- 
ments may be filled with shelves, on which boxes 
are to stand as regularly as books in a library. 
These are to have folding doors, which, being open- 
ed, you are to behold a baby dressed out in some 
fashion which has flourished, and standing upon m^ 
pedestal, where the time of its reign is marked^ 
down. For its further regulation, let it be ordered^ 
that every one who invents a fashion shall bring ii^ 
his box, whose front he may at pleasure have eithecT 
tvorked or painted with some amorous or gay <le— 
vice, that, like books with gilded leaves and covers^ 
it may the sooner draw the eyes of the beholders - 
And to the end that these may be preserved with al 
due care, let there be a keeper appointed, who shal 
Jbe a geutleuMui qualified with a competent kuow-^ 
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ledge in clolhes; so that by this means the place will 
be a comfortable sapport for some beau who has 
spent his estate in dressing. 

' The reasons offered* by which we expected to 
gain the approbation of the public* were as follow: — 
. ' First, That every one who is considerable 
enough to be a mode* and has any imperfection of 
nature or chance* which it is possible to hide by the 
advantage of clothes* may* by coming to this repo« 
Mtory* be furnished herself* and furnish all* who are 
under the same misfortune* with the most agreeable 
manner of concealing it; and that* on the other 
side* every one* who has any beauty in face or shape, 
may also be furnished with the roost agreeable man- 
ner of showing it. 

^ Secondly* That whereas some of our young 
gentlemen who travel* give us great reason to su- 
spect that they only go abroad to improve a fancy 
for dress* a project of this nature may be a means to 
.keep them at home; which is in effect the keeping 
.of so much money in the kingdom. And perhaps 
the balance of fashion in Europe* which now leans 
upon the side of France* may be so altered for the 
liiturc* that it may become as common with French* 
Jiieu to come to England for their finishing stroke of 
breeding* as it has been for Englishmen to go to 
France tor it 

' Thirdly* Whereas several great scholars* who 
xnight have been otherwise useful to the world* have 
.spent their time in studying to describe the dresses 
of the ancients from dark hints* which they are fain 
to interpret and support with much learning; it will 
from henceforth happen that they shall be freed 
from the trouble* and the world from uselesji volumes. 
This project will be a registry* to which posterity 
tiiay have recourse, for the clearing such obscure 

VOL. XIII. M 
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passages as tend that way in anthors; and therefore 
we shall not for the future submit ourselves to the 
learning of etymology, which might persuade the age 
to come that the farthingale was worn for cheapness, 
or the furbelow for warmth. 

* Fourthly, Whereas they, who are old them- 
selves, have often a way of railing at the extrava- 
gance of youth, and the whole age in which their 
children live ; it is hoped that this ill-humour will be 
much suppressed, when we can have recourse to 
the fashions of their times, produce them in our vin- 
dication, and be able to show, that it might have 
been as expensive in queen Elizabeth^s time only to 
wash and quill a ruf}^ as it is now to buy cravats or 
neck handkerchiefs. 

' We desire also have it taken notice of, that 
because we would show a particular respect to fo- 
reigners, which may induce them to perfect theSi 
breeding here in a knowledge which is very propei 
for pretty gentlemen, we have conceived the mottc 
for the house in the learned language. There is t« 
be a picture over the door, with a looking glass and 
a dressing chair in the middle of it ; then on one side 
are to be seen, above one another, patch boxes, pia< 
cushions, and little bottles ; on the other, powder- 
bags, puti&, combs, and brushes; beyond these^ 
twords with fine knots, whose points are hidden, 
and fans almost closed, with the handles down- 
ward, are to stand out interchangeably from the 
aides, until they meet at the top, and form a serai* 
circle over the rest of the figures ; beneath all, th< 
writing is to run in this pretty sounding manner : 

^ AdetUt qutftqiUft $unt, Veneret, GnclSiP, Cupidinet, 
Eh vobit adsunt in prompt^ 
Fact*, vincula, ipictdu; 
Hme cligitCi^ nmite, refgUt* 
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«* AH ye Venmes, Graces, and Cupids •ttett4t 

See, prepared to ^our hands 

Darb»» torches, and bands : 
Yoor weapons here cIioofie» and your empire extend." 

I am^ Sir, 

Tour most humble servant, 

A. R' 

The proposal of my correspondent I cannot but 
look upon as an ingenious method of placing persons 
(whose parts make them ambitious to exert them* 
selves in frivolous things) in a rank by themselves. 
In order to this, I would propose that there be a 
board of directors of the fashionable society ; and, 
because it is a matter of too much weight for a pri- 
vate man to determine alone, 1 should be highly t>b- 
liged to my correspondents if they could give in lists 
of persons qualified for this trust. If the chief cof- 
fee-houses, the conversations of w^hich places are 
carried on by persons, each of whom has his little 
number of followers and admirers, would name 
from among themselves two or three to be inserted, 
they should be put up with great faithfulness. Old 
beaux are to be represented in the first place ; but as 
that sect, with relation to dress, is almost extinct, 
k will, I fear, be absolutely necessary to take in all 
time-servers, properly so deemed ; that is, such as, 
without any conviction of conscience, or view of 
interest, change with the world, and that mei'ely 
from a terror of being out of fashion. Such also, 
who from facility of temper and too much obsequi- 
ousness, are vicious against their will, and follow 
leaders whom they do not approve, for want of cou- 
»age to go their ovm way, are capable persons fop 
this superintendency. Those who are loth to grow 
^ or would do any thing contrary i% the course 

M 3 
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and order of tilings^ out of fondness to be in fashion, 
are proper candidates. To conclude^ those who arc 
in fashion without apparent merit, must be supposed 
to have latent qualities^ which would appear in a 
post of direction; and therefore are to be regarded 
in forming these lists. Any> who shall be pleased 
according to those, or what further qualifications 
may occur to himself, to send a list, is desired to do 
it within fourteen days after this date. 

N. B. The place of the physician to this socicftVt 
according to the last-ineutioned qualification, 
aii^ady engaged. T. 
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*— — Dure J«,m marUis. 

tion. Ars Poet. 59t. 

To regulate the matrimonial life. 

Ma^y are the epistles I every day receive fin 
husbands who complain of vanity, pride, but, ab*i 
all, ill-<nature in their wives. I cannot tell how k 
is, but I think I see in all their letters that thecal 
of their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeea i 
have hardJy ever observed the married conditio 
unhappy, but for want of judgment or temper in 
the man. The truth is, we generally make love in 
a style and with sentiments very unfit for ordinary 
life: they are half theatrical and half romantic 
By this means we raise our imaginations to what i 
not to be expected in human life; and, because v 
did not beforehand think of the creature we a 
enamoured of, as subject to disbonoufj a^, sick- 
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Dess> impatience, or suUenness, bat altogether con- 
sidered her as tlie object of joy ; human nature it- 
self is often imputed to her as her particular imper- 
fection« or defect. 

I take it to be a ru1e» proper to be observed in all 
occurrences of life, but more especially in the do- 
mestic, or matrimonial part of it, to preserve 
always a disposition to be pleased. This cannot be 
supported but by considering things in their right 
light, and as Nature has formed them, and not as 
our own fancies or appetites would have them. 
He then who took a young lady to his bed, with no 
other consideration than the expectation of scenes of 
dalliance, and thought of her (as I said before) only 
as she was to administer to the gratification of de- 
sire; as that desire flags, will, without her fault, 
think her charms and her merit abated: (torn 
hence must follow indi^erence, dislike, peevishness, 
and rage. But the man who brings his reason to 
support his passion, and beholds what he loves, as 
liable to all the calamities of human life both in 
body and mind, and even at the best what must 
bring upon him new cares, and new relations; such 
a lover, I say, will form himself accordingly, and 
adapt his mind to* the nature of his circumstances. 
This latter person will be prepared to be a father^ 
a friend, an advocate, a steward for people yet un- 
born, and has proper aft'ections ready for every in« 
cident in the marriage state. Such a man can hear 
the cries of children with pity instead of anger ; and, 
when ttiev run over his head, he is not disturbed at 
their noise, but is glad of their mirth and health. 
Tom Trusty has told me, that he thinks it doubles 
his attention to the most intricate afi'air he is about* 
to hear his children, for whom all his cares are ap- 
plied, make a noise in the next room : on the other 
side. Will Sparkish cannot put on his perriwig, or 

M 3 
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adjust his cravat at the glass, for the noise of thoM 
damned nurses and squalling brats; and then ends 
with a gallant reflexion upon the comforts of malri* 
mony^ runs out of the hearing, and drives to the 
chocolate- house. 

According as the husband is disposed in himself* 
every circumstance of his life is to give him toi^ 
ment or pleasure. When the affection is well 
placed^ and supported by the considerations of dutjr, 
honour^ and friendship, which are in the highest db- 
grt-e engaged in this alliance, there can nothing riso 
in the common course of life, or from the blows or 
favours of fortune, in which a man will not 6nd 
matters of some delight unknown to a single condi- 
lion. 

He who sincerely loves his wife and family, an4 
studies to improve that aifection in hiiiiselt^ con- 
ceives pleasure from the most indiflerent things} 
while the married man, who has not bid adieu to thfi 
fashions and false gallantries of the town, is per- 
plexed with every thing around him. In both tfieae 
cases men cannot> indeed, make a sillier figure, thai^ 
in repeating such pleasures and pains to the rest of 
the world; but I speak of them only, as they sit 
upon those who are involved in them. As I visit 
all sorts of people, I cannot indeed but smile, when 
the good lady tells her husband what extraordinary 
things the child spoke since he went out. No 
longer than yesterday I was prevailed with to go 
home with a fond husband; and his wife told him, 
that his son, of his own head, when the clock in the 
parlour struck two, said papa would come home to 
dinner presently. While the father has him in a 
rapture in his arnts, and is drowning him with 
kisse?, the wife teils me he is but just four years oUI. 
Then they both struggle for him, and bring him up 
iU> me, and repeat his ub;:^rvatioa of tw,o o'clock. 1 
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was called upon^ by looks upon the child, and then at 
me, to say something; and I told the father that this 
remark of the infant of his coming home, and joining 
the time with it, was a certain indication that he 
would be a great historian and chronologer. They 
are neither of them fools,-,yet received my compli- 
ment with great acknowledgment of my prescience. 
I fared very well at dinner, and heard many other 
notable sayings of their heir, which would hav© 
given very little entertainment to one less turned to 
reflexion than. I was : but it was a pleasing specula* 
tion to remark on the happiness of a life, in which 
things of no moment give occasion of hope, self* 
satisfaction, and triumph. On the other hand, I 
have known an ill-natured coxcomb, who has hardly 
unproved in any thing but bulk, for want of this dis-* 
position, silence the whole family as a set of silly 
women and children, for recounting things which 
were really above his own capacity. 

When 1 say all this, I cannot deny but there are 
perverse jades that fall to men's lots, with whom it 
requires more than common proficiency in philoso-r 
phy to be able to live. When these are joined to 
men of warm spirits, without temper or learnings 
they are frequently corrected with stripes ; but on^ 
of our famous lawyers'^ is of opinion, that this ought 
to be used sparingly ; as I remember, those are his 
?ery words: but as it is proper to draw some 
spiritual use out of all afflictions, I should rather 
recommend to those who are visited with women of 
spirit, to form themselves for the world by patience 
^t home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the 
undoubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, owned 
^nd acknowledged that he owed great part of his 
virtue to the* exercise which his useful yfiie ccHistantiy 

* Bractoh* 
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H^ave it. There are sevei-al gi)od instructions laty 
be drawa from his wise answers to the people of I 
fortitude than himself on her suhject. A firi 
with iadignation, asked how so good a man c< 
live with so violent a creature? He obser?ed to him, 
that they who learn to k^eep a good seat on horse- 
back, mount iUe least manageable they can get; and, 
when they have mastered them> tliey are sure nevei 
to be discomposed on the backs of steeds less restive. 
At several times, to diiFerent persons^ on the same 
subject he has said, ' My dear friend, you are be- 
holden to Xantippe, that I bear so well your liyin^ 
out in a disput-e.' To another, ' My hen clacki 
very much, bat she brings me chickens. . They tha) 
live in a trading street are not disturbed at the pas* 
sage of carts/ i wotiki have, if possible, a wise man 
be conte<i1)ed with his iot, even with a shrew ; for 
though he cannot make her better, he may, you see 
make himself better by her means. 

But, instead of pursuing ^ny design of displaying 
conjuga4 love in its natu4:al beauties and attracttoiM 
I am got into tales to tlie disadvantage of that Stan 
of life. I mu$t say, therefore, that I am verily per 
suaded, that whatever is delightful in human life t 
to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the marne 
than in the single condition. lie that has this fiai 
sion ill perfection, in occasions of joy, can say to him 
self, besides his own satisfaction, * How -happy w 
this make my wife and children!' Upon occui 
rences of distress, or danger, can comfort himsell 
' But all this while my wile and children are safe, 
There is something in it, that doubles satisfa<*tioi 
because others participate them; and dispels ai 
dictions, because others are exempt from them. J 
who are married without this relish of their cin 
stance are in either a tasteless indolence and iieiru 
gcuce which is hardly to be attained, or else live i 
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the hourly repetition of sharp answers, eager up- 
braidings, and distracting reproaches. In a word^ 
the married state, with and without the affection 
mitable to it, is the complctest image of heaven and 
hell we are capable of receiving in this life. 
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Reponsare cupidinibus, contemnere honorei, 
Fortis, et t/t selpio tutus teres, atque rotundiis. 

HOR. & Sot. yU. 85* 

He, sir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pelf, 

And, greater still, he*s master of himself: 

Not to and fro by fears and factions huri'd. 

But loose to all the interests of tlie world ; 

And while the world turns round, entire and whole. 

He keeps the sacred tenour of his sooL 

PITT. 

*The Other day, looking over those old manu- 
scripts of which I have formerly given some ac- 
count, and which relate to the character of the. 
^mighty Pharamond of France, and the close friend- 
ship between him and his friend Eucrate, I found 
among the letters which had been in the custody of 
the latter an epistle from a country gentleman to 
Pharamond, wherein he excuses lumself from 
coming to court. The gentleman, it seems, was 
contented with his condition, had formerly been in 
the king's service ; but at the writing the following 
letter had, from leisure and reflexion, quite another 
sense of things than that which he had in the more 
active part of his life. 
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' Monsieur Chezluy to Pharamond, 

' DBEAD SIR, 

' I HAVE from your own hand (inclofled 
under the cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your majesty'c 
J)ed-chamber) a letter which invites me to courL 
I understand this great honour to be done me more 
out of respect and inclination to me, rather than 
regard to your own service ; for which reason I 
beg leave to lay before your majesty my reasons for 
declining tp depart from home; and will not doubt 
but, as your motive in desiring my attendance was to 
make me an happier man, when you think that will 
not be efiected by my remove, you will permit me 
to stay where I am. Those who have an ambition 
to appear in courts, have either an opinion that 
their persons or their talents are particularly formed 
for the service or ornament of that place; or else 
are hurried by downright desire of gain, or what 
they call honour, to take upon themselves whatever 
the generosity of their master can give them oppor* 
tunities to grasp at. But your goodness shall not be 
thus imposed upon by me : I will therefore confeam^ 
to you, that frequent solitude, and long conversa- 
tion with such who know no arts which polish life,..- 
have made me the plainest creature in your domi--' 
nions. Those less capacities of moving with a goodL^ 
grace, bearing a ready affability to all around in^p«« 
and acting with ease before many, have quite lefte 
me. I am come to that, with regard to my person^ 
that I consider it only as a machine I am obliged to 
take care of, in order to enjoy my soul in its facul- 
ties with alacrity ; well remembering that th 
habitation of clay will in a few years be a meanec^ 
piece of earth than any utensil alwut my house^i^ 
When this is, as it really is, the most frecjuent re-— 
flexion I have, you will easily imagine how well ^ 
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should become a drawing-room : add to this, what 
shall a man without desires do about the generous 
Wiaramond? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted to me, 
that you have thoughts of distinguishing me with 
titles. As for myself, in the temper of my present 
mind, appellations of honour would but embarrass 
discourse, and new behaviour towards me perplex 
me in every habitude of life. I am also to acknow- 
ledge to you, that my children, of whom your 
majesty condescended to inquire, are all of them 
mean, both in their persons and genius. Th6 
estate my eldest son is heir to, is more than he can 
enjoy with a good grace. My self-love will not 
carry me so far as to impose upon mankind the 
advancement of persons (merely for their being 
I'elated to me) into high distinctions, who ought for 
their own sakes, as well as that of the public, to 
affect obscurity. I wish, niy generous prince, as it 
18 in your power to give honours and oflSces, it werej 
sfelso to give talents suitable to them : were it so, the 
^loble Pharamond would reward the zeal of mf 
jFouth with abilities to do him service in my age. 

* Those who accept of favour without merit, sup- 
port themselves in it at the expence of your 
inajesty. Give me leave to tell you, sir, this is th< 
^leason that we in the country hear so often repeated 
^he word prerogative. That part of your law which 
i« reserved in yourself, for the readier service and 
-Igood of the public, slight men are eternally buzzing 
^n our ears, to cover their own follies and miscar- 
^ages. It would be an addition to the high favour 
you have done me, if you would let Eucrate send 
Mae word how often, and in what cases, you allow a 
nonstable to insist upon the prerogative. From the 
liighest to the lowest officer in your dominions^ 
something of their own carriage they would exempt 
froiA examinatioUf under the shelter of the word. 
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prerogative, I would fain» most noble Pharamond, 
see one of your oiTicers assert your prerogative by 
good and gracious actions. When is it used to help 
the afflict^, to rescue the innocent* to comfort the 
stranger? Uncommon methods, apparently under- 
taken to attain worthy ends, would never make 
power invidious. You see, sir, I talk toyoawhh 
the freedom your noble nature approves in all whom 
you admit to your conversation. 

* But, to return to your majesty's letter, I hanAly 
conceive that all distinctions are useful to men,-4»ii^ 
as they are to act in public; and it would be a ro- 
mantic madness for a man to be lord in his doMt 
Kothing can be* honourable to a man apart from the 
world, but reflexion upon worthy actions ; and be 
that places honour in a consciousness of well»doiog 
will have but little relish for any outward hom: 
that is paid him, since what gives him distinctiot 
himself^ cannot come within the observation of 
beholders. Thus all the words of lordship, hom 
and grace, are only repetitions to a man that \ 
king has ordered him to be called so; but no evi- 
dences that there is any thing in himself, that woaU 
give the man, who applies to him, those ideas, with- 
out the creation of his master. 

* I have, most noble Pharamond, all honours vA 
all titles in your approbation : I triumph in them •* 
they are your gift, I refuse them as they are to give 
me the observation of others. Indulge me, xKf 
noble master, in this chastity of renown; let mo 
know myself in the favour of Pharamond ; and lodC 
down upon the applause of the people. I am> . 

In all <iuty and loyalty. 

Your majesty's most obedient 
subject and servant, 

Jean CHEnuT-* 
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* SIR, 

' I NEED not tell with what disadvantages 
len- of low fortunes and great modesty come into 
be world; what wrong measures their diffidence 
f themselves, and fear of ofiending, often oblige 
tiem to take ; and what a pity it is that their great- 
St virtues and qualities, that should soonest recom- 
lend th^m, are the main obstacles in the way of 
leir preferment. 

- * This, ^ir, is my case ; I was bred at a tjountry- 
chooU where I learned Latin and Greek. The 

attunes of jgy family forced me up to town, 
n I a profeMni of the politer sort has protected 

against infamy and want. I am now clerk to a 
Bwyer, and, in times of vacancy and rejcess from 
*» ess, have made myself master of Italian and 
i; and though the progress I have made in 
Day Dusiness has gained me reputation enough for 
one of my standing, yet my mind suggests to me 
every day, that it is not upon that foundation I am 
to build my fortune. 

■ ' The person I have my present dependence upon 
has in his nature, as well as in his power, to ad- 
vance me, by recommending me to a gentleman 
that is going beyond sea in a public employment. I 
know tbe printing this letter would pomt me out to 
tliose I want confidence to speak to, and I hope it is 
not in your power to refuse making any body 
happy. 

■ September 9, 1713. Your's, &;C. 

T. M. D. 
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— r/ti non 



Compositua melius cum Bitho Baechiui } inju$ 
Acres procurruf U ■ 

H0R.8at.l.fU.lk 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 
And soundest casuists doubt like vou and me? 

POPE. 

It is sometimes pleasant enougl^^o consider 
different notions which different pJBnns have of u 
tame thing. If men of low condition .very often si 
a value on things which are not prized by thoi 
who are in a higher station of life, there are man 
things these esteem which are in no value am' 
persons of an inferior rank. Common people are, ; 
particular, very much astonished when they het 
of those solemn contests and debates, which m 
made among the great upon the punctilios of a pnl 
(ic ceremony ; and wonder to hear that any di 
ness of consequence should be retarded by thw 
little circumstances, which they represent to then 
pelves as trifling and insignificant. I am miabtil 
pleased with a porter's decision in one oi M 
Southern's plays, which is founded upon that fii 
distress of a virtuous woman's marrying a secoo 
husband, while her first was yet livmg. The 
husband, who was supposed to have been dei 
returning to his house, after a long absence, raise « 
noble perplexity for the tragic part of the play, 
the mean while the nurse and the porter conrerru: 
upon the didiculties that would ensue in such a cas 
honest Samson thinks the matter may be easily d^ 
cided, and solves it very judiciously by the old pr< 
verb^ that^ if his first master be still living, ' the m£ 
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nust have his mare again.' There is nothing in my 
ime which has so much surprised and confounded 
he greatest part of my honest countrymen, as the 
iresent controversy between Count Rechteren and 
Monsieur Mesnager, which employs the wise heads 
>f so many nations, and holds all the affairs of £u* 
ope in suspence. 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, and 
ending an ear to the next table, which was encom- 
)assed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of 
hem, after having read over the news very atten- 
ively, broke out into the following remarks: ' I 
hh afraid,' says he, ' this unhappy rupture between 
he footmen at Utrecht will retard the peace of Chris- 
tendom. I wish the pope may not be at the bottom 
)f it. His holiness has a very good hand in fo- 
menting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
lately experienced to their cost. If Monsieur What- 
i'ye-call-him's domestics will not come to an accom- 
EQodation, I do not know how the quarrel can be 
ended but by a religious war.' 

* Why, truly,' says a wiseacre that sat by him, 
' w«re 1 as the king of France, 1 would scorn to take 
part with the footmen of either side: here's all the 
business of Europe stand still, because Monsieur 
Mesnager's man has had his head broke. If Count 
Rectrum * had given them a pot of ale after it, all 
would hav« been well, without any of this bustle ; 
bat they say he's a warm man, and does not care to 
be made mouths at.' 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto 
began to exert himself; declaring, that he was very 
well pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Christian 
^ncds took this matter into their serious considera- 

^ Count ReGhteren. 
h2 
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tion ; for that lackeys were never so saucy and prag- 
matical as they are now a-days« and that he should 
be glad to see them taken down in the treaty of 
peace> if it might be done without prejudice to the 
public affairs/ 

One who sat at the other end of the table, and 
seemed to be in the interests of the French king, 
told them, that they did not take the matter right» 
for that his most Christian majesty did not re- 
sent this matter because it was an injury done 
to Monsieur Mesnager's footman ; ' for/ sayg he» 
' what are Monsieur Mesnager's footmen to him } 
but because it was done to his subjects. Now/ 
says he^ * let me tell you, it would look very odd 
for a subject of France to have a bloody nose^ 
and his sovereign not to take notice of it He ift. 
obliged in honour to defend his people againsW 
hostilities ; and if the Dutch will be so insolent to s^ 
crowned head, as in any wise to cuff or kick th< 
who are under his protection, I think he is ia th( 
right to call them to an account for it' 

This distinction set the controversy upon a 
foot, and seemed to be very well approved by- 
that heard it, until a little warm fellow, who hau uf^^ 
clared himself a friend to the house of Austria, ft 
most unmercifully upon his Gallic majesty, as en— ■ 
couraging his subjects to make mouths at the 
betters, and afterwards screening them from tl 
punishment that was due to their insolence. Ic 
which he added, that the French nation was so ad— - 
dieted to grimace, that, if there was not a stop pu 
to it at the general congress, there would be nc 
walking the streets for them in a time of peaces 
especially if they continued masters of the Wef»t 
Indies. The little man proceeded with a grea* 
deal of warmth, declaring that, if the allies were o^ 
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his mind, he would oblige the French king to bum 
his galleys, and tolerate the protestant religion in his 
dominions, before he would sheath his sword.. He 
concluded with calling Monsieur Mesnager an insig- 
nificant prig. 

The dispute was now growing very warm; and 
one does not know where it would have ended, had 
not a young man of about one-and-twenty, who 
seems to have been brought up with an eye to the 
law, taken the debate into his hand, and given it as 
his opinion, that neither Count Rechteren nor Mon- 
sieur Mesnager had behaved themselves right in this 
affair. * Count Rechteren,* says he, ' should have 
made affidavit that his servant had been affronted, 
and then Monsieur Mesnager would have done him 
justice, by taking away their liveries from them, of 
some other way that he might have thought the 
most proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man makes a 
mouth at me, I am not to knock the teeth out of it 
for his pains. Then again, as for Monsieur Mes- 
nager, upon his servants being beaten, why, he mi^ht 
have had his action of assault and battery. But 
as the case now stands, if you will have my opinion^ 
I think they ought to bring it to referees.' 

I heard a great deal more of this conference, but 
I must confess with little edification ; for all I could 
Icam at last from these honest gentlemen was, that 
the matter in debate was of too high a nature for 
fluch heads as theiri, or mine, to comprehend. 

O. 
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FtoriMt ut in apw saltibus omnia UbanU 

tUCR. iU. lu 

As from the sweetest flower the UVring bee , 

llj(trapta her precious sweets. . . 

CEEECH. 

• 

When I have published any single paper that Mh 
in with the popular taste, and pleases more than 
ordinary, it always brings me in a great return of 
letters. My Tuesday's discourse, wherein I gave 
several admonitions to the fraternity of the hen-* 
pecked, has already produced me very many corre^ 
spondents ; the reason I cannot guess, unless it be« 
that such a discourse is of general use, and every 
married man's money. An honest tradesman, who 
dates his letter from Cheapside, sends me thanks in 
the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet as often 
^s their wives will give them leave, and stay toge^ 
ther till they are sent for home. He informs me^ 
that my paper has administered gre{it consolation to 
their whole club, and desires me to give some fur'^ 
ther account of Socrates, and to acquaint them in 
whose reign he lived, whether he was a citbsen or $ 
courtier, whether he buried Xantippe, with many 
other particulars : for that, by bis sayings, be apt 
pears to have been a very wise man, and a good 
Christian. Another, who writes himself Benjamiii 
Bamboo, tells me that, being coupled with a slirewi 
he had endeavoured to taiue her by such lawful 
means as those which 1 mentioned in my last Tues^ 
day's paper, and that in liir wrath he had often gone 
funher than Brae <ui alv.ays allows in those cases;; 
but that for the future h^ wa4 resolved to bear it like 
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a man of temper and learnings and consider her only 
fis one who liyes in his house to teach him philoso* 
phy. Tom Dapperwit says, that he agrees with 
me in that whole discourse, excepting only the last 
sentence, where I affirm the married state to be 
either a heaven or a hell. Tom has been at the 
charge of a penny upon this occasion to tell me, 
that by his experience it is neither one nor the 
other, but rather that middle kind of state, com- 
monly known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair sex have likewise obliged mfi with their 
reflexions upon the same dbcourse. A lady> who 
calls herself £uterpe, and seems a woman of letters* 
asks me whether I am for establishing the Salic law 
in every family, and why it is not fit that a woman 
who has discretion and learning should sit at the 
helm, when the husband is weak and illiterate? 
Another, of a quite contrary character, subscribes 
herself Xantippe, and tells me that she follows the 
example of her namesake ; for being married to a 
bookish man, who has no knowledge of the world, 
the is forced to take their affairs into her own hands, 
and to spirit him up now and then, that he may not 
grow musty, and unht for conversation. 

After this abridgment of some letters which are 
come to my hands upon this occasiox^ I shall publish 
one of them at large. 

' MB. SPECTATOR, 

' You have given us a lively picture of 
(hat kind of husband who comes under the denomi-* 
nation of the hen-pecked ; but 1 do not remember 
that you have ever touched upon one that is quite 
of the diSerent character, and who, in several 
places of England, goes by the name of '* a cot-, 
queen/' 1 have the misfortune to be joined for life 
tv^ith one of this character, who in reality is mor^ 9, 
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woman than I am. He was bred up under the 
tuition of a tender mother, till she had made him as 
good a housewife as herself. He could preserve 
apricots, and make jellies, before he had been two 
years out of the nursery. He was never sufiered to 
go abroad, for fear of catching cold; when he 
should have been hunting down a buck) he was by 
his mother's side learning how to season it, orpnt it 
in crust ; and was making paper boats with his sis- 
ters, at an age when other young gentlemen are 
crossing the seas, or travelling into foreign coun* 
tries. He has the whitest hand you ever saw 
in your life, and raises paste better than any 
woman in England. These qualifications make him 
a sad husband. He is perpetually in the kitchan^ 
and has a thousand squabbles with the cook-maid. 
He is better acquainted with the milk-score than his 
steward's accounts. I fret to death when I hear him 
find fault with a dish that is not dressed to his ltking« 
and instructing his friends that dine with him in the 
best pickle for a walnut, or sauce for an haunch of 
venison. With all this he is a very good-natured 
husband, and never fell out with me in his life but 
once, upon the over-roasting of a dish of wild fowL 
At the same time I must own, I would rather he 
was a man of a rough temper, and would treat me 
harshly sometimes, than of such an effeminate busy 
nature, in a province that does not belong to him. 
Since you have given us the character of a wife who 
wears the breeches, pray say somewhat of a husband 
that wears the petticoat. Why should not a female' 
character be as ridiculous in a man, as a male cha- 
racter in one of our sex ? 

0» I am, &c/ 
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N'^^SS. SATURDAY, SEPT. 13, 1712. 



Nee deus intertitt nisi digntts vindice nodtu 

Inciderit 

HOR. An Poet. ver. igl. 

Never presume to make a god appear. 
But lor a business >vorthy of a god. 

ROSCOMMON. 

^B cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
bleness than to interpret the afflictions which be* 
U our neighbours as punishments and judgments, 
aggrarat^s the evil to him who suffers, when he 
oks upon himself as the mark of divine vengeance, 
id abates the compassion of those towards him 

10 regard him in so dreadful a light. This hu- 
our, of turning every misfortune into a judgment, 
oceeds from wrong notions of religion, which in 
I own nature produces good-will towards men, 
id puts the mildest construction upon every acci- 
nt that befalls them. In this case, therefore, it is 
»t religion that sours a man's temper, but it is his 
mper that sours his religion. People of gloomy 
icheerful imaginations, or of envious malignant 
mpers, whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 

11 discover their natural tincture of mind in all 
eir thoughts, word:jL and actions. As the finest 
nes have often the taste of the soil, so even the 
ost religious thoughts often draw something that 

particular, from the constitution of the mind in 
tiich they arise. When folly or superstition strike 

with this natural depravity of temper, it is not in 
e power, even of religion itselt> to preserve th9 
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character of the person who is possessed with it from 
appearing highly absurd and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall con- 
ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest dis- 
coverer of judgments that I have met with. She 
can tell you what sin it was that set such a man'i 
house on lire, or blew down his barns. Talk to her 
of an unfortunate young lady that lost her beauty by 
the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells you, 
that when she had a fine face she was always look* 
ing on it in her glass. Tell her of a piece of good 
fortune that has befallen one of her acquaintance, 
and she wishes it may prosper with her, but her mo- 
ther used one of her nieces very barbarously. Her 
usual remarks turn upon people who had grctt 
estates, but never enjoyed them by reason of soma 
flaw in their own or their father's behaviour. She 
can give you the reason why such an one died child- 
less ; why such an one was cut off in the flower of 
lier youth ; why such an one was unhappy in her 
marriage ; why one broke his leg on such a par- 
ticular spot of ground ; and why another was killed 
wifti a back-sword, rather than with any other kind 
of weapon. She has a crime for every misfortotie 
that can befall any of her acquaintance ; and when 
she hears of a robbery that has been made, or a. 
murder that has been committed, enlarges more on 
the guilt of the suflering person, than on that of the 
thief, or assassin. In short, she is so good a Chris* 
tian, that whatever happens to herself is a trial, 
and whatever, happens to her neighbours is a judg- 
ment. 

The very description of this folly, in ordinary life, 
is sufficient to expose it ; but, when it appears in a 
pomp and dignity of style, it is very apt to amusi 
and terrify the mind of the reader. Herodotus and 
Plutarch very of^en apply their judgments as imper- 
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leatly an the old woman I have befope mentknied; 
ough their manner of relating them makes the folly 
lelf appear venerable. Indml most htstorians, at 
i\\ Christian as pagan, have fallen into this idie an* 
Tstition, and spoken of ill saccess, unforeseen dit* 
ters, and terrible events, as if they had been lefc 
to the secrets of Providence, and made acquainted 
that private conduct by which the world it 
»Temed. One would think several of our own 
storiaus in particular had many revelations of thit 
ud made to them. Oar old £ngtish monks seldom 
t any of their kings depart in peace, who had en- 
tavoured to diminish the power or %vealth of which 
e ecclesiastics were in those tiroes poatested; 
rilliam the Conqueror's race generally found their 
dgments in the New Forest, where their &ther 
id pulled down churches and monasteries, la 
iort> read one of the chronicles written by an aothet 
* this frame of mind> and you would think ywt 
ere reading an biMtory of the kings of Israel and 
yKlab^ where the historians were actually inspired* 

i where, by a particular scheme Qf Providencei 
kmgs were distinguished by judgments, or ble»« 
ngs, according as. they promoted idolatry, or th« 
orship of the true God. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
pon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable 

I regard to the person on whom they fall, but yenp 
nesumptuoos in regard to him who is supposed tfjt 
ifiict them. It is a strong argument for a slate ofi 
itribution hereafter, ,thatin this world virtuous per'« 
Hia are very often dHUdhnate, and vicious persons 

perous; which is whoHy repugnant to the naturtr 
r a Being who appears infinitely wise and good hi 

II his works, unless we may suppase that such ar 
romiscuous and undistinguishing distribution ofi 
ood ami evil, which was necessary &r carrying ofi^ 
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the designs of Providence in this life> will be rectlBedi 
and made amends for> in another. We are not 
therefore to expect that fire should fall from heavea 
in the ordinary course of Providence; nor, when we 
see triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in particalar 
persons, that Omnipotence will make bare his holy 
arm in the^ defence of one, or punishment of the 
other. It is sufficient that there is a day set apart for 
the hearing and requiting of both, according to their 
respective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from several con- 
siderations. I shall only mention two. First, that, 
generally speaking, there is no calamity or affliction^ 
which is supposed to have happened as a judgment 
to a vicious man, which does not sometimes happen 
to men of approved religion and virtue. When l)i»- 
goras the atlieist was on board one of the Athenian 
ships, there arose a very violent tempest: upon 
which, the mariners told him, that it was a just judg* 
ment upon them for having taken so impious a man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
rest of the ships that were in the same distresi^ and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in 
the same calamities, and subject to the same acci- 
dents: and, when we see any one of the species 
under any particular oppression, we should look 
upon it as arising from the common lot of human 
nature, rather than from the guilt of the person who 
suflers. 

Another consideration, Hhat may check our pie* 
sumption in putting such a construction upon a mis- 
fortune^ is this, that it is impossible for us to know 
what are calamities and what are blessings. How 
many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of the pei^ 
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sons to whose lot they have fallen ! How many dis- 
appointments have, in their consequences, saved a 
man from ruin ! If we could look into the efiects of 
every thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
boldly upon blessings and judgments; but for a man 
to give his opinion of what he sees but in part, and 
in its begiimings, is an unjustifiable piece of rash- 
ness and folly. The story of Biton and Clitobus, 
which was in great reputation among the heathens 

[for we see it quoted by all the ancient authors,- 
>oth Greek and Latin, who have written upon the 
immortality of the soul), may teach us a caution in 
this matter. These two brothers, . being the sons.of 
a. lady who was priestess to Juno, drew their mo- 
ther's chariot to the temple af the time of a great 
solemnity, the persons bein^ absent who, by their 
6ffice, were to have drawn her chariot on that occa- 
sion. The piother was so transported with this in- 
stance of filial duty, that she petitioned her goddess 
to bestow upon them the greatest gi^: that could be 
given to men; upon which they were both cast into, 
a deep sleep, and the next morning found dead in 
the temple. This was such an event as would have 
been construed into a judgment, had it happened to 
the two brothers after an act of disobedience, and 
would doubtless have been represented as such by 
any ancient historian who had given us an account 
Of it. 0. 
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Neque cuiqtutm tarn stMtim elamm ingenium est, ut peuit emtft* 
gert ; nisi ilU materie^ 9€cano, fautor etutm, eommendat$rfiii 
anUingdU 

PUN.Bplrt. 

Kor has any one so bright a genius as to become iUustiifraf 
instmitaneouslj, unless it fortunately meets vrith occawA 
and employments with patronage too, and commeudadoiu 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Of all the young fellows who are in their 
progress through any profession, none seem to have 
io good a title to the protection of the men of emi- 
nence in it, as the modest man ; not so much because 
his modesty is a certain indication of his merit, as 
because it is a certain obstacle to the producing of 
it. Now, as of all professions this virtue is thought 
to be more particularly unnecessary in that of thft 
law than in any other, I shall only apply myself ta 
the relief of such who follow this profession wiih 
this disadvantage. What aggravates the matter ii, 
that those persons who, the better to prepare them* 
selves for this study, have made some progress ia 
others, have, by addicting themselves to letters^ in- 
creased their natural modesty, and consequently 
heightened the obstruction to this sort of preferment; 
so that every one of these may emphatically be said 
to be such a one as '* laboureth and taketh pain^^ 
and is still the more behind/^ It may be a matter 
worth discussing, then, why that, which made a 
youth so amiable to the ancients, should make him 
appear so ridiculous to the modems ? and why, ia 
our days« there should be neglect^ and even oppre$f 
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XI of yoon^ beginners, instead of that protectiom 
hich was the pride of theirs ? In the profession 
oken of it is obvious, to every one whose attend* 
lee is required at Westminster- hall> with what 
fficulty a youth of any modesty has been permitted 

make an observation, that could in no wise detract 
om the merit of his elders, and is absolutely neces* 

y^ for the advancing his own. I have onen seea 
of these not only molested in his utterance oiF 
»me thing very pertinent, but even plmidered of his 
lestion, and by a strong sergeant shouldered out of 
is rank, which he has recovered with much diffi* 
ilty and confusion. Now, as great part of the bu« 
ness of this profession might be dispatched by onft 
lat perhaps 

•• Abest virtuU diserti 

MeuaUpt nee tcit qtMntum CauseiUut Aulta^ 

UOK. An Poet. STt* 

** — i — wants Mesgala's powerful eloqaeuce. 
And is less read than deep Cau^elUos," 

SOSCOMMOK. 

) I cannot conceive the injustice done to the pub* 
, if the men of reputation in this calling would in- 
•oducc such of the young ones into business, whose 
pplication to this study will let them into the se- 
rets of it, as much as their modesty will hinder 
lem from the practice : I say, it would be laying 
a everlasting obligation upon a young man, to be 
itroduced at first only as a mute, till by this counte- 
ce, and a resolution to support the good opinion 
onceived of him in his betters^ his complexion shall 
e so well settle^, that the litigious of this island may 
le secure of his obstreperous aid. If I might be in- 
[ulged to speak in the style of a lawyer, 1 would say, 
hat any one about thirty years of age might make a 
a motioa to the court with 9b much elfigaaoft 

o2 
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and propriety as the most aged advocates in.tht 
halL 

' I cannot advance the merit of modesty by an 
argument of my own so powerfully as by inquiring 
into the sentiments the greatest among the ancients 
of different ages entertained upon this virtue. If 
we go back to the days of Solomon, we shall find 
favour a necessary consequence to a shame-faced 
man. Pliny» the greatest lawyer and most elegant 
writer of the age he lived in, in several of his epis- 
tles is very solicitous in recommending to the public 
some young men of his own . profession, and very 
often undertakes to become an advocate, upon con- 
dition that some one of these his favourites might be 
joined with him, in order to produce .the merit of 
such, whose modesty otherwise would have * sup- 
pressed it It may seem very marvellous to a saucy 
modern, that multnm sanguinis, multum cerecundie, 
muhum sollicitudinis in ore; to have the ** face fi 
full of blood, then the countenance dashed with mo 
desty, and then the whole aspect as of one dyin 
with fear, when a man begins to speak ;" should \ 
esteemed by Pliny the necessary qualifications of 
fine s|>eaker Shakspearc also has expressed hims< 
in the same favourable strain of modesty, when 
says, 

" — — In the modesty of fearful dufy 

I read as much as itoin the rattliug tongae 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence ^ 

* Now, since these authors have professed tl 
selves for the modest man, even in the utmost 
ftisions of sjx»e^h and countenance, why shou 
intrepid utterance and a resolute vociferation th< 
so successfully in our courts of justi<:e ? Am/ 
should that confidence of speech and beha 
which seems to acknowledge no superior, i 
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defy all contradiction, prevail over that deference 
9nd resignation with which the modest ptan im* 
plores that favourable opioioD which the other seenit 
to cominand ? 

■ ' As the case at present stands, the best couso* 
lation that I can administer, to those who cannot get 
into that stroke of business (as the pbras^ is) which 
they deserve, is to reckon every particular acqui* 
sition of knowledge in this study as a real increase of 
their fortune; and fully to believe, that one day this 
imaginary gain will certainly be made out, by one 
more substantiaL I wish you would talk to us a little 
on this head ; . you will oblige. 

Sir,. 
Your humble servantr 

The author of this letter is certainly a man of good 
sense; but I am perhaps particular in my opinioy oa 
this occasion : for I have observed that, under the nor 
tion of modesty, men have indulged tbenistelves in a 
spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever lost to themr 
selves, their families, their friends^ and their country. 
When a man. has taken care to pretend to nothing 
but what he may justly aim at, and can execute at 
well as any other, without injustice to any other; it 
is ever want of breeding, or courage, to be brow- 
beaten, or elbowed out of his honest ambition. I 
have, said often, modesty must be an act of the will, 
and yet it always implies self-denial : for, if a mail 
hfis an ardent desire to do vyhat is laudable for him 
to perform, and from, an unmanly basbfulness shrinks 
away, and lets his merit languish in silence, he ought 
not to be angry at the world that ^ more uiiskilfql 
actor succeeds in bis part, because he has. not coniif- 
dence to ^ come upon th<^ stage h^s^^f* I^he gen^ 
rusity niy correspondent mentions of Pliny cannot 
be enough applauded. To cherish the dawn of 

o3 
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merit, and hasten its maturity, was a work worthy a 
noble Roman, and a liberal scholar. That coaomh 
which is described in the letter, is to all the world the 
greatest charm imaginable : but then the modest man 
must proceed, and show a latent resolution in him- 
self; for the admiration of modesty arises from th^ 
manifestation of his merit. I must confess we live 
m an age wherein a few empty blustererv carry 
away the praise of spoaking, while a crowd of fel- 
lows overstocked with knowledge are run down by 
them : I say overstocked, because ihey certainly ait 
00, as to their service of mankind, if irom their very 
store they raise to themselves ideas of. respect, mi 
greatness of the occasion, and I know not what, 
to disable themselves from explaining their thoughti. 
I must confess, when I have seen Charles Frankair 
rise up with a commanding mien, and torrent of 
handsome words, talk a mile off the purpose, and 
drive down twenty bashful boobies of ten times ha 
fiense, who at the same time were envying his impo* 
dence, and despising his understanding, it has beea 
snatter of great mirth to me ; but it soon ended in a 
secret lamentation, that the fountains of every thing 
praise-worthy in these realms, the universities, should 
i>e so muddled with a false sense of this virtue, ai 
to^produce men capable of being so abused. I will 
be bold to say, that it is a ridiculous education 
which does not qualify a man to make his best 
mppearance before the greatest man, and the finest 
woman, to whom he can address himself. Were 
this judiciously corrected in the nurseries of learn- 
ing, pert coxcombs would know their distance : but 
we must bear with this false modesty in our yoonff 
nobility and gentry, till they cease at Oxford and 
Cambridge to §royL dumb in the study of eloquence. 
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W^l tamjirmum est, cut perieulum non sit etiam ab lnmiiHlilt. 

QUIN. CURT. 1. vii. c t. 

the ftroDgeit thing* are not so well ettablished as to be out oC 

clanger Ixom the weakest. 

' MS. SPECTATOR, 

' My Lord Clarendon has obwrred, that 
few men have done more harm than those whe 
have been thought to be able to do least; and 
Ihere cannot be a greater error, than to believe fi 
man, whom we see qualified with too mean partf 
to do good, to be therefore incapable of doing nust. 
There is a supply of malice, of pride, of industry^ 
and even of folly, in the weakest, when he sets his 
heart upon it, that makes a strange progress ia 
mischief. What may seem to the reader the greatest 
paradox in the reflexion of the historian is, 1 sup* 
pose, that folly, which is generally thought inca- 
pable of contriving or executing any design, should 
be so formidable to those w^hom it exerts itself to 
molest. But this will appear very plain, if we re** 
member that Solomon says, '' It is a sport to :x foo} 
to do mischief;" and that he might the m ).e em- 
phatically express the calamitous circumstances of 
.him who falls under the displeasure of this wantoa 
person, the same author adds further, that ^' A 
stone is heavy, and the sand weighty, but a tool's 
wrath is heavier than them both. It is impossible 
to suppress my own illustration upon this matte , 
which is, that as the man of sagacity bestirs himself 
to distress his enemy by methods probable and re* 
dncibk^ to. rea^Qo^ |k> the tame reasoa will fortify 
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his enemy to elude these his regular efibrts; but 
your fool projects, acts, and concludes, with sucl 
notable inconsistency, that no regular course o 
thought can evade or counterplot his prodigic 
machinations. My frontispiece, I believe, may w 
extended to imply, that sieveral of our misfortai 
arise from things, as well as persons, that seem o 
very little consequence. Into what tragical extrsfr 
vagancies does ^akspeare hurry Othello, upon 
loss of an handkerchief only ! And what barbari 
does Desdemona suffer, from a slight inadvertency 
in regard to this fatal trifle ! If the schemes of all 
enterprising spirits were to be carefully examincdj 
some intervening accident, not considerable enougfa 
to occasion any debate upon, or give them any ap 
prehension of ill consequence from it, will be • fouod 
to be the occasion of their ill success, rather thao 
any error in points of moment and diiiicnlty,. which 
naturally engaged their maturest deliberations^ If 
you go to the levee of any great man, you will ob- 
serve him exceeding gracious to several very insig- 
nificant fellows; and upon this maxim, that tiie 
neglect of any person must arise from tlie mean opi- 
nion you have of his capacity to do you any service 
or prejudice; and that this calling his sufficiency ill 
question must give him fnclination, and where this 
is there never wants strength, or opportunity, to 
annoy you. There is noljody so weak of inveDtioo^ 
that cannot aggravate, or make some little stories 
to villify his enemy; there are very few but. have 
good inclinations to hear them; and it is infinitt 
pleasure to the majority of mankind, to level a perw 
son superior to his neighbours. Besides^ in all 
matter of controversy, that party wJucb has, the 
greatest abilities labours under this prejudice, that 
he will^ certainly be supposed, upon account of his 
abilities, to have- done an injucyj^ when perhaps hn 
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has received otic. It would be tedious to enumerate 
the strokes that nations and particular friends have 
suflered, iVom persons verv contemptible. 

* I think Henry iV. ot France, so formidable to 
his nei^bours, could no more be secured ng»inHt 
thct resolute villainy of Ravillac, than Villiers duke 
of Buckingham could be against that of Felton. And 
there is no incensed person so destitute, but can pro* 
iride himself with a knife or a pistol, if he fnuls sto« 
I ch to apply them. That thiiif^^s gmd persons of no 

)ment should give such powerful revolutions to the 
progress of those of the greatest, seems a provi* 
dential disposition to bailie and. abate the pride of 
human sufficiency ; as also to engage the humanity 
and benevolence of superiors to all below them, by 
letting them into this secret, that tlie stro&iger du» 
pends upon the weaker. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant/ 

* DEAB SIR, TempJc, Papcr4juildlngf. 

' I RECEiyEO a letter from you some, time 
ago, which I should have ans\yered sooner, had you 
informed me in yours to what; part of this island I 
might have directed my impertinence ; but, having 
been let into the knowledge of that niatter, this 
handsome excuse is no longer serviceable* My 
neighbour Pretty man shall be the subject of this 
letter ; who, falling in with the Spectator's doctrine 
concerning the month of May, began from that 
season to dedicate himself to the ^rvice of the fair, 
in the following manner. I observed at the begin- 
ning of the month he bought him u new nightrgown, 
citjier side to be worn outwards, both equally gor- 
geous and attractive; but till (heendof the.-month 
1 did not; enter so fully into the knowledge of his 
cotntrivance, .as th^. use of. that garQ^nt. has .smc^ii 
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•uggested to me. Now you must know, that all 
mevr clothes raise and warm the wearer's imagina- 
tion into a conceit of his being a much finer gentle- 
man than he was before^ banishing all sobriety and 
reflexion, and giving him up to gallantry and amour. 
Inflamed therefore with this way of thinking, and 
full of the spirit of the month of May> did thii 
merciless youth resolve upon the business of oapti- 
▼ating. At first he confined himself to his room, 
only now and then appearing at his window, in hit 
night-gown, and practising that easy posture which 
•xpresses the very top and dignity of languishment 
It was pleasant to see him diversify his lovelinen» 
Sometimes obliging the passengers only with a side- 
face, with a book in his hand ; sometimes being so 
generous as to expof?e the whole in the fulness of iti 
beauty ; at other times, by a judicious throwing 
back his periwig, he would throw in his ears. You 
know he is that sort of person which the mob call a 
handsome jolly man; which appearance cannot miss 
of captives in this part of the town. Being em- 
boldened by daily success, he leaves his room with 
a resolution to extend his conquests; and I have 
apprehended him in his night-gown smiting in all 
parts of this neighbourhood. 

' This I, being of an amorous complexion, saw 
with indignation, and had thoughts of purchasing 
a wig in these parts ; into which, being at a greater 
distance from the earth, 1 might have thrown a 
▼ery liberal mixture of white horse-hair, which 
would make a fairer, and consequently a handsomer 
appearance, while my situation would secuT^^ me 
against any discoveries. But the passion of the 
"handsome gentleman seems to be so fixed to that 
part of the building, that it must be extremely dif* 
ficult to divert it to mine ; so that I am I'esolved to 
itead boldly t« the cemplexioaof my owEtey^hnm^ 
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ind prepare mt an immense black wig of ffae 8ani# 
K>rt of structure with that of my rival. Now^ 
;hoti^ by this I shall not^ periiaps^ lessen the num- 
3er of the admirers of his complexion, I shall haT» 
I fair chance to divide the passengers by the irre^ 
tble force of mine. 

' I expect sudden dispatches from yon, with ad* 

rice of the family you are in now, how to deport 

Qoyself upon this so delicate a conjuncture; with 

some comfortable resolutions in favour of the hand* 

ne black man against the handsome fair one. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant/ 

C. 

N. B. He who writ this is a black man, two paif 
of stairs ; the gentleman of whom he writes is fair, 
and one pair of stairs* 

"^ ' MR. tPfiCTATOR, 

* I ONLY say, that it is impossible for me 
ID say how much I am 

Yours, 

Robin SnoRTEt. 

' P. S. I shall think it is a littie hard, if you do 
not'ts^ as much notice of thise[Hstle, a^ you have 
of the ingenious Mr. Short's. I am not afraid of 
letting the world see which is the deeper man of 
lh« two/ 

ADVEBTISEMENT. 

London, September 15. 

WflERSAS a young woman oa horseback, in an 
equestrian habit, on the 13th instant in the evea-^ 
iB^ met the Spectatoi; within a lOfil^ und a lialf 
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of this town^ and^ %ing in the fbce'of jostke; 
pulled off her hat, -in which there was a reather, 
with the mien and air of a young officer^ saying 
the same time, ' Your servant, Mr. Spec,' or wo 
to that purpose ; this is to give notice, that if any 
person can discover the name and place of abode 
of the said offender, so as she can be brought to 
justice, the informant shall have all fitting encou- 
ragement. 

T. 
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Atidire est operte pretium, procederfi,rccte 
Qui mcschis non vulHs 

DOR. 1 sut. u;^ 

IMITATED, 

All you who think the city ne'er can thrive 
Till ev'ry cuckold maker't llcttd alive, 

Attcud 

POPE. 

'MB. SPECTATOR, 

' There are very many of my acqua 
ance followers of Socrates, with more partic* 
regard to that part of his philosophy which it 
among ourselves call his domestics; under whk 
denomination, or title, we include all the conjugi 
joys, and suilerings. We have indeed with ver 
great pleasure observed the honour you do tb 
whole fraternity of the hen-pecked in placing.tl 
illustrious man at our head, and it does in a ver 
great measure baffle the raillery of pert rogues, wli 
liavc no advantage above us, but in that they : 
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siugle. But^ tf'hen you look about into th« crowd 
of mankind^ you will find the fair sex reigns with 
greater tyranny over lovers than husbands. You 
shall hardly meet one in a thousand who is wholly 
exempt from their dominion^ and those that are so 
are capable of no taste of life^ and breathe and walk 
about the earth as insignificants. But I am going 
to desire your further favour of our harmless brother* 
hood, and hope you will show in a true light the 
unmarried hen-pecked, as well as you hare done 
justice to us, who submit to the conduct uf our 
wives. I am very paiiicularty acquainted with one 
who is under entire submission to a kind girl, as he 
calls her; and though he knows I have been witness 
both to the ill usage he has received from her, and 
his inability to resist her tyranny, he still pretends 
to make a jest of me for a little more than ordinary 
obsequiousness to my spouse. No longer than 
Tuesday last he took me with him to visit his 
mistress; and having, it seems, been a little in 
disgrace before, thought by bringing me with him 
she would constrain herself, and insensibly fall into 
general discourse with him ; and so he might break 
the ice, and save himself all the ordinary com* 
punctions and mortifications she used to make him 
sufler before she would be reconciled, after any 
act of rebellion on his part When we came into 
the room, we were received with the utmost cold- 
ness; and when he presented me as Mr. Such-a-oue, 
his very good friend, she just had patience to suffer 
my salutation ; but when he himself, with a very 
gay air, offered to follow me, she gave him a thun^ 
dering box on the ear, called him a pitiful poor* 
spirited wretch — how durst he see her face? His 
wig and hat fell on different parts of the floor. She 
seized the wig too soon for him to recover it, and, 
kicking it down stairs, threw herself iuto anoppo* 

VOL. XIII. ' p 
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site room, pulliRg the door afiter her hy foroe» tiitl 
you would have thought the hiuges would haH 
given way. We went down^ you must thinks 
with no very good countenances ; and, as we were 
driving home together, he confessed to me> tinl 
her anger was thus highly raised, because he did 
not think fit to fight a gentleman who had said sht 
was what she was : '* but/' says he, " a kind letter 
or two, or fifty pieces, will put her in hummv 
again/' I asked him why he did not part widi 
her: he answered, he loved her with all the ten* 
derness imaginable, and she had too mai^ chanm 
to be abandoned for a little quickness of spirit 
Thus does this illegitimate hen-pecker overlook tb6 
hussy's having no regard to his very life and fame^ 
in putting him upon an infamous dispute about her 
reputation : yet has he the confidence to laugh at 
me, because I obey my poor dear in keeping out 
of harm's way, and not staying too late from my 
own family, to pass through the hazards of a towit 
full of ranters and debauchees. You that are a 
philosopher, should urge in our behalf, that, when 
we bear with a froward woman, our patience is 
preserved, in consideration that a breach with her 
might be a dishonour to children who are descended 
from us, and whose concern makes us tolerate a 
thousand frailties, for fear they should redound dis- 
honour upon the innocent. This and the like dr* 
cumstances, which carry with them the most vala** 
able regards of human life, may be mentioned for 
our long suffering; but in the case of gallants, they 
«wallow ill usage from one to whom they have ne 
obligation, but from a base passion, which it is 
mean to indulge, and which it would be glorioui 
to overcome. 

' These sort of fellows are very numerous, and 
««ne luwe- been conspicuously suclC without shame; 
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', tbey have carried on the jest in the Tery article 
oi deaths and, to the diminution of the wealth and 
haf>piness of their families, in bar of those honoar- 
ably near to them, hare left immense wealth to 
their paramours. What is this but being a cully in 
the grave! Sure this is being hen-pecked with a 
vengeance! But, without dwelling upon these less 
frequent instances of eminent cullyism, what is there 
lo common as to hear a fellow curse his fate that he 
cannot get rid of a passion to a jilt, and quote a half 
line out of a miscellany poem to prove his weakness 
is natural ? If they will go on thus, 1 have nothing 
to say to it; but then let them not pretend to bi 
free all this while, and laugh at us poor married 
patients. 

* I have known one wench in this town carry m 
haughty dominion over her lovers so well, that she 
has at the same time been kept by a sea-captain in 
the Straits, a merchant in the city, a country gen- 
tleman in Hampshire, and had all her correspon* 
dences managed by one whom she kept for her own 
uses. This happy man (as the phrase is) used to 
write very punctually, every post, letters for the 
mistress to transcribe. He would sit in his mght- 
gown and slippers, and be as grave giving an 
account, only changing names, that there wa^ 
nothing in those idle reports they had heard of 
such a scoundrel as one of the other lovers Was; 
and how could he think she could condescend se 
low, after such a fine gentleman as each of them ? 
For the same epistle said the same thing to, and ofj» 
every one of them. And so Mr. Secretary and his 
lady went to bed with great order. 

* To be short, Mr. Spectator, we husbands shall 
never make the figure we ought in the imaginations 
of young men growing up in the world, except vou 
can bring it about that a man of the town shan iNI 

^2 
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as infamous a character as a woman of the town. 
But, of all that I have met with in my time, com- 
mend me to Betty Duali : she is the wife of a sailor, 
and the kept mistress of a man of quality ; she dwelli 
with the latter during the seafaring of the former. 
The husband asks no questions, sees his apartments 
furnished with riches not his, when he comes into 
port, and the lover is as joyful as a man arrived at 
his haven, when the other puts to sea. Betty is tht 
most eminently victorious of any of her sex, and 
ought to stand recorded the only woman of the aga 
in which she lives, who has possessed at the same 

time two abused, and two contented * 

T- 
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/itm prostrata sopore 
Urgct membra quies, ct mens sine pondere ludiU 

Fsnu 

Wliile sleep oppresses the tir'd limbs, the mind 
Plays witiiout weight, and wantons uncon(in*d. 

Though there are many authors who have writteu 
on dreams, they have generally considered them 
only as revelations of what has already happened in 
distant parts of the world, or as presages of what if 
to happen in future periods of time. 

I shall consider this subject in another light, at 
dreams may give us some idea of the great excel- 
lency of a human soul, and some intimations of iti 
independency on matter. 

. In the first place, our dreams are great instances 
•f that activity which is natural to the human aoul« 
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and which is not in the power of sleep to deaden or 
abate. When the man appears to be tired and worn 
out. with the labours of the day, this active part io 
his composition is still busied and unwearied. When 
the organs of sense want their due repose and ne-* 
cessary reparations, aud the body is no longer able 
to keep pace with that spiritual substance to whieh 
it is united^ the soul exerts herself in her several 
faculties^ and continues in action until her partner 
is again qualified to bear her company. In this 
case dreams look like the relaxations and amusements 
of the soul, when she is disencumbered of her ma^ 
chine, her sports, and recreations, when she has 
laid her charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an instance of 
that agility and perfection which is natural to the 
faculties of the mind, when they are disengaged 
from the body. The soul is clogged and retarded in 
her operations, when she acts in conjunction with a 
companion that is so heavy and unwieldy in its 
motion. But in dream» it is wonderful to observe 
with.what a sprightliness and alacrity she exerts her- 
self. The flow of speech make unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converse readily in. languages that they 
are but little acquainted with. The grave abound 
in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and points of 
wit. , Ther& is not a more pai-nful action of the mind 
than invention; yet in dreams it works with that 
ease and activity that we are not sensible of, when 
the faculty is employed. For instance, I believe 
every one, some time or other, dreams that he is 
reading!; papers, books, or letters; in which case the 
invention prompts so readily^ that the mind is im* 
posed upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the 
compositions of another. . « 

i shall, under this head, quote a passage out of 
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the Religio Medici ^« in which the ingenicms anthw 
gives an account of himself in his dreaming and hif 
waking thoughts. ' We are somewhat more thin 
•urselves in our sleeps^ and the slumher of the body 
seems to he but the waking of the soul. It is tiis 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; and oi9 
Waking conceptions do not match the fancies of ow 
sleeps. At my nativity my ascendant was the walerj 
sign of Scorpius : I was bom in the planetary ho« 
of Saturn^ and I think I have a piece of that leadai 
planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor disposed 
for the mirth and galliardizc of company ; yet iit 
one dream I can compose a whole comedy^ behodd 
the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself 
awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory 
as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I wouU 
never study but in my dreams ; and this time aliA 
would I choose for my devotions ; but our grossed 
memories have then so little hold of our ab-^ 
stracted understandings^ that they forget the story; 
and can only relate to our awaked souls a con* 
fused and broken tale of that that hsus passed* 
Thus it is observed that men sometimes^ upoa 
the hour of their departure, do speak and retkso^ 
above themselves; for then the soul, beginning to 
te freed from the ligaments of the body, begins t0 
reason like herself, and to discourse in a straiil 
above mortality.' 

We may likewise observe, in the third place^ thai 
the passions aftect the mind with greater strengtl^ 
when we ai'e asleep than when we are awake. Joy 
and sorrow give us more vigorous sensations of pain 
or pleasure at this time than any other. Devotion 
likewise, as the excellent author above mentioned 
fcas tiiuted, is in a very particular maimer h^ight^ne^ 

Jlj Sir T. Bruwm M. D, 
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snd inflamed, when it rises in the sDul at a time thai 
^e body is thus laid at rest. Every man's experts 
ence will inform him in this matter, though it is Verjr 
probable that this may happen differently in different 
constitutions. I shall conclude this head with the 
two following problems, which 1 shall leave to t\lm 
solution of my reader. Supposing a man always 
happy iv^ his dreams, and miserable in his waking 
thoughts, and that his life was equally divided be* 
tween them; whether would he be more happy or 
miserable ? Were a man a king in his dreams, and 
» beggar awake, and dreamt as consequentiallr* 
and in as continued unbmken schemes, as he thifiKS 
when awake ; whether would he be in reality a kinr 
or beggar; or, rather, whether he would not bt 
both ? 

There is another circumstance, which methinkt 
gives us a very*high idea of the nature of the soul^ 
in regard to what passes in dreams: I mean that 
innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which 
then arise in her. Were that active and watchfui 
being only conscious of her own existence at such 
ft time, what a painful solitufle would our hours of 
ld:eep be ! Were the soul siensible of her being alone 
in her sleeping moments, af^er the same manner that 
^e is sensible of it while awake, the time would 
hang very heavy on her, as it often actually does whfii 
l&he dreams that she is in such a solitude. 

Semper^e relinqui 



Sola sibi, semper toiigam incomitata videtur 

Ire viam * 

VII(6«iBa.iT. 

« She seems alone 

To wander in her sleep through ways unknown, 

Cruideles» and dark.' 

DKTDEir. 

But this observation I only make by the way* 
What I woi:lld here remark, is th^ wpnderful pow«r 
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in the soul, of producing her own company on these 
occasions. She converses with homberless beingi 
of her Own creation, and is transported into ten 
thousand scenes of lier own raising. She is herself 
the theatre, the actor, dnd the beholder.. Thispati 
me in mind of a saying which I am infinitely pleased 
with, and which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, that 
all men whilst they are awake are in one common 
jivorld ; hut that each of them, when he is asleep, is 
in a world of his own. The waking jnan is am- 
versant in tlie world of nature: when he sleeps he 
retires to a private world that is particular to himself. 
There seems something in this consideration that 
intimates to us natural grandeur and perfection in 
the soul, which is rather to be admired than ex- 
plained. 

I must not omit that ar2:ument for the excellency 
of the soul which 1 have seen quoted out of Ter- 
tuliian, namely its power of divining in dreams. 
That several such divinations have been made, none 
can question, who believes the holy writings, or 
who has but the least degree of a common historical 
faith ; there being innumerable instances of this na- 
ture in several authors, both ancient and modem* 
sacred and prophane. Whether such dark presages, 
such visions of the night, proceed from any latent 
power in the soul, during this her state of abstrac- 
tion, or from any communication with the Supreme 
Being, or from any operation of subordinate spiriti^ 
has been a great dispute among the learned; the 
matter of fact is, I think, incontestible, and has been 
looked upon as such by the greatest writers, who 
have been never suspected eitlier of superstition or 
enthusiasm. 

I do not suppose that the soul in these instances 
b entirely loose and unlettered from the body : it i* 
suiiicient if she is not so far ^unk and immersed in 
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matter, nor entangled and perplexed in her opera- 
tions with such motions of blood and spirits, as when 
she actuates the machine in its waking hours. The 
corporeal union is slackened enough to give the 
mind more play. The soul seems gathered within 
herself, and recovers that spring which is broke and 
weakened, when she operates more in concert with 
the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they arc 
not arguments, they are at least strong intimations, 
not only of the excellency of a human soul, but of its 
independence on the body; and, if they do not 
prove, do at least confirm these two great points, 
which are established by many other reasons thai 
are altogether unanswerable. 

O. 
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Quanti emptcB ? parvo, Quanti ergo ? octo asnbus, Eheti ! 

HOR. 8 Sat. iii. 150. 

Wliat dotli it cost ? Not much upon my word. 
How much pray ? Why, Two-pence. Two-pence ! O Lord ? 

CKEEGH. 

I FIND by several letters which I receive daily, that 
several of my readers would be better pleased to pay 
three half-pence for my paper than two-pence. The 
Ingenious T. W.* tells me that I have deprived him 
of the best part of his breakfast; for that, since the 

* Dr. Thomas Walker, head master of the Charter-honae 
ichool, wliose scholars Addison and Steele had been. IT^ 
doctor was head master 49 years, and died June 12, 1728, in 
the 81st year of his age. . , 
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rise of my paper, he is forced eyeiymoming to 
his dish of cofiee by itself^ without the additioir or 
Spectator, that used to be better than lace* to 
Eugenius informs me> very obligingly, that be 
thought he should have disliked any passage 
paper, but that of late there have been two woi 
«very one of them which he could heartily wish 
out, viz. ' Price Two-pence/ 1 have a letter ft 
Bope- boiler, who condoles with me very afiectionaieiv 
upon the necessity we both lie under of setting 
high price on our commodities since the late 
has been laid upon them, and desiring me, wnea 
I write next on that subject, to speak a word or tw* 
upon the present duties on Castile sope. But tl 
is none of these my correspondents, who writes m 
a greater turn of good sense, and elegance of ex- 
pression, than the generous Philomedes, who ad- 
vises me to value every Spectator at six-pence, a 
promises that he himself will engage for above i 
hundred of his acquaintance, who shall take it in at 
that price. 

Letters from the female world are likewise co 
to me, in great quantities, upon the same occasion; 
and, as 1 naturally bear a great deference to 
"part of our species, 1 am very glad to find that tn 
who approve my conduct in this particular are m\ 
faoTc numerous than those who condemn it. A lare 
family of daughters have drawn me up a very haw 
some remonstrance, in which they set forth thatth 
father having refused to take in the Spectator, sin' 
the additional price was set upon it, they offer 
him unanimously to bate him the article of bread a 
butter in the tea-table account, provided the Spe 
tator might be served up to them every morning 
usual. Upon this the old gentleman^ being plea 

* A lltde brandy or ran. 
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k seems, with their desire of improving themselves, 
has granted them the continuance both of the Spec-* 
tator and their bread and butter, having given par- 
ttcular orders that the tea-table shall be set forth 
every morning with its customary bill of fare, and 
without any manner of defalcation. I thought my-* 
self obliged to mention this particular, as it does 
honour to this worthy gentleman ; and if the youngs 
lady I^SBtitia, who sent me this account, will ac* 
quaint me with his name, I will insert it at length 
in one of my papers, if he desires it. 

i should be very glad to find out any expedient 
that might alleviate the expence which this ray paper 
brings to any of my readers ; and, in order to it/ 
must propose two points to their consideration. 
First, that if they retrench any the smallest parti- 
cular in their ordinary expence, it will easily make 
|. up the half-penny a day which we have now under 
consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a single 
ribbon to her morning studies, and it will be sufficient : 
^ let a family burn but a candle a night less than their 
usual number, and they may take in the Spectator 
?' without detriment to their private attairs. 
'*^ In the next place, if my readers will not go to 
* \h% price of buying my papers by retail, let them 
^ ^.. have patience, and ^hey may buy them in the lump» 
, ^ without the burthen of a tax upon them. My specula-. 
^ tioos when they are sold single, like cherries upon the 
.L^ «tick, are delights for the rich and wealthy : after some 
,-jy time they come to market in greater quantities, and 
g^.^*re every ordinary man's money. The truth of it 
^ gj, *a, thpy have a certain flavour at their first appear- 
5pe( ^ce, from several accidental circumstances of time, 
jj<y. place, and person, which they may lose if they are 
jj^^ot taken early ; but, in this case, every reader is to 
Consider, whether it is not better for him to be half 
^ year behindhand with the £sishionable and polite 
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part of the world, than to strain huAself beyond bif 
circumstances. My bookseller has now aboat ten 
thousand of the third and fourth volumes, whidi 
he is ready to publish, having already disposed of 
as large an edition both of the first and second i>o- 
lume.. As he is a person whose head is very well 
turned to his business, he thinks they would be a 
very proper present to be made to persons at chrii- 
tenings, marriages, visiting days, and the like joyfiil 
solemnities, as several other books are frequently 
given at funerals. He has printed them in sucii ft 
little portable volume, that many of them may be 
ranged together upon a single plate f and is of 
opinion, that a salver of Spectators would be as ac- 
ceptable an entertainment to the ladies as a sahrer 
of sweetmeats. 

' I shall conclude this paper with an epigram lately 
sent to the writer of the Spectator, after having re* 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it. 

* SIR, 

' Having heard the following epigram 
very much commended, I wonder that it has not 
yet had a place in any of your papers ; I think the 
suflrage of our poet laureat should not be overlooked, 
which shows the opinion he entertains of your 
paper, whether the notion he proceeds upon be 
true or false. I make bold to convey it to you, not 
knowing if it has yet come to your hands.' 
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ON THE SPECTATOR, 

BY MR. TATE. 

Aliusque et idem 

HOR. Cann.'Saec, ICU 
You nse another an4 the same. 

When first the Tatley to a mute was turn*d. 
Great Britain for her censor's silence moum'd ; 
Robb'd of his sprightly beams, she wept the uight« 
1111 the Spectator rose and blaz'd as bright. 
3o tlie first man ihe sun's first setting vlew'd. 
And sigh'd till circling day his joys renew*d. 

Yet, doubtful how that second sun to name^ 
Whether a bright successor, or the same. 
So we : but now from this suspense are freed, 
$ince all agree, who both vyith judgment read* 
'^Is the sao^e sun, and does himseU' succeed. 



o. 
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HOM. 
The mighty force of ocean's troubled flood, 

' SIR, . ; 

* Upon reading your essay concerning the 
pleasures of the imagination, 1 find, among the three 
sources of those pleasures which you have disco vered,- 
that greatness is one. This has suggested to me- 
the reason why, of all objects that 1 have ever seen/ 
there is Jione which fleets my imaginaioa' sa much; 

VOL. XIII. Q 
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as the sea, or ocean. I cannot see the heavings of 
this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, 
without a very pleasing astonishment ; but when it 
is worked up in a tempest, so that the horizon on 
every side is nothing but foaming billows and float- 
ing mountains, it is impossible to describe the agree- 
able horror that rises from such a prospect. A 
troubled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, I think, 
the biggest object that he can see in motion, and 
consequently ^ives his ' imagination one of tht 
highest kinds oipleasure that can arise from greatness. 
I must confess it is impossible for me to survey this 
world of fluid matter without thinking on the hand 
that first poured it out, and made a proper channel 
for its reception. Such an object naturally raises in 
my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, and 
convinces me of his existence as much as a meta- 
physical demonstration. The imagination prompts 
the understanding, and, by the greatness of tin 
sensible object^ produces in it the idea of a being 
who is neither circumscribed by time nor space. 

' As I have made. several voyages upon the sea, I 
have often been tossed in storms, and on that occa- 
sion have frequently reflected on the descriptions of 
them in ancient poets. I remember Longinus highly 
recommends one in Homer, because the poet has not 
amused himself with little fancies upon the occ^ion* 
as authors of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, 
had done, but because he has gathered together 
those circumstances which are the most apt to terrify 
the imagination, and which really happen in the 
raging of a tempest. It is for the same reason that 
I prefer the following description of a ship in A 
•torm, which the psalmist has made, before any 
other I have ever met with. '* They that go dofwn 
to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; 
these sea the worla of the Lord, and bis woodtn ui 
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the deep. For he commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waters thereof. 
They mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths, their soui is melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit's end. Then they cry 
unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them 
out of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm» 
«o that the waves thereof are still. Then they are 
glad, because they be quiet, so he bringeth them 
unto their desired haven*.*' 

* By the way; how much more comfortable, as 
well as i*ational, is this system of the psalmist, than 
the pagan scheme in Virgil and other poets, where 
one deity is represented as raising a storm, and 
another as laying it ! Were we only to consider the 
sublime in this piece of poetry, what can be nobler 
than the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raising a tumult among the elements, and recovering 
them out of their confusion^ thus troubling and be- 
calming nature ? 

' Great painters do not only give us landscapes 
of gardens, groves, and meadows, but very often 
employ theit pencils upon sea-pieces. I could wish 
you would follow their example. If this small sketch 
may deserve a place among your works, 1 shall ac- 
company it with a divine ode made by a gentleman 
upon the conclusion of his travels. 



^ How are thy servants blest, O Lord!. 

How sure is tbeir defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

fbeir help Omnipotence. 



* Fi» evil. 33, eriefifi 

as 
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lit 
'< In foreign realms and lands remote* 

Supported by thy care. 
Through burning cHmes I pass'd ttiihurf> 

And breath'd m tainted air. 

IIL 
" Thy mercy sweeten'd every soUt 

Made ev'ry region please : 
The, hoary Alpine hills it warm'd^ 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

IV. 

•* Thinky O my soul, devoutly thinkt 

How, with affrighted eyes. 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise i - 

• r. ■ 
*« Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev*ry heart ; 
When waves on waves, and gul£s in gulfsi 

O'ercame the pilots art. 

VI. 

*' Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord» 

Thy mere v set me free. 
Whilst, in the confidence of prayer. 

My soul took hold on thee.' 

vn; 

*' For though in dreadful wjfiirls we htittg 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear« 

Not impotent to save. 

vm. 

'* The storm was laid, the winds retir*d| 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command^ 

At thy command was still. 
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ix. 

" in midst of dangers, fears, atli deatbi 

. Thjr goodness I'll adore* 
And praise thee for thy mercies past* 

And humbly hope for more. 

X. 

** My life, if thoa preserv^st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be; 
And death, if death must be my dooiHj 

Shall join my soul to thee*" 

o. 
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JDomus et placens uxor. 

HOR. 3 Od4 xiT. ^U 

Thy house and pleasing wife. 

dREECIi^ 

I HAVE very loitg entertained an ambitioil to make 
the word wife the most agreeable and delightftjU 
name in nature. If it be not «o in itself, all the 
wiser part of mankind, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, has consented in an error. But 
our unhappiness in England has been^ that a few loose 
men, of genius for pleasure, have turned it all to 
the gratification of ungoverned desires, in despite of 
good sense, form, and order ; when, in truth, any 
satisfaction beyond the boundaries of reason is but 
a step towards madness and folly. But is the aens^ 
of joy and accomplishment of desire no way to b« 
indulged or attained ? And have we appetites given 
us not to be at all gratified ? Yes, certainly. Marriage 

a3 
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is an institution calculated for a constant scene of 
delight^ as much as our being is capable of. Two 
persons, who have chosen each other out of all tha 
species, with design to be each other's mutual com- 
fort and entertainment, have in that action bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, afiabie^ discreet, 
forgiving, patient, and joyful, with respect to each 
other's frailties and perfections, to the end of their 
lives. The wiser of the two (and it always happens 
one of them is such) will, for her or his own ssk^ 
keep things from outrage with the utmost sanctity. 
When this union is thus preserved (as I have often 
eaid)^ the most indiflerent circumstance administers 
delight. Their c<mdition is an endless source of 
new gratifications. The married man can say, * If 
1 am unacceptable to all the world beside, there is 
one whom I entirely love, and will receive me with 
ioy and transport, and think herself obliged to double 
iiier kindness and caresses of me from the gloom with 
which she sees me overcast I need not dissemble 
the sorrow of my heart to be aejreeable there ; that 
Very sorrow quickens her attection.' 

This passion towards each other, wh^n once well 
fixed, enters into the very constitution, and the 
kindness flows as easily and silently as the blood in 
the veins. When this affection is enjoyed ia the 
sublime degree, unskilful eyes see nothing of it; 
but when it is subject to be changed, and has an 
^llay in it that may make it end in distaste, it is apt 
to break into rage, or overflow into fondness, before 
the rest of the world. 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous and youngi 
have been married these two years ; yet do they 
so much distinguish each other m company, that in 
your conversation with the dear things you are still 
put to a sort of cross-purposes. Whenever you ad- 
)|iiress yourself in ordinary discourse to Vu«iur9» ^ 
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turns her head another way, and the answer m 
made to the dear Uxander. If you tell a merry tale, 
the application is still directed to her dear; and 
when she should commend you, she says to him, as if 
he had spoke it, ' That is, my dear, so pretty/ — 
This puts me in mind of what I have somewhere 
read in the admired memoirs of the famous Cer-- 
vantes; where, while honest Sancho Pan^a is put- 
ting some necessary humble question concerning 
Rosinante, his supper, or his lodging, the knight m 
the sorrowful countenance is ever improving the 
harmless lowly hints of his ^squire to the poetical 
conceit, rapture, and flight, in contemplation of the 
dear dulcinea of his affections. 

On the other side, Dictamnus and Moria are ever 
squabbling; and you may observe them, all the 
time they are in company, in a state of impatience. 
As Uxander and Viramira wish ypu all gone, that 
they may be at freedom for dalliance; Dictamnus 
and Moria wait your absence, that -they may speak 
their harsh interpretations on each other's words 
and actions, during the time you were with them. 

It is certain that the greater part of the evils, 
attending this condition of life, arises from fashion. 
Prejudice in this case is turned the wrong way; 
and, instead of expecting more happiness than we 
ishall meet with in it, we are laughed into a prepos- 
session, that we shall be disappointed if we hope for 
lastin^r satisfactions. 

With all persons who have made good sense the 
rule of action, marriage is described as the state ca«^ 
pable of the highest human felicity. Tnlly has epistles 
full of affectionate pleasure, when he writes to his 
wife, or speaks of his children. But, above all the 
hints of this kind I have met with in writers of 
jsincient date, I am pleased with an epigram of 
JIfartialj in honour of the beauty of his wife Cl€o^ 
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(patra. Commentators say it was written the day 
after his wedding- night. When his spouse was r^* 
tired to the bathing-room in the heat of the day, he, 
it seems, came in upon her when she was just going 
into the water. To her beauty and carriage on this 
occasion we owe the following epigram, which I 
showed my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who 
has translated it as follows without understanding 
the original. I expect it will please the English 
better than the Latin reader. 

* When my bright consort, now nor wife nor maid, •% 
Asham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid, v. 

Fled to the streams, the streams my fair betrajf'd j J 
To ray fond eyes she all transparent stood ; 
She blush'd ; I smil'd at the slight covering flood. 
Thus through the glass the lovely lily glows; 
Thus through the ambient gem sbuies forth the ros^ 
I saw new charms, and plung'd to seise my store. 
Kisses I snatch'd — the waves prevented more.* 

My friend would not allow that this lasciom 
account could be given of a wife, and therefore 
used the word consort; which, he learnedly said» 
would serve for a mistress as well, and give a more 
gentlemanly turn to the epigram. But, under 
favour of him and all other such fine gentlemen, 
I cannot be persuaded but that the passion a bride- 
groom has for a virtuous young woman, will, by 
little and little grow into friendship, and then 
it is ascended to a higher pleasure than it was in 
its first fervour. Without this happens, he is a 
very unfortunate man who has entered into tl 
state, and left the habitudes of life he might have 
enjoyed with a faithful friend. But when the wife 
proves capable of filling serious as well sa joyous 
hours, she brings happiness unknown to friendship 
itself. Spenser speaks of each kind of love with 
great justice, and attributes the highest praise tf , 
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iendship; and indeed there is no disputing that 
oint> but by making that friendship take its place 
etween two married persons. 

' Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem» 

When all three kmds bf love together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme. 

Whether shall weigh the bdaiice down; to wit» 

The dear affection unto kindred sweet. 

Or raging lire of love to womankind. 

Or zeal of friends combined by virtues meet: 

But of theni all, the band of virtues nund 

Me thinks the gentle heart should most assured biiidk 

< For natural afFeit^tioh soon doth cease^ 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 

But faithful friendship doth them both suppress^ 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame^ 

Through thoughts aspiring to Vernal fame. 

For as the soul doth rule die eartlily mass^ 

And all the service of tlte body frame; 

So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest bmss.* 
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Digna kitisfortuna r&ofiit. 

VIRO. JEn.m.Sil» 

A just reverse of fortune on him waits, 

r is common with me to run from book to book 
> exercise my mind with many objects, and qualify 
lyself for my daily labours. After an hour spent 
I this loitering way of reading, something will re- 
tain to be food to the imagination. The writings 
lat please me most on such occasions are stories,, 
ir the truth of which there is good authority. The 
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mind of man is naturally a lover of justice; m 
when we read a story wherein a criminal is on 
taken^ in whom there is no quality which is the o 
ject of pity, the soul enjoys a certain reyeneefbrt 
oifence done to its nature^ in the wicked actic 
committed in the preceding part of the histi 
Thi^ will be better understood by the reader in 
the following narration itself^ than from acny tli 
which I can say to introduce it. 

When Charles duke of Burgundy, sur 
The Bold, reigned over spacious dominions w 
•wallowed up by the power of France, he hnaf 
many favours and honours upon Claudius Khynsau 
a German, who had served him in his wars agaii 
the insults of his neighbours* A great part 
Zealand was at that time in subjection to that duk 
dom. The prince himself was a person of sin^ 
humanity and justice. Rhynsault, with no ocn 
real quality than courage, had dissimulation enoa 
to pass upon his generous and unsuspicious masi 
for a person of blunt honesty and fidelity, withe 
any vice that could bias him from the execution 
justice. His highness prepossessed to his advi 
tage, upon tlie decease of the governor of hia cb 
town of Zealand^ gave Rhynsault that command. 1 
was not long seated in that government, before 
cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exqu 
beauty, the wife of raul Danvelt, a wealthy m( 
chant of the city under his protection and govei 
ment. Rhynsault was a man of a warm constil 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and 
tmskilled in the soft arts which win their fietvi 
He knew what it was to enjoy the sat 
which are reaped from the possession of beauty, 
was an utter stranger to the decencies, honour^ ] 
delicacies, that attend the passion towards them 
4degant minds. However, he had So moch of tl 
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9 that be hid a great share of the language 
I usaally prevails upon the weaker part of that 
and he could with his tongue utter a passion 
which his heart was 'si'holly untouched. H^ 
ine of those brutal minds which can be gratt* 
nth the violation of innocence and beauty^ 
at the least pity, passion, or love, to that witli 
I they are so much delighted. Ingratitude is a 
inseparable to a lustful man; ana the posses- 
)f a woman by him, who hais no thought but 
ng a passion painful to himself, is necessarily 
red by distaste and aversion. Rhynsault, being 
ed to accomplish his will on the wife of Danv 
left no arts untried to get into a familiarity s^ 
ouse ; but she knew his character and disposi* 
30 well, not to shun all . occasions that miglMt 
re her into his conversation. The govemoTa 
iring of success by ordinary means, appre- 
d and imprisoned her husband, under pretencf 

information, that he was guilty of a corre* 
ence with the enemies of the duke to betra/ 
wn into their possession. This design had iti 
d effect; and the wife of the unfortunate 
i\t, the day before that which was apnointe^ 
i execution, presented herself in the hall of the 
Qor's house; and, as he passed through the 
nent, threw herself at his feet, and, holdmg hip 
, beseeched his mercy. Rhynsault beheld her 
a dissembled satisfaction; and, assuming an 

thought and authority, he bid her arise, and 
ler she must follow him to his closet; and* 
r her whether she knew the hand of the letter 
lied out of his pocket, went from her, leaving 
dmonition aloud : ' If you will save your hus- 

you must give me an account of all you know 
at prevarication; for every body is satisfied ha 
M> MmI <»f you (^ be>ble to UdaJGram jpu 4p 
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nanies of the rest of the conspirators, 'or any other 
particulars whatsoever/ He went to his closet, and 
soon after the lady was sent for to an audience. 
The servant knew his distance when matters of 
state were to be debated ; and the governor^ laymg 
aside the air with which he had appeared in pamic, 
began to be the supplicant, to rally an afflictioii, 
which it was in her power easily to remove, and re- 
lieve an innocent man from his imprisonment. She 
easily perceived his attention ; and bathed in tean^ 
began to deprecate so wicked a design. Lust, Ulce 
ambition, takes all the faculties of the mind and 
body into its service and subjection. Her becoming 
tears^ her honest anguish, the wringing of her handsi 
and the many changes of her posture and figure in 
the vehemence of speaking, were but so many 
attitudes in which he beheld h«r beauty, and furtha 
incentives of his desire. All humanity was lost in 
that one appetite, and he signified to her in so many 
plain terms, that he was unhappy till he had pos- 
sessed her, and nothing less should be the price of 
her husband's life : and she must before the follow- 
ing noon pronounce the death, or enlargement, of 
Danvelt. After this notification, when he saw. Sap- 
phi ra enough again distracted, to make the ^b)^ 
of tlieir. discourse to common eyes appear difierfiut 
from what it was, he called servants to conduct Ber 
to the gate. Loaded with insupportable aiH n, 
she immediately repairs to her husband ; and, havi 
signified to his gaolers that she had a prop lo 
make to her husband from the governor, she n 
left alone with him, revealed to him all that haa 
passed, and represented the endless conflict she 
was in between love to his person, and fidelity to hit 
bed. It is easy to imagine the sharp affliction 
this honest pair was in upon such an incident, in 
lives not used to any but ordiniury occurrencesi 
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rhq man was bridled by shatne from speaking what 
lis fear promp^ted, upon so near an approach of 
ieath; but let fall words that signified to her, he 

)uld not think her polluted, though she had not 
^et confessed to him that the governor had violated 
lier person, since he knew her will had no part in the 
ictioD. She parted from him with this oblique per- 
odission to save a life he had not resolution enough to 
resign for the safety of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
the governor, and being led into a remote apart* 
ment, submitted to his / desires. Rhynsault com- 
mended her charms, claimed a familiarity afler 
what had passed between them, and with an air of 
gaiety, in the language of a gallant, bid her return^ 
and take her husband out of prison ; f but,' continued 
he, ' my fair one must not be ofiended that I have 
taken care he should not be an interruption to our 
future assignations.' These last words foreboded 
what she found when she came to the gaol—- her 
busband executed by the order of Rhynsault! 

It was remarkable that the woman, who was full 
of tears and lamentations dqring the whole course of 
her afHiction, uttered neither sigh nor cofnplaint, 
but stood fished with grief at this consummation of 
her misfortunes. She betook herself to her abode ; 
and, after having in solitude paid her devotions to 
hini who is the avenger of innocence, she repaired 
privately to court. Her person, and a certavn 
grandeur of sorrow, negligent of forms, gained her 
passage into the presence of the duke her sove- 
reign. As soon as she came into the prese e, she 
broke forth into the following words: * Behold, O 
mighty CharleSj a wretch weary of life, though it 
bas always been spent with iniiocence and virtue. 
It is not m your power to redress my injuries, but it 
is to avenge them* And if the protection of ths 

YOL. XI u, ^ 



iunple matter for doing honour to his own great 
nanie^ and wiping infamy oft' of mine/ 

When she had spoke this^ she deliveiBd the duk^ 
a paper reciting her story. He read it with all thU 
emotions that indignation and pity could raise in a 
prince jealous of his honour in the behavioar of hiA 
oflicers, and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an aj^pointed day, Rhynsault was sent for 
to court, and, in the | resence of a few of the councit> 
confronted by Sapphira. The prince askings • Doyott 
know that lady r Rhynsault, as soon as 1^ could re* 
cover his surprise, told the duke he would nitrry hw, 
if his highness would please to think that a repara- 
tion. The duke seemed contented with this answer, 
and stood by during the immediate solemnization of 
the ceremony. At the conclusion of it he toU 
Khynsauit, ' Thus far you have done as coil- 
strained by my authority : I shall not be satisfied of 
your kmd usage of her, without you sign a j 
of your whole estate to her after your d« u 
To the performance of this also the duke was a 
witness. When these two acts were executed, tht 
duke turned to the lady^ and told her, ' It noW 
remains for me to put you in quiet possession ef 
what your husband has so bountifully bestowed 
you;' and ordered the immediate exeeatioa oi 
Rhynsault. T. 
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Quicgv-id est boni morit levitate extingiUtur, 

SENECA, 

Levity of behaviour is the baae of all tliat is good and virtuoni, 
' DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept 19. 

^ I AM a young woman of eighteen years 
f>{ age, and I do assure you a maid of unspotted 
reputation, founded upon a very careful carriage in 
all my looks, words, and actions. At the same time 
I must own to you, that it is with much constraint to 
flesh and blood that my behaviour is so strictly irre- 
proachable; for 1 am naturally addicted to mirth, to 
gaiety, to a free air, to motion, and gadding. Now, 
what gives me a great deal of anxiety, and is some 
discouragement in the pursuit of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater freedoms with 
the men are more taken notice of than I am. The 
men are such unthinking sots, that they do not 
prefer her who restrains ail her passions and aftejc- 
tions, and keeps much within the bounds of what is 
lawful, to her who goes to the utmost verge of inno- 
cence, and parleys at the very brink of vice, whe- 
ther she shall be a wife or a mistress. But I must 
appeal to your spectatorial wisdom> who, I find, 
have passed very much of your time in tl^e study of 
woman, whether this is not a most unreasonable 
proceeding. I have read somewhere that Hobbes 
of Malmesbury asserts, that continent persons have 
more of what they contain than those who give 
a loose to their desires. According to this rule, let 
Iheie be equal age, equal wit,9 and equal good* 

k2 
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humour^ in the woman of prudence, and her of 
liberty; what stores has he to expect who takes the 
former? What refuse must he be contented with 
who chooses the latter ? Well, but I sat down to 
write to you to vent my indignation against several 
pert creatures who are addressed to and courted in 
this place, while poor I, and two or three like nn^ 
are wholly unregarded. 

' Every one of these affect gaining the hearts of 
your sex. This is generally attempted by a parti- 
cular manner of carrying themselves with ftimi- 
liarity. Glycera has a dancing walk, and keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who is 
unwilling to interrupt her conquests, comes into 
the room before her with a familiar run. Dalcissa 
takes advantage of the approach of the winter, and 
has introduced a very pretty shiver; closing up her 
shoulders, and shrinking as she movesw All that are 
in this mode carry their fans between both bands 
before them. Dulcissa, herself, who is author of this 
air, adds the pretty run to it; and has alse^ when 
she is in very good humour, a taking familiarity 'in 
throwing herself into the lowest seat in the room« 
and letting her hooped petticoats fall with a lucky 
decency about her. I know she practises this way 
of sitting down in her chamber; and indeed she 
does it as well as you may have seen an actress fall 
down dead in a tragedy. Not the least indecency 
in her posture. If you have observed what pretty 
carcases are carried off at the end of a verse at the 
theatre, it will give you a notion how Dulcissa 
plumps into a chair. Here is a little country girl 
that is very cunning, that makes her use of being 
young and unbred, and outdoes the ensiiarers, who 
are almost twice her age. The air that she takes 
is to come into company after a walk, and is very 
successfully out ot* breath upon occasion* Hef 
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mother is in the secret, and calls her romp, and 
then looks round to see what young men stare at 
her. 

' It would take up more than can come into one 
of your papers, to enumerate all the particular airs 
of the younger company in this place. But I cannot 
omit Dulceorella, whose manner is the most indo« 
lent imaginable, but still as watchful of conquest as 
the busiest virgin among us. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a young fellow, till she sees she ha« 
got him, and inflamed him by so much observation. 
When she sees she has him^ and he begins to toss 
his head upon it, she is immediately short*sighted« 
and labours to observe what he is at a distance, with 
her eyes half shut. Thus the captive that thought 
her first struck, is to make very near approaches, or- 
be wholly disregarded. Thi» artifice has done more 
execution than all the ogling of the rest of the 
women here, with the utmost variety of half glances, 
attentive heedlessnesses, childish inadvertencies, 
haughty contempts, or artificial oversights. After I 
have said thus much of ladies among us who fight 
thus regularly, I am to complain to you of a set of 
familiar romps, who have broken through all com* 
mon rules, and have thought of a very e&ctual way 
of showing more charms than all of us. These, 
Mr. Spectator, are the swingers^ You are to know 
the'se careless pretty creatures are very innocents 
again; and it is to be no matter what they do, for it 
is all harmless freedom. They get on ropes, as you 
must have seen the children, and are swung by 
their men visitants. The jest is, that Mr. Such-a- 
one can name the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one*s stock- 
ings; and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he is, 
and full of roguery; and she will lay a wager, and 
her sister shall tell the truth if he says right, and he 
cannot tell what colour her garters are of. In tbit 
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diversion there are very many pretty shrieks, not ao 
much for fear of fallings as that their petticoats 
should untie; for there is a great care had to avoid 
improprieties : and the lover who swings the lady is 
to tie herclothes very close together with his hatband, 
before she admits him to throw up her heels. 

' Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can note these 
wantonnesses in their beginnings, and bring us sober 
girls into observation, there is no help for it; we 
must swim with the tide; the coquettes are too 
powerful a party for us. To look into the merit of 
a regular and well-behaved woman is a slow 
thing. A loose trivial song gains the afiections, 
when a wise homily is not attended to. There is 
no other way but to make war upon them, or we 
must go over to them. As for my part, I will 
show all the world it is not for want of charmf 
that I stand so long unasked ; and if you do not tak9 
measures for the immediate redress of us rigids, as 
the fellows call us, I can move with a speaking 
mien, can look significantly, can lisp, can trip, can 
loll, can start, can blush, can rage, can weep, if I 
must do it, and can be frighted as agreeably as any 
she in England. All which is humbly submitted to 
your spectatorial consideration, with all humility, 

by 

Your most humble servant^ 

T. MATILDA MOHAIB.' 
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Qualem commendes etiam atque etiam aispice, ne mda 
JiicuticuLt aliena tibi peccata pudorem, 

HOR. 1 Ep. XTui. 7tf« 

Commend not, till a man is throughly known : 
A rascal prais'di vou make his faults vour own. 

ANON. 

is no unpleasant matter of speculation to cqn- 
er the recommendatory epistles that pass round 
s town from hand to hand, and the abuse people 
b upon one another in that kind. It is indeed 
ne to that pass, that, iiistead of being the testi- 
fy of merit in the person recommended, the true 
jding of a letter of this sort is, ' The bearer hereof 
\o uneasy to me, that it will be an act of charity 
you to take him off my hands; whether you pre- 

him or not, it is all one ; for I have no manner 
kindness for him, or obligation to him or his; 
I do what you please as to that/ As negligent 
naen are in this respect, a point of honour is con- 
ned in it; and there is nothing a man should be 
re ashamed of, than passing a worthless creature 
> the service or interei^ts of a man who ha> never 
ired you. The women indeed aie a little too 
:n in their resentments to trespass often this way : 
. you shall sometimes know, that the mistress ^^ld 

maid shall quarrel, and give each other very free 
guage, and at last the lady shall be pacified to 
ft her out of doors, and give her a very gooi 
rd to any body else. Hence it is that you see, 
i. year and half s time, tlie same face a domestic 
nil parts of th^ town. (Jpod-breeding and good- 
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nature lead people in a great measure to this injaii 
tice: when suitors of no consideration will have 
confidence enough to press upon their superior^ 
those in power are tender of speaking the e:tcep- 
tions they have against them^ and are mortgaged 
into promises out of their impatience of importunity. 
In this latter case^ it would be a very useful inquiry 
to know the history of recommondations. Thera 
are> you must know^ certain abettors of this way 
of torment, who make it a profession to manage 
the afiairs of candidates. These gentlemen let out 
their impudence to their clients, and supply any, 
defective recommendation, by informing how soon 
and such a man is to be attacked, They will tell 
you, get the least scrap from Mr. Sirch-a-one, and 
leave the rest to them. When one of these under- 
takers has your business in hand, you may bd sick, 
absent in town or country, and the patron shall be 
worried, or you prevail. I remember to have been 
shown a gentleman some years ago, who punished a 
whole people for their facility in giving their cre- 
dentials. This person had belonged to a regiment 
which did duty in the West Indies, and, by the mor- 
tality of the place, happened to be commanding 
officer in the colony. He oppressed his subject* 
with great frankness, till he became sensible that he 
was heartily hated by every man under his command. 
When he had carried his point to be thus detestable, 
in a pretended fit of dishnmour, and feigned on* 
easiness of living where he found he was so uai^er- 
saliy unacceptable, he commimicated to the chief 
inhabitants a design he had to return for England, 
provided they would give him ample testimonials of 
their approbajtlon. The planters came into it to a 
man, and, in proportion to his deserving the quite 
contrary, the words justice, generosity, andcountfe, 
were inserted iu his conmiissi<»>, not omitting m 
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general good-liking of people of all conditions in the 
colony. The gentleman returns for England^ and 
within a few months after came back to them their 
governor, on the strength of their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
easy reconimenders, in the ordinary course of things 
from one hand to another ; but how would a mak 
bear to have it said to him, ' The person I took into 
confidence on the credit you gave him, has proved 
false, unjust, and has not answered any way the 
character you gave me of him ? ' 

I cannot but conceive very good hopes of thai 
rake Jack Toper of the Temple, for an honest scru- 
pulousness in this point. A friend of his meeting 
with a servant that had formerly lived with Jack> 
and having a mind to take him, sent to him to know 
what faults^ the fellow had, since he could not please 
such a careless fellow as he was. His answer was 
as follows: 

* SIR, '■ :i . . . • 

'' Thomas that lived with me was turned 
away because he was too good for me. You know 
I live in taverns ; he is an orderly sober rascal, and 
thinks much to sleep in an entry until two in the 
morning. He told me one day, when he was dress- 
ing me, that he wondered] was not .dead before 
now, since I went to dinner in the evening, and 
went to supper at two in the morning. We were 
coming down Essex-street one night a little flustered^ 
and 1 was giving him the word to alarm the watch ; 
he had the impudence to tell me it was against ^the 
law. You that are married, and live qne day after 
another the same way, and so on the whole week, 
1 dare say will like himj and he will be glad to have^ 
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A religious man> and would have behaved hinuelf 
irery properly^ had he lived when Christianity was 
ttnder a general persecution. 

I would by no means presume to tax such charac* 
ters with hypocrisy^ as is done too frequently ; tlnft 
being a vice which I think none but He who knofpi 
the secrets of men's hearts should pretend to disco* 
ver in another^ where the proofs of it do not amooofc 
to a demonstration. On the contrary^ as there aie 
many excellent persons who are weighed down by 
this habitual sorrow of hearty they rather deserve ow 
compassion than our reproaches. I think, faoweveo 
they would do well to consider whether such a be- 
haviour does not deter men from a religions Hfe, by 
Tepresenting it as an unsociable state^ that extiB- 
guishes all joy and gladness^ darkens the face of BSr 
ture, and destroys the relish of being itself. 

1 have^ in former papers^ shown how great a ten^ 
dency there is to cheerfulness in religion, and hov 
vuch a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, bat 
the most commendable in a virtuous person. La shoil^ 
those who represent religion in so unamiable a ligfa^ 
ftre like the spies sent by Moses to make a discoveiy 
of the Land of Promise, when by their reports fhey 
discouraged the people from entering upon it. ThoM 
who show us the joy, the cheerfulness, the go^ ba- 
Bftour, that naturally spring up in this happy aftat^ 
Hre like the spies bringing along with them the clat- 
ters of grapes^ and delicious fruits, that might invite 
their companions into the pleasant country whidi 
produced them*. 

An eminent pagan writer f has made a disconne 
fjp show that the atheist, who denies a God, doei 

♦ Numb. ch. xiii. 

t Plut. Usp) AsKri^ocmovlscg. RuU Opera, torn. I p. S86f 
IL Steph. Id7j^, Idioo. 
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him less dishonour than the man ^vho owns his being; 
but at the same time believes him to be cruel, hard 
to please, and terrible to human nature. ' For my 
own party^ says he, ' I would rather it should be said 
of me> that there was never any such man as Plu- 
tarch> than that Plutarch was ill-natured> capricious^ 
or inhuman/ 

If we may believe our logicians, man is distin- 
guished from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, and na- 
turally disposed to it It is not the business of virtue 
to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to regu- 
late them. It may moderate and restrain, but was 
not designed to banish gladness from the heart of 
man. Religion contracts the circle of our pleasures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expa- 
tiate in. The contemplation of the divine Being, 
and the exercise of virtue, are, in their own nature, 
so far from excluding all gladness of heart, that they 
are perpetually sources of it. In a word, the tni* 
spirit of religion cheers, as well as composes, the 
soul ; it banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all 
vicious and dissolute mirth ; but in exchange fills th# 
mind with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, and an habitual inclination to please others^ 
as well as to be pleased in itself. 

a 
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N» 495. SATURDAY, SEPT. 27, 1712, 

r 

Dun's ut ilex tonsa bipennibtu, 
Nigneferacifrondis in algido, 
Fer damna, per ccpdes, ah ipto 
Ducit opes animumqiteferro. 

HOR. 4 04. iv. M^ 

Like an oak on some cold mountaiu brow. 
At ev'ry wound they sprout and grow: 
The axe and sword new vigour givc^ 
And by their ruins they revive. 

ANON. 

As I am one who, by my profession, am oblised t* 
look into all kinds of men, there are none whom I 
consider with so much pleasure, as those who hate 
any thing new or extraordinary in their characters, 
or ways of living. For this reason I have ofien 
amused myself with speculations on the race of peo- 
ple called Jews, many of whom I have met with in 
most of the considerable towns which I have pasied 
through in the course of my travels. They are, in- 
deed, so disseminated through all the trading parts 
of the world, that they are become the instruments 
by which the most distant nations converse with one 
another, and by which mankind are knit together in 
a general correspondence. They are like the pegs 
and nails in a great building, which, though they 
are bat little valued in themselves, are absolutely 
necessary to keep the whole frame together. 

That 1 may not fall into any common beaten tracks 
of observation, I shall consider this people in three 
views. First, with regard to their number; secondly^ 
their dispersion; and thirdly, their adherence ta 
their religion: and afterwards endeavour to show; 
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first, what natural reasons, and, secondly, wliat pitH 
vidential reasons, may be assigned for these thre« 
remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked npon by many to be as nu^ 
merous at present, as they were formerly in the land 
of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaugh* 
ter made of them under some of the Roman empe-^ 
rors, which historians describe by the death of many 
hundred thousands m a war ; and the innumerable 
massacres and persecutions they have undergone in 
Turkey, as well as in all Christian nations of the 
world. The rabbins, to express the great havoc 
which has been sometimes made of them, tell us, 
after their usual manner of hyperbole, that there 
were such torrents of holy blood shed, as carried 
rocks of an hundred yards in circumference above 
three miles into the sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remarkable pai*ti- 
cular in this people. They swarm over all the Easter 
and are settled in the remotest parts of China. They 
are spread through most of the nations in Europe 
^nd Africa, and many families of them are esta- 
blished in the West Indies : not to mention whole na- 
tions bordering on Prester- John's country, anfi some 
discovered in the inner parts of America> if we may 
give any credit to their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to their religion is no less re- 
flitarkable than their numbers and dispersion, espe- 
cially considering it as persecuted or coatejnned 
over the face of the whole earth. This is likewise 
the more remarkable, if we consider the frequent 
apostacies of this people, when they lived under 
their kings in the land of promise, and within sight 
of the temple. 

h in the next place we examine what may be the 
natural reasons of the«e three particuiar» which we 
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find in the Jews, and which are not to be ibnnd lA 
any other religion or people, I can, in the fint 
place, attribute their numbers to nothing but their 
constant cmplovment, their abstinence, their ex- 
emption from wars, and, above all, their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accundl 
state, and generally are married before twenty, as 
hoping the Messiah may descend from them. 

The dis]:)ersion of the Jews into all the nations of 
the earth, is the second remarkable particular of that 
people, though not so hard to be accoun1|sd for. 
Thev were always in rebellions and tumults while 
they had the temple and holy city in view, foi 
which reason they have often been driven out of 
their old habitations in the land of promise. They 
have as often been banished out of most othef 
places where they have settled, which must ver^ 
much disperse and scatter a people, and oblige them 
to seek a livelihood where they can find it. Be- 
sides, the whole people is now a race of such mer* 
chants ai? arc wanderers by profession, and, at the 
same time, are in most, if not all places, incapable 
of cither lands or oHiccs, that might engage them to 
make any part of the world their home. 

This dispersion would probably have lost their 
religion, had it not been secured by the strength of 
its constitution : for they are to live all in a body, 
and generally within the same enclosure; to marry 
among themselves, and to eat no meats that are not 
killed or prepared their own way. This shuts 
them out from all table conversation, and the most 
agreeable intercourses of life ; and, by consequence, 
e-xcludes them from the most probable means of 
conversion. 

It", in the last place, we consider what providential 
reasons may be assigned for these three particulars. 
Me «hall find that their numbers^ dispersion^ and ad* 
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ce to their religion, have furnished every age, 
jvery nation of the world, witli the strongest 
aents for the Christian faith, not only as these 
particulars are foretold of them, but as they 
«lves are the depositaries of these, and all 
:her prophecies, which tend to their own con- 
I. Their number furnishes us with a sufficient 
of witnesses that attest the truth of the old 
Their dispersion spreads these witnesses 
^ all parts of the world. The adherence to 
religion makes their testimony unquestionable. 
:he whole body of the Jews been converted to 
-ianity, we should certainly have thought all 
•ophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
ming and history of our blessed Saviout, forged 
iristians, and have looked upon them, with tha 
ecies of the Sibyls, as made many years aftef 
ents they pretended te foretell. 

O. 
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ifnatwn pariter titi hit decuit out eHam ampUiitf 
Quod ilia atas mag'u ad htec utenda idonea nt. 

TERENT.Heaiit.AcltSe.fc 

Your son ought to have shared in these things* becmse^oiUiil 
best suited to the enjoyment of them* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Those ancients who were the moit acr 
«urate in their remarks on the genius and temper «f 
mankind, by considering the yarious bent and fcopd 
of our actions throughout the progress of life, have. 
with great exactness allotted inclinations and objecti 
of desire particular to every stage, according to the 
different circumstances of our conversation and fbi^ 
tune, through the several periods of it. Hence the? 
were disposed easily to excuse those excesses whick 
might possibly arise from a too eager pursuit of tha 
affections more immediately proper to each st 
They indulged the levity ot childhood with ten 
ness, overlooked the gaiety of youth with good 
ture, tempered the forward ambition and impat 
of ripened manhood with discretion, and kindly 
puted the tenacious avarice of old men to their i 
of relish for any other enjoyment. Such aliowanm 
as these were no less advantageous to common so- 
ciety than obliging to particular persons ; for, bf 
maintaining a decency and regularity in the cooni 
of life, they supported the dignity of human natorei 
which then suffers the greatest violence when 
order of things is inverted ; and in notliing is it e 
remarkably vilified and ridiculous, than when we* 
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bleness preposterously attempts to adorn itself with 
that outward pomp and lustre, which serve only to 
set off* the bloom of youth with better advantage. I 
was insensibly carried into reflexions of this nature> 
by just now meeting Paulino (who is in his climae-t 
teric) bedecked with the utmost splendor of dress 
and equipage, and giving an unbounded loose to all 
manner of pleasure, whilst his only son is debarred all 
innocent diversion, and may be seen frequently so-* 
lacing himself in the Mall with no other attendance 
than one antiquated servant of his father's for a com-^ 
panion and director. 

* It is a monstrous want of reflexion, that a man 
csuinot consider, that when he cannot resign the plea-^ 
sures of life in his decay of appetite and inclination 
to. them> his son must have a mi^ch uneaster task to 
resist the impetuosity of growing desires. The skill 
therefore should methinks be^ to let a son want n6 
lawful diversion, in proportion to his future fortunei 
and the figure he is to make in the world. The first 
step towards virtue that I have observed, in young 
men of condition that have run in excesses, has been^ 
that they had a regard to their quality and reputa-* 
Ifon in the management of their vices. Narrowness 
in their circumstances has made many youths, to 
supply J;hemselyes as debauchees, commence cheats 
and rascals. The father who allows his son to the 
utmost ability avoids this latter evil, which as to the 
world is niuch greater than the former. But the 
contrary practice has prevailed so much among some 
men, that I have known them deny them what was 
merely necessary for education suitable4o their qua- 
lity. Poor young Antonio is a lamentable instance 
of ill conduct in this kind. The young man did riot 
want natjural talents ; but the father of him was a 
coxcomb, wjio affected being a fine gentleman so 
wiJSKfrcifully, that he could not endure in his sights 
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or the frequent mention of one, who was his son, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting him out of the 
gay world. I* have often thought the father took a 
secret pleasure in reflecting that, when that fine 
house and seat came into the next hands, it would 
revive his memory, as a person who knew how to 
enjoy them, from observation of the rusticity and ig- 
norance of his successor. Certain it is, that a man 
may, if he will, let his heart close to the having no 
regard to any thing but his dear self, even with ex- 
clusion of his very children. 1 recommend this sub- 
ject to your coHsideration, and am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

T.B.* 

' MR. SPECTATOR, London, Sept 26, 1718. 

' 1 AM just come from Tunbridge, and 
have since my return read Mrs. Matilda Mobaii^i 
letter to you. She pretends to make a mighty story 
about the diversion of swinging in that place. Whi 
was done, was only among relations; and no man 
swung any woman who was not second eooiiii at 
furthest. She is pleased to say, cai-e was taken that 
the gallants tied the ladies' legs before they wert 
wafted into the air. Since she is so spiteful, I will 
tell you the plain truth. — There was no such nicety 
observed, since we were all, as I just now told yon, 
near relations; but Mrs. Mohair herself has been 
swung there, and she invents all this malice, because 
it was observed she had crooked legs, of which I 
was an eye witness. 

Your humble servant, 

BACHEL shoestring/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. ^6, IfH. 

' We have just now read your paper, con- 

laining Mrs. Mohair's Utter. It is an inventioo rf 
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her own from one end to the other; and I desire you 
would print the inclosed letter by itself^ and shorten 
it so as to come within the compass of your half sheet. 
She is the most malicious minx in the world, for all 
she looks so innocent. Do not leave out that part 
about her being in love with her father's butler, 
which makes her shun men; for that is the truest of 
it all. ' 

Your humble* servant, 

SARAH TRICE. 

* P. S. She has crooked legs.* 

• MR. SPECTATOR, Taiibridge, Sept. '26, ITlf . 

' All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at 
Ugainst the good company of this place is, that 
we all know she has crooked legs. This is cer- 
tainly true. I do not care for patting Yny name^ 
})ecause one would not be in the power of tht 
creature. 

Your humble servant, unkaowiu* 



' MR. SPECTATOR, Timbridge, Sept. 26, 1719^ 

' That insufferable prude, Mrs. Mohair^ 
who has told such stories of the company her^. 
is with child, for all her nice airs and her crooked 
legs. Pray be sure to put her in for both thoap 
two things, and you will oblige every body her^ 
♦specially 

Your humble servant, 

Al^ICK BLU£CARTEiU* 
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MENANDBft 

A cunaing old fox this! 

A f AVOUR well bestowed is almost as great an bo* 
nour to him who confers it as to him who receives it 
What indeed makes for the superior reputation of the 
patron in this case is, that he is always surrounded^ 
9p^cious pretences of unworthy itsandidatjes, i u 
often alone in the kind inclinati6n he has towai 
well deserving. Justice is the first quality in tliQ. 
who is in a post of direction; and I remember to r 
heard an old gentleman talk of the civil wars, am 
his relation give' an account of a general officer, i 
with this one quality, without any shining em 
m6nts, became so popularly beloved and honoui 
that all decisions between man and man were \ 
before him by the parties concerned, in a pri: 
-way ; and they would lay by their animosities 
plicitly, if he bid them be friends, or submit thcau 
selves in the wrong without reluctance, if he said i 
without waiting the judgment of court^-maitia 
His manner was to keep the dates of all comn 
in his closet, and wholly dismiss from the servic 
such who were deficient in their duty ; and after t 
topk care to prefer according to the order of batu 
His familiars were his entire friends, and could hai 
no interested views in courting his acquaintance 
for his aflection was no step to the preferm 
though it was to their reputation. By this m^ » 
kind aspect, a salutation, a smile, and giving ou^ b 
nuud^ bad the weight of what in asteemed by vulgi 
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minds more substantial. His business was very 
^hortj and he who had nothing to do but justice 
was never affronted with a request of a familiar 
daily visitant for what was due to a brave man at 
a distance. Extraordinary merit he used to recom- 
mend to the kin^ for some distinction at home; till 
the order of battle made way for his rising in th^ 
troops. Add to this, that he had an excellent way 
of getting rid of such who he observed were gooa 
at a halt, as his phrase was. Under this description 
he comprehended all those who were contented to 
live wiihout reproach, and had no promptitude in 
their minds towards glory. These fellows were also 
recommended to the king, and taken ofF of the gene^ 
ral's hands into posts wherein diligence and common 
honesty were all that were necessary. This general 
had no weak part in his line, but every man had as 
much care upon him, and as much honour to lose as 
himself. Every officer could answer for what passed 
ivhere he was; and the general's presence was ncjver 
necessary any where, but where he had placed 
himself at the first disposition, except that accident 
happened from extraordinary efFdrts^ of the enemy 
^vhich he could not foresee ; but it was remarkable 
that it never fell out from failure in his own troops. 
It must be confessed the world is jnst so much out ot 
order, as an unworthy person possesses what should 
be in the direction of him who has better pretensions 
to it. 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fellow used to 
describe in his general, all the evils which have .ever 
^lappened among mankind have arose from the 
canton disposition of the favours of the powerful. It 
is generally all that men of modesty and' virtue can 
do, to fall in with some whimsical turn in a great 
man, to make way for things' of real and absolute ser- 
-yice. In the time of Don Sebastian of Portugal, ot 

VOL. XIIL T 
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some time since^ the first minister would let nothing 
come near him but what bore the most profound boa 
of wisdom and gravity. They carried it so far^ 
tbat^ for the greater show of their profound koow^ 
ledge, a pair of spectacles tied on their noses^ with 
a black ribbon round their heads, was what com- 

f>leted the dress of those wlio made their cowt at hit 
evee, and none with naked noses were admitted to 
his presence. A blunt honest fellow, who had a oom* 
mand in the train of artillery, had attempted to make 
an impression upon the porter, day after day in Tain* 
until at length he made his appearance in a Tery 
thoughtful dark suit of clothes, and two pair of spec- 
tacles on at once. He was conducted from room to 
Toop, with great deference, to the minister; and* 
carrying on the farce of the place, he told his excel- 
lency that he had pretended in this manner to be 
wiser than he really was, but with no ill intentioD; 
but he was honest Such-a-one of the train, and be 
came to tell him that they wanted wheelbarrows and 
pick-axes. The thing happened not to displease^ 
the great man was seen to smile, and the socoessfid 
officer was re-conducted with the same profound cer» 
juony out of the house. 

When Leo X. reigned pope of Rome, his holinesVp 
though a man of sense, and of an excellent taste ^f 
letters, of all things afiected fools, bufibous, ho* 
mourists, and coxcombs. Whether it were froa 
vanity, and that he enjoyed no talents in other mea 
but what were inferior to him, or whatever it was 
he carried it so far, that his whole delight was ia 
finding out new fools, and, as our phrase is, playioff 
them oii^ and making them show themselves to a£ 
vantage. A priest of his former acquaintance, suf- 
fered a great many disappointments in attemptiag 
to find access to him. in a regular character^ until it 
last in despair he retired from Roiufi^ and ratuniai 
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in an equipage so very fantastical^ both as to the 
dress of himself and servants, that the whole court 
were in an emulation who should first introduce 
him to his holinesH. What added to the expectation 
his holiness had of the pleasure he should have in hit 
follies, was, that this fellow, in a dress the most ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to him 
alone, for he had matters of the highest importance^ 
upon which he wanted a conference. Nothing could 
be denied to a coxcomb of so great hope; but when 
they were apart, the impostor revealed himself^ and 
spoke as follows : 

' Do not be surprised, most holy father, at seeing 
instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old friend, who 
has taken this way of access to admonish you of your 
own folly. Can atty thing show your holiness how 
unworthy you treat mankind, more than my being 
put upon this difficulty to speak with you? It is a 
degree of folly to delight to see it in others, and it is 
the greatest insolence imaginable to rejoice in the 
disgrace of human nature. It is a criminal humility 
in a person of your holiness's understanding, to be- 
lieve you cannot excel but in the conversation of 
half-wits, humourists, coxcombs, and buffoons. If 
your holiness has a mind to be diverted like a ra- 
tional n)an, you have a great opportunity for it, in 
disrobing all the impertinents you have favoured, of 
all their riches and trappings at once, and bestow- 
ing them on the humble, the virtuous, and the meek. 
If your holiness is not concerned for the sake of 
Tirtue and religion, he pleased to reflect, that for the 
sake of your own safety it is not proper to be so very 
much in jest. When the pope is thus merry, the 
-people, will in time begin to think many things, 
which they have hitherto beheld with great venera^ 
(ion, are iu themselves objects of scorn and derisiont 

. t2 
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If tbey once get a trick of knowing hotr to^bnghi 
your holiness's saying this sentence in one night-cap, 
and the other with the Other, the change of your 
slippers, bringing you your staff in the midst of t 
prayer, then stripping you of one vest, and clapping 
on a second during divine service^ will be found oat 
to have nothing in it. Consider, sin that at this rate 
a head will be reckoned never the wiser for being 
bald, and the ignorant will be apt to say, thtft going 
bare-foot does not at all help on the way to heaven. 
The red cap and the cowl will fall under the same 
contempt ; and the vulgar will tell us to our face% 
that we shall have no authority over them but from 
the force of our arguments and the sanctity of our 
lives/ T; * 
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' Frustra retinacula tendens, 

Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currut habenat, 

VIRG. Georg . I, §i^ 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor cries the horses fear. 

But force aloiie the trembling charioteer. 

DRYDEN. 

TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL OP 
GREAT BRITAIN. 



From the further end of the Widow's Coffee-house in 

reux-court, Monday evening, twent)r-eight mmutes and i 
half past six. 

* DEAR DUMB, 

' In short, to use no further preface, if 
1 should tell you that I have seen a hackney -coa^h- 
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man^ when he has come to set down his farcv 
which has consisted of two or three very fine ladies^ 
hand them out, and salute every one of them with 
an air of familiarity, without giving the least of- 
fence, you would perhaps think me guilty of a gas- 
conade. But to clear myself from that imputation, 
and to explain this matter to you, I assure you that 
there are many illustrious youths within this city, 
who frequently recreate themselves by driving of 
a hackney-coach : but those whom, above all othera^ 
J would recommend to you, are the young gentlemen 
belonging to the inns of court. We have, I think, 
^bout a dozen coachmen, who have chambers here 
in the Temple ; and, as it is reasonable to believe 
others will follow their example, we may perhaps 
in time (if it shall be thought convenient) be drove 
to Westminster by our own fraternity, allowing 
every fifth person to apply his meditations this way, 
which is but a modest computation, as the humour 
is now likely to take. It is to be hoped, likewise, 
that there are in the other nurseries of the law to be 
found a proportionable number of these hopeful 
plants, springing up to the everlasting renown of 
their native country. Of how lone standing this hu- 
mour has been, 1 know not. The nrst time 1 had any 
particular reason to take notice of it was about this 
time twelve-month, when, being upon Hampstead- 
heath with some of these studious young men, who 
went thither purely for the sake of contemplation, 
nothing would serve them but I must go through 
a course of this philosophy too; and, being evei: 
willing to embellish myself with any commendable 
qualification, is was not long ere they persuaded me 
into the coach-box ; nor indeed mucn longer, before 
I underwent the fate of my brother Phaeton; for, 
having drove about fifty paces with prfetty good suc- 
«#ss, through my own natural sagacity together 

T 3 
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with the good instructions of my tatore, who^ t 
them their due, wei*e on all hands encoaragir 
assisting me in this laudable undertaking : Isa 
having drove above fifty paces with pretty goo 
cess, 1 must needs be exercising the lash; whi 
horses rfjsented so ill from my hands, that the] 
a sudden start, and thereby pitched me directl} 
my head, as I very well remembered about h 
hour afterwards ; which not only deprived me 
the knowledge I had gained for fifty yards 1 
but had like to have broke my neck into thi 
gain. After such a severe reprimand, you ma; 
gine I was not very easily prevailed with to 
a second attempt ; and indeed, upon mature < 
ration, the whole science seemed, at least to i 
be surrounded with so many difficulties, that 
t\'ithstanding the unknown advantages which 
have accrued to me thereby, I gave over all 
of attaining it; and I believe had never thoagi 
more, but that my memory has been lately ref 
by seeing some of these ingenious gentlemen 
the open streets, one of which I saw receive s 
able a reward to his labours, that though I 
you are no friend of story-telling, yet I moj 
leave to trouble you with this at large. 

' About a fortnight since, as i was div 
myself with a pennyworth of walnuts at the T 
gate, a lively young fellow in a fustian jack< 
by me, beckoned a coach, and told the coat 
he wanted to go as far as Chelsea. They i 
upon the price, and this young gentleman 
the coach-box: the fellow, staring at him, o 
to know if he should not drive until they wei^ 
town. No, no, replied he. He was then 
to climb up to him, but received another chec1 
vas then ordered to get into the coach, or beh 
lor that he- wanted^ no instructors; ''but be 
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you dog you/' says he, " do not you bilk me.*' 
The fellow thereupon surrendered his whip, scratched 
his head, and crept into the coach. Having myself 
occasion to go into the Strand about the same time, 
We started both together ; but the street being 
very full of coaches, and he not so able a coach- 
man as perhaps he imairined himself, I had soon got 
a little way before him; often, however, having the 
curiosity to cast my eye back upon him, to observe 
how he behaved himself in this high station; which 
he did with great composure, until he came to the 
pass, which is a military term the brothers of the 
whip have given to the strait at St. Clement's church. 
When he was arrived near this place, where are 
always coaches in waiting, the coachmen began te 
suck up the muscles of their cheeks, and to tip the 
ivink upon each other, as if they had some roguery 
in their heads, which I was immediately convinced 
of; for he no sooner came within reach, but the 
first of them with his whip took the exact dimensiml 
pf his shoulders, which he very ingeniously called 
endorsing: and indeed, I must say, that every one 
of them took due care to endorse him as he came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a Httle 
uneasy under the o{)eration, and was going in all 
haste to take the numbers of their coaches; but al 
length, by the mediation of the worthy gentleman 
in, the coach, his wrath was assuaged, and he pre- 
vailed upon to pursue his journey ; though indeed 
I thought they had clapped such a spoke in his wheel, 
as had disabled him from being a coachman for that 
day at least: for I am only mistaken, Mr. Spec, if 
some of these endorsements were not wrote with 
so strong a hand that they are still legible. Upon 
my inquiring the reason of this unusual salutation, 
they told me, that it was a custom among them, 
whenever they saw a brother tottering or unstable 



in his post, to lend him a hand, in order to settle 
hijn again therein. For my part, 1 thought iheir al- 
legations but reasonable, and so marched oW. Be- 
sides our coachmen; we abound in divers other sorts 
of ingenious robust youth, who, I hope, will not 
take it ill if 1 defer giving you an account of their 
several recreations to another opportunity. In 
the mean time, if you would but bestow a little 
of your wholesome advice upon our coachnien, it 
might perhaps be a reprieve to som6 of their neck& 
As 1 understand you have several inspectors under 
you, if you would but send one amongst us here in 
the Temple, I am persuaded he would not want em- 
ployment. But I leave this to your own considera- 
tion^ and am> Sir/ 

Your humble servant,- 

MOSES obeenbag; 

* P. S. I hive heard otir erhics in the coffee- 
house hereabout talk mightily of the unity of time 
and place. According to my notion of the matter; 
I have endeavoured at something like it in the be*' 
ginning of my epistle. I desire to be informed 
a little as to that particular. In my next i desigd 
to give you some account of excellent waterman 
^ho are bred to the law, and far outdo the land Bta* 
dents above mentioned.' 

T. 
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N* 499. THURSDAY, OCT. 2, 1712. 

'• NimU uncis 

Naribui indulge s 

PERS. Sat; i. 40; 



— You drive the jest too far. 

DRYDEN. 

My friend Will Honeycomb has told me, for about 
this half year, that he had a great mind to try his 
hand at a Spectator, and that he would fain have 
one of his writing iii my works. This morning I 
received the following letter, which, after having 
rectified some little orthographical mistakes, I shaU 
make a present of to the public* 

' DEAR SPEC, 

' 1 WAS about two nights ago in company 
with very agreeable young people of both sexes, 
where, talking of some of your papers which are 
written on conjugal love, there arose a disputjB among 
us, whether there were not more bad husbands in 
the world than bad wives. A gentleman, who was 
advocate for the ladies, took this occasion to tell us 
the story of a famous siege in Germany, which I 
have since found related in my historical dictionary, 
after the following manner. When the emperor 
Conrade the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of 
Bavaria, in the city of Hensberg, the women, find- 
ing that the town could not possibly hold out long, 
petitioned the emperor that they might depart out of 
it, with so much as each of them could carry. The 
eniperor, knowing thiey could not convey away many 
of their effects, granted them their petition : when 
the women, to his great surprise, came out of the place 
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with every one her husband upon her back. The 
emperor was so moved at the flight, that he bunfc 
into tears; and^ after having very much extolfed the 
women for their conjugal atlection, eave the iatSBL 
to their vvives^ and received the duke into hii 
favour. 

' The ladies did not a little triumph at this tUxj, 
asking us at the same time^ whether in aur con- 
sciences we believeil that the men in any town in 
Great Britain would, upon the same ofier, and Jt 
the same conjuncture, have loaden themselves with 
their wives; or rather, whether they would mt 
have been glad of such an opportunity to get ridrf 
them ? To this my very good friend, Tom Dip* 
perwit, who took upon him to be the mouth of 
sex, replied, that they would be very much to b' » 
if they would not do the same good office for 
women, considering that their strength would 
greater, and their burdens 'lighter. As we i 
amusing ourselves with discourses of this nature, 
order to pass away the evening, which now b 
to grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and 
mitive diversion of questions and commands, j 
was no sooner vested with the regal authority, 
I enjoined all the ladies, under pain of my digpl 
sure, to tell the company ingenuously, in case tl 
had been in the siege above mentioned, and had 
same ofiers made them as the good women tf 1 
place, what every one of them would have bp 
off with her, and have thought most worth 
saving? There were several merry answers d 
to my question, which entertained us until bed-t 
This tilled my mind with such a huddle of it 
that, upon my going to sleep, I fell into the 
low ing (ircam : 

' 1 saw T town of this island, which shall be ni 
less, invested on every side, and the inhabits 
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JO strained as to cry for quarter. The general 
used any other terms than those granted to the 
>V€-n)entioncd town of F^osberg, namely, that 
I married women might come out with what they 
lid bring along with them. Immediately tkecity 
jes flew open, and a female procession appeared, 
ititudes of the sex following one another in a row, 
i staggering under their respective burdens. I 
(k my stand upon an emittence in the enemy's 
up, which was appointed for the general rendez- 
IS of these female carriers* being very desirous to 
k into their several ladings. The first of them 
i a huge sack upon her shoulders, whicb she set 
wn with great care. Upon the opening of it^ 
len I expected to have seen her husband shot out 
it, I found it was filled with china*ware. The 
St appeared in a more decent iigure> carrying a 
ndsome young fellow upon her back: I could not 
l>ear commending the young woman for her Con- 
^al affection, when, to my great surprise, 1 found 
it she had left the good man at home, and brought 
ay her gallant. I saw the third, at some distance^ 
th a little withered (tsKre peeping over her shoulder, 
bom I could not suspect for any but her spouse, 
til upon her settiag him down I heard her call 
n deal* pug, and found him to be her favourite 
lakey. A fourth bcpught a huge bale of cards 
Mdg with her; and the fifth a Bolonia lap-dog; 
* her husband, it seems, l)eiog a very burly man, 
t thought it wottld be less trouble for her to bring 
ay little Cupid. The next was the wife of a 
ill usurer^ loadeti with a bag of gold; she told ut 
It her spouse was very old, and by the course of 
ture could not expect to live k>ng; and that to 
)w her tender regards for him, she had saved that 
lich the p€K>r man loved better jthan his life. The 
(t €aQi« towards us with ber son upon her back^ 
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who^ we were told« was the greatest rak^ in the 
place^ but so much the mother's darling, that shi) 
left her husband behind with a large family of hope^ 
ful sons and daughters. For the sake of this graceleai 
youth. 

' It would be endless to mention the several p^- 
sons^ with their several loads, that appeared to me 
in this strange vision. All the place about me was 
covered with packs of ribbons, brocades, embroi- 
dery, and ten thousand other materials, sufficient 
to have furnished a whole street of toy-shops.' One 
of the women, having a husband, who was none of 
the heaviest, was bringing him off upon her shoul- 
ders, at the same time that she carriei3[ a great 
bundle of Flanders lace under her arm; but finding 
herself so overloaden, that she could not save both of 
them, she dropped the good man, and brought 
away the bundle. In short, I found but one hus- 
band among this great mountain of baggase, who 
was a lively cobler, that kicked and spurred all the 
while his wife was carrying hjm on, and, as it wai 
said, he had scarce passed a day in his life withoot 
giving her the discipline of the strap. 

' I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, wi ok 
telling thee one very odd whim in this my di 
I saw, niethought; a dozen women employ ea m 
bringing off one man; 1 could not guess who it 
should be, uhtil upon his nearer approach I'discoyered 
thy short phiz. The women all declared that it ^ 
for the sake of thy works, 'and not thy person^ t 
they brought thee ofi^ and that it was on conditioD 
that thou shouldst continue the Spectator. it{ tboB 
thinkcst this dream will make a tolerably one, it H 
at thy service, from, 
' ' Dear Spec, 

Thine, sleeping and waking, 

' WILL IIONBTCOMI.' 
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The ladies will see by this letter what I have 
often told them^ that Will is one of those old-fashion-» 
ed men of wit and pleasure of the town, that shows 
his parts by raillery on marriage, and one who has 
often tried his fortune that way without success. I 
caimot however dismiss this letter, without observ-* 
ing, that the true story on which it is built does 
honour to the sex, and that, in order to abuse them, 
the %\Titer is obliged to have recourse to dream 
Mnd fiction. 0« 



'"i 
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-Hue natas adjice septem. 



'Et totidrmjnieiuss ; et max generosque nurusque : 
Qjnarite nunc, habeca quam nostra superbia caumm, 

OVID. Met. vi. lfit« 

Seven arc my daughters of a form diviuei 

With seven tair sons, an iiidefiective line. 

Qo, fools, consider this, and ask tlie cause 

From which my pride its strong presumption draws. 

CROXAL. . 

^ SIB, 

' You, who are so well acquainted with 
the story of Socrates, must have read how, upon his 
njiaking a discourse concerning love, he pressed his 
point with so much success, that all the bacbel.jis in 
his audience took a resolution to marry by the first 
opportunity, and that all the married men in>nie- 
diately took horse and galloped home to their wives, 
I am apt to think your discourses, in which you have 
drawn so many agreeable pictures of marriage^ 
Jiave had a very good effect this way in England, 
We are obliged to you, at least, for having tak^ a .♦. 

vol,. 3U1I, u 
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that senseless ridicule, which for many yean the 
witlings of the town have turned upon their fattiM 
and mothers. For my own part^ I was born in 
wedlock, and I do not care who knows it; for 
which reason, among many others, I should look 
upon myself as a most insufiferable coxcomb, did I 
endeavour to maintain that cuckoldom was insepa- 
rable from marriage, or to make uae of husband and 
wife as terms of re{)roach. Nay, sir, I will go one 
step further, and declare to you before the whole 
world, that I am a married man, and at the same 
time I have so much assurance as not to be ashameci 
of what I have done. .x^-fj^ 

' Among the several pleasures that accbflBpany 
this state of life, and which you have described in 
your former papers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which are seldom cast, into the 
account by those who write on this subject. Yon 
must have observed, in your speculations on huiaan 
nature, that nothing is more gratifying to the mind 
of man than power or dominion ; and this I think 
myself amply possessed of, as I am the father of a 
family. 1 am perpetually taken up in giving out 
orders, in prescribing duties, in Hearing parties, in 
administering justice, and in distributing rewai;dt 
and punishments. To speak in the language of the 
centurion, I say unto one. Go, and he goeth; and 
to another. Come, and he cometh : and to my servant. 
Do this, and he doeth it. In short, sir, I look upon 
my family as a patriarchal sovereignty, in which I 
am myself both king and priest. All great govern- 
ments are nothing: else but clusters of these little 
private royalties, and therefore I consider the 
masters of families as small deputy- governors pre- 
siding over the several little parcels and divisions of 
their fellow-subjects. As I take great pleasure in 
tiie adtninistmtion of my government in particular,' 
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so I look upon myself not only as a inorc useful, but 
as a much greater and happier man than any bachelor 
in England of my rank and condition. 

* There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewise fallen to my share; I 
mean the having a multitude of children. These I 
cannot but regard as very great blessings. When I 
see my little troop before me, I rejoice in the ad- 
ditions which I have made to my species, to my 
country, and to my religion, in having produced 
such a number of reasonable creatures, citizens, and 
Christians. I am pleased to see myself thus per- 
petuated ; and as there is no production comparable 
to that of a human creature, I am more proud of 
having been the occasion of ten such glorious pro«> 
ductions, than if I had built a hundred pyramids at 
my own expence, or published as many volumes of 
the finest wit and learning. In what a beautiful 
light has the holy scripture represented Abdon» one 
of the judges of Israel, who had forty sons and 
thirty grandsons, that rode on threescore and ten 
ass-colts, according to the magnificence of the eastern 
countries ! How must the heart of the old man re- 
joice, when he saw such a beautiful procession of 
hid own descendants, such a numerous cavalcade of 
his own raising I For my own part, I can sit in my 
own parlour with great content when I take a review 
of half a dozen o my little boys mounting upon 
bobby -^ horses, and of as many little girls tutoring 
their babies, each of them endeavouring to ^xcel 
the rest, and to do something that may gs^in my fa- 
vour and approbation. I cannot question but he 
who has blessed me with so fnany children, wilF 
assist my endeavours in providing for them. There 
is one thing I am able to give each of them, which 
is a virtuous education. I think it is sir Francis 
B$icoa's observation, that in a numerous family of 

v2 
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children^ the eldest is often spoiled bjr the prospect 
of an estate, and the youngest by being the darling 
of the parents ; but that some one or other in th« 
middle, who has not perhaps been regarded, haa 
Hiade his way in the world, and over-*topped the 
rest. It is my business to implant in every one of 
my chili Ven the same seeds of industry, and the 
same honest principles. By this means I think I 
have a fair chance, that one or other ef them may 
grow considerable in some or other way of life, 
whether it be in the army, or in the fleet, m 
trade, or any of the three learned professiom; for 
you must know, sir, that, from long experience 
and observation, I am persuaded of vrhat seems 
a paradox to most of those with whom I converse^ 
namely, that a man who has many children, 
and gives them a good education, is more likely 
to raise a family, than he who has but one, not- 
withstanding he leaves him his whole estate. For 
this reason I cannot forbear amusing myself with 
finding out a general, an admiral, or an aldermani 
of London, a divine, a physician, or a lawy^, 
among my little people who are now perhaps id 
petlicoats ; and when I see the motherly airs oi my. 
little daughters when they are playing with their 
puppets, I cainiot l^t flatter myself that their 
nusbands and children will be happy in the pos- 
session of such wives and mothers. 

' If you are a father, you will not perhaps thuik 
this letter impertinent ; but if you are a single many 
you will not know the meaning of it, and probably 
throw it into the fire. Whatever you determine of 
it, you may assure yourself that it comes from out 
who is 

Your most humble servant, 

and well-wisher. 
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Durum : sed lavhisjit patieiitid 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas, 

HOR. 1 Od. xxiv^ 19. 

*Tis hard : but wlien we needs must bear, 
Knduring patience makes the burden light. 

As some of the finest compositions among the 
ancients are in allegory, 1 have endeavoured, iii 
several of my papers, to revive that way of writing, 
and hope I have not been altogether unsuccessful in 
it; for I find there is always a great demand fof 
those particular papers, and cannot but observe 
that several authors hav^ endeavoured of late to 
excel in works of this nature. Among these, I do 
not know any one who has succeeded better than a 
very ingenious gentleman, to whom 1 am obliged 
for the following piece, and who was the author of 
the vision in the 460th paper. 

How are we tortured with the absence of what we 
covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to us ! 
What excursions does the soul make in imagination 
after it I and how does it turn into itself again, more 
foolishly fond and dejected at the disappointment \ 
Our grief, instead of having recourse to reason, 
which might restrain it, searches to find a further 
nourishment. It calls upon memory to relate the 
several passages and circumstances of satisfaction 
which we formerly enjoyed ; the pleasures we pur- 
chased by those riches that are taken from us; or 
tiie power and splendor of our departed honoius j 

u3 
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or the Toice, the words, the looks, the temper, and 
affections of our friends that are deceased. It needs 
must happen from hence that the passion shonld 
often -swell to such a siz^ as to burst the heart which 
contains it, if time did not make these circunurtaocei 
less strong and lively, so that reason should become 
a more equal match for the passion, or if another, de- 
sire which becomes more present did not overpower 
them with a livelier representation. These- are 
thoughts which I had when I fell into a kind of 
vision upon this subject, and may therefore stand 
for a proper introduction to a relation of it. 

I found myself upon a naked shore, with conoipany 
whose afflicted countenances witnessed their con- 
ditions. Before us flowed a water, deep, silent, and 
called the River of Tears, which, issuing from two 
fountains on an upper ground, encompassed ah 
island that lay before us. The boat which piled in 
it was old and shattered, having been sometinwi 
overset by the impatience and haste of single pas- 
sengers to arrive at the other side. This ioune- 
diately was brought to us by Misfortune who steen it^ 
and we were all preparing to take our places, when 
there appeared a woman of a mild and composed 
behaviour, who began to deter us from it, by repre-^' 
senting the dangers which would attend onr voyajt^ 
Hereupon some who knew her for Patience^ 3St 
some of those too who until then cried the loodeM^ 
were persuaded by her, and returned • back. The 
rest of us went in, and she (whose gobd-natoro 
would not suflpr her to forsake persi»i8 in trouble)' 
desired leave to accompany us, that she might at 
least administer some small comfort or advice while 
we sailed. We were no sooner epibarked bat the. 
boat was pushed oii^ the sheet yfss spread; and 
being filled with sighs, which iJSn the winds of that' 
country, we made a passage '-Mf^he further banl^' 
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througlr several difficulties of which the most of us 
seemed utterly regardless. 

'When we landed, we perceived the island to be 
strangely overcast with fogs, which no brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind of gloomy horror sat 
always brooding over it. This had something in it 
very shocking to easy tempers, insomuch that some 
others, whom Patience had by this time gained over, 
Jcft us here, and privily conveyed themselves round 
the verge of the island to find a ford by which she 
told them they might escape. 

For nay part, I still went along with those who 
were for piercing into the centre of the place; and 
joining ourselves to others whom we found upon the 
same journey, we marched solemnly as at a funeral^ 
through bordering hedges of rosemary, and through a 
grove of yew-trees, which love to overshadow tombs 
and flourish in the church-yards. Here we heard on- 
every side the wailings and complaints of several of 
the inhabitants, who had cast tliemselves disconso* 
lately at the feet of trees; and as we chanced to ap- 
proach any of these, we might perceive them 
wringing their hands, beating their breasts, tearing 
their hair, or after some other manner visibly agi- 
tated with vexation. Our sorrows were heightened 
by the influence of what we heard and saw, and one 
of our number was wrought up to such a pitch 
of wildness, as to talk of hanging himself upon 
a. bough which shot temptingly across the path 
we travelled in ; but he was restrained from it by 
the kind endeavours of our above-mentioned com- 
panion. 

We had now gotten into the most dusky silent 
part of the island, and by the redoubled sounds of 
sighs, which made a doleful whistling in the branches, 
the thickness of air, which occasioned faintish 
respiration, and the violeut throbbings of heart 
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which more and more afiected us> we found thai 
\\c approached the Grotto of Grief. It Mraa a wide^ 
hollow^ and melancholy eaye> sunk deep in a dale, 
and watered by rivulets that bad a colour between 
red and black. These crept slow and half congeal** 
ed amongst its windings, and mixed their heaTT 
murmurs with the echo of groans that rolled throogb 
ail the passages. In the most retired parts of it sal 
the doleful being herself; the path to her was strewed 
with goads^ stings, and thorns ; and her tshr^ne on 
which she sat was broken into a rock, with ragged 
pieces pointing upwards for her to lean upoSi A 
iieary mist hung above her; her head oppreoed 
with it reclined upon her arm. Thus did she reign 
over her disconsolate subjects^ full of herself to itu« 
pidity^ in eternal pensiveness^ and the profoundeit 
silence. On one side of her stood Dejection jait 
dropping into a swoon^ and Paleness wasting to a 
iskeieton ; on the other side were Care inwardly 
tormented with imaginations^ and Anguish sufiering 
outward troubles to suck the blood from her heart in 
the shape of vultures. The whole vault had a 
genuine dismalness in it, which a few scattered 
mmps, whose blueish flames arose and sunk in their 
urns, discovered to our eye» with increase. Some 
of us fell down, overcome and spent with what 
ihey suilered in the way, and were given over te 
those tormentors that stood on either hand of the 
presence; others, galled and mortified with paiOf 
recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we 
had left behind, was still waiting to receive ufl^^ 

With her (wlvose company was now become more 
grateful to us by the want we had found of her) we- 
winded round the grotto, and ascended at the back 
of it, out of the mournful dale in whose bottom it 
lay. On this eminence we halted, by her adyice^ 
to pant for briMtth^ and lifting our eyes^ whidh until 



then were ixed dowmvants, fdt m mll^ii sort of 
latisfaction, io obsertriog through the shades whul 
aumbers bad entered the island. This satisl^clioii» 
which appears to hare ill-natuie m it, was excuse* 
able, because it happened at a tinie when we wero 
boo much taken up with our own concenu to haYO 
respect to that of others; and therefore we did not 
consider them as suffering, but ourselves as nol 
suffering in the roost forlorn estate. It had also ^ 
ground-work of humanity and compassion in it» 
though the mind was then too dark and too deeply 
engaged to perceive it: but as we proceeded on* 
wards, it began to discover itself, and, from observ* 
ing that others were unhappy, we came to ques* 
tion one another, when it was that we met, and 
what were the sad occasions that brought us to* 
gether. Then we heard our stories, and compartd 
them, we mvtually gave and received pity, and so 
by degrees became tolerable company. 

A considerable part of the troublesome road waa 
thus deceived^ at length the openings among tho 
trees grew larger, the air seemed thin;ier, it lay 
^ith less oppression upon us, and we could now 
and then discern tracks in it of a lighter greyness, 
like the breakings of day, short in duration, much 
enlivening, and called in that country gleams of 
amusement. Within a short while these gleams 
began to appear more frequent, and then brighti^r 
ind of a longer continuance : the sighs that hithert/> 
filled the air with so much dolefuluees, altered io 
the sound of common breezes, and in general the 
borrors of the island were abated. 

When we had arrived at last at tbe ford by which 
we were to pass out, we met with those fasuiooabU 
[Doumers who had been ierried over along with us, aud 
who, being unwilling to go as tar as we, had coanted 
by the shore to fintd the place, wtku^ thcj 
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our coming ; that by showing themselves to the 
world only at the time when we did; they inight 
seem also to have been among the troubles of the 
grotto. Here the waters that rolled on the other 
tide so deep and silent were much dried up« and 
it was an easier matter for us to wade over. 

The river being crossed, we were received upon 
the farther bank, by our friends and acquaintance, 
whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate 
our appearance in the world again. Some of these 
blamed us for staying so long away from thenii 
others advised us against all temptations of going 
back again ; every one was cautious not to lenew 
our trouble, by asking any particulars of the journey; 
and all concluded that, in a case of so much me* 
lancholy and affliction, we couTd not have made 
choice of a fitter companion than Patience. Here 
Patience, appearing serene at her praises, delivered 
us over to Comfort. Comfort smiled at his receiviiig 
the charge; immediately the sky purpled on tbiA 
side to which he turned, and double day at onci 
broke in upon me. 
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Mcliust pejus, prosit, obsit, nil vident ntai quad lubet. v. i 

TER. Heaut. Act iv. Sc, U 

Better or worse, profitable or disadvantageous^ they seenothuig 

but what they list. "' - 

When men read, they taste the matter with which 
they are entertained, according as their owir re- 
spective studies and inclinations have prepared them, 
and nfake their reflexions accordingly. Some, pe- 
rusing Roman writers, would find in them, what- 
ever the subject of the discourses were, parts which 
implied the grandeur of that people in their warfare, 
or their politics. As for my part, who am a mere 
Spectator, I drew this morning conclusions of their, 
emilaence in what I think great, to wit, in having' 
w^oithy sentiments, from the reading a comedy of 
Terence. The play was the Self- Tormentor. It is 
from the beginning to the end a perfect picture of 
human life, but I did not observe in the whole one 
passage that could raise a langh. How well-dis- 
posed must that people be, who could be entertained . 
with satisfaction by so sober and polite mirth ! In th« 
first scene of the comedy, when one of the old men 
accuses the other of impertinence for interposing in 
his affairs, he answers, ' I am a man, and cannot 
help feeling any sorrow that can arrive at man*.' - 
It is said this sentence was received with an univer- 

' * Homo sum, et nihil humanum e me alienum puto, 

I am a man ; and all calamities. 

That touch huiiianlty, come home to me. !« 

COLMAN. •* 
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sal applause. There cannot be a greater a 
of the general good understanding of a peo{ 
a sudden consent to give their approbati 
sentiment which has no emotion in it. If 
spoken' with ever so great skill in the ac 
manner of uttering that sentence could have 
in it which could strike but people of the 
humanity^ nay people elegant and skilful i 
vations upon it. It is possible he might 1 
his hand on his breast^ and, with a winning 
ation in his countenance, expressed to his n< 
that he was a man who made his case his & 
I will engage a player in Covent-garden d 
such an attitude a thousand times before 1 
have been regarded. I have heard that a 
of state in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
manner of books and ballads brought to 
what kind soever, and took great notice he 
they took with the people ; upon which 
and certainly might, very well judge of u 
sent dispositions, and the most proper wa; 
plying them according to his own purposes, 
passes on the stage, and the reception it mi 
from the audience, is a very useful instri 
this kind. According to what you may oh 
our stage, you see them often moved so 
against all common sense and humanity^ 
would be apt to pronounce us a nation of 
It cannot be called a mistake of what is 
but the very contrary to it is what most i 
takes with them. The other night an ok 
carried oil* with a pain in her side, with all 
tortions and anguish of countenance which i 
to one in that condition^ was laughed and 
off the stage, Terence's comedy, which I ai 
ing oiY, is indeed written as if he hoped 
Wiii» but such as had as good a -taste as hii 
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could not b«t reflect apoR the natural desciiptioa of 
the innocent yoong woman made by the seirant to 
his master. ' When I came to the house,' said he, 
' an old woman opened the door, and I followed 
her in, because I could, by entering upon them un* 
awares, better obsenre what was your mistress's or* 
dinary manner of spending her time, the only way 
of judging any one's inclinations and genius. I 
found her at her needle in a sort of second moum-^ 
ing, which she wore for an aunt she had lately losU. 
She had nothing on but what showed she dressed 
only for herself. Her hair hung negligently about 
her shoulders. She had none of the arts with which 
others use to set themselves off, but had that negli« 
gence of person which is remarkable in those who 
are careful of their minds. Then she had a maid 
who was at work near her that was a slattern, be- 
cause her mistress was careless ; which I tal^ to be 
another argument of your security in her; Tor the 
go-betweens of women of intrigue are rewarded too 
well to be dirty. When you were named^. and I 
told her you desired to see her, she threw down 
her work for joy, covered her face, and decently 
}tad her t<ears.' He must be a very good actor, and 
draw attentioa rather from his own character than 
1(he words of the author, that could gain it among 
us for this speech^ thoqgh so fqll of nature and good 
Sfsnse. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of playert 
putting ni words of their own, does in a great niea* 
sure feed the absurd taste of the audience. But how* 
ever that is,, it is ordinary for a cluster of coxcombs 
to take up the house tQ themselves, and equally in* 
^\i\t both the actors and the company. These sa-< 
vages^ who want all manner of regard and deferenco 
to the rest of mankind^ come only to show theniselyoik 

vou xiru < 
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to us, without any other purpose than to' let ni 
know they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed of two 
sorts of people, those who know nd pleasure but of 
the body, and those who improve or command cor- 
poreal pleasures, by the addition of fine sentimentl 
of the mind. At present the intelligent part of the 
company are Avholly subdued by the insunectioni 
of those who know no satisfactions but what they 
have in common with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene tencUngto 
procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in sucbt 
chuckle, and old letchers, with mouths open, Btareat 
the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful 
earnestness ; when the justest pictures Of human life 
in its calm dignity, and the properest sentiments for 
the conduct of it, pass by like mere narration, at 
conducing only to somewhat much better which is to 
come after. 1 have seen the whole house at some 
times in so proper a disposition, that indeed I have 
trembled for the boxes, and feared the entertain-' 
ment would end in a representation of the rape of 
the Sabincs. 

I would not be understood in this talk to at^;w 
that nothing is toleicuble on the stage but what has an 
immediate tendency to the promotion of virtue. On 
the contrary, I can allow, provided thei:e is noUiing 
against the interest of virtue, and is not offensive to 
good manners, that things of an indifferent nature 
may be represented. For this reason 1 have no ex- 
ception to the well-drawn rusticities in the Country 
Wake ; and there is something so miraculously plea- 
sant in Dogget's acting the aukward triumph and 
comic sorrow of Hob in different circumstances, that 
I shall not be able to stay away whenever it is acted. 
All tfiat vexes me is, that the gallantry of taking ttie 
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cudgels for Gloucestershire, with the pride of heart 
ill tucking himself up, and taking aiiu at his adver- 
sary> as well as the other's protestation in the hu- 
manity of low romance, that he could not promise 
the 'squire to break Hob's head, but he would, if he 
could, do it in love ; then flourish and begin : I say 
what vexes me is, that such excellent touches as 
these, as well as the 'squire's being out of all pa- 
tience at Hob's success, and venturing himself into 
the crowd, are circumstances hardly taken notice of, 
and the height of the jest is only in the very point 
that heads are broken. I am contident, were there a 
scene written, wherein Pinkethman should break his 
leg by wrestling with Bullock, and Dicky come in to 
set it, without one word said but what should be ac- 
cording to the exact rules of surgery in making this 
extension, and binding up his leg, the whole house 
should be in a roar of applause at the dissembled an- 
guish of the patient, the help given by him who threw 
him down, and the handy address and arch looks of 
the surgeon. To enumerate the entrance of ghosts, 
the embattling of armies, the noise of heroes in love, 
with a thousand other enormities, would be to trans- 
gress the bounds of this paper, for which reason it is 
possible they may have hereafter distinct discourses; 
not forgetting any of the audience who shall set up 
for actors, and interrupt the play on the stage ; and 
players who shall prefer the applause of fools, to that 
of the reasonable part of the company. 

T. 

POSTSCRIPT TO SPECTATOR, N" 502. 

N. B. There are in the play of the Self- Tor- 
mentor of Terence, which is allowed a most ex- 
cellent comedy, several incidents which would 4 f 
tears from any man of sense, and fiot 
would mov« his laughter. — Spect* ia &liii^ 

x2 
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This speculation, N° 502, is controTerted in the 
Guard. N*' 59, by a writer under the fictitiotu ume 
of John Lizard; perhaps Dr. £dw. Voung. 
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Deleo omnes dehinc ex animo muUerft, 

TER. fiun. Act n. Se. S. 

From henceforward 1 blot out of mj thoughts all memorj of 
womankind* 

* MR. SPlCTATOR, 

' You have often mentioned *vith great i«* 
4iemence and indignation the misbehaviour of people 
^t church ; but I am at present to talk to you on that 
subject, and complain to you of one, whom at the 
•same time 1 know not what to accuse of, except it 
be looking too well there, and diverting the eyes of 
the congregalion to that one object* However, I 
hare this to say, that she might have staid at her own 
parish, and not come to perplex those who are other- 
wise intent upon their duty. 

' Last Sunday was seven-night I went into a church 
not far from London-bridge ; but I wish I had beea 
contented to go to my own parish, I am sure it had 
been better for me ; I say I went to church thither, 
and got into a pew very near the pulpit. I had 
hardly been acommodated with a seat, before there 
entered into the aisle a young lady in the very bloom 
of youth and beauty, and dressed in the most elegant 
manner imacjinable. Her form was such that it en- 
gaged the eyes of the whole congregation in an in- 
i»tunt, and mine among the rest. Though wa ware 
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all thus fixed upon her, she was not rn the least out 
of countenance, or under the least disorder, thought 
unattended by any one, and not seeming to knovr 
particularly where to place herself. However, she 
nad not in the least a confident aspect, but moved on 
with the most graceful modesty, every one making 
way until she came to a seat just over against that ia 
which I was placed. The deputy of the ward sat in 
that pew, and she stood opposite to him, and at a 
glance into the seat, though she did not appear the 
least acquainted with the gentleman, was let in, with 
a confusion that spoke much admiration at the no* 
velty of the thing. The service immediately began» 
^nd she composed herself for it with an air of so 
much goodness and sweetness, that the confession 
which she uttered, so as to be heard where we sat, 
appeared an act of humiliation more than she had oc- 
casion for. The truth is, her beauty had something 
s(o innocent, and yet so sublime, that we all gazeS 
tkpon her like a phantom. None of the pictures 
which we behold of the best Italian painters have 
dny thing like the spirit which appeared in hercoun-* 
te nance, at the different sentiments expressed in the 
sieveral parts of divine service. That gratitude and 
joy at a thanksgiving, that lowliness and sorrow at the 
prayers for the sick and distressed, that triumph at the 
passages which gave instances of the divine mercy^ 
\Vbich appeared respectively in her aspect, will be m 
my memory to my last hour. I protest to you, sit, 
^e suspenoed the devotion of every one around her; 
and the ease she did every thing with soon dispersed 
the churlish dislike and hesitation in approving what 
is excellent, too frequent among us, to a gene- 
ral attention and entertainment in observing her 
behaviour. All the while that we were gazing at 
her, she took notice of ho object about her, but had 
an art of seeming awkwardly attentive, whatever 

x3 
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else her eyes were accidentally thrown upon. One 
thing indeed was particular^ she stood the whole 
service, and never kneeled or sat : I do not ques- 
tion but that it was to show herself with the greater 
advantage, and set forth to better grace her hands 
and arms, lifted up with the most ardent devotion; 
and her bosom, the fairest that was ever seen^ bare 
to observation; while she, you must think; knew 
nothing of the concern she gave others, any other 
than as an example of devotion, that threw herself 
out, without regard to dress or garment, ali contri- 
tion, and loose of all worldly regards, in ecstacy of 
devotion. Well ; now the organ was to play a vo- 
luntary, and she was so skilful in music, .and so 
touched with it, that she kept time not only with 
some motion of her head, but also with a diflerent 
air in her countenance. When the music was strong 
and bold, she looked exalted, but serious; when 
lively and airy, she was smiling and gracious; whea 
the notes were more soft and languish ing^ she ^'as, 
kind and full of pity. When she had now jnade it 
visible to the whole congregation, by her motion and. 
ear, that she could dance, and she wanted now only, 
to inform us that she could sing too; when the psalm 
was given out, her voice was distinguished aboTe all 
the rest, or rather people did not exert their own, 
in order to hear her. Never was any heard so sweet. 
and so strong. The organist observed it, and he 
thought fit to play to her only, and she swelled every. 
note, w hen she found she had thrown us all out, and 
had the last verse to herself in such a manner as the 
whole congregation was intent upon her, in the same 
manner as we see in the cathedrals they are on the 
person who sings alone the anthem. Well; it came 
at last to the sermon, and our young lady would not 
lojje her part in that neither : for she fixed her eye 
upon the preacher^ and as he said.auy thing she ap- 
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proved, with one of Charles Mather^s fine tablets 
she set down the sentence, at once showing her fine 
liand, the gold pen, her readiness in writing, and her 
judgment in choosing what to write. To sum up 
what I intend by this long and particular account, I 
appeal to you, whether it is reasonable that such % 
creature as this shall come from a janty part of the 
town, and give herself such violent airs, to the 
disturbance of an innocent and inoffensive congre- 
gation, with her sublimities. The fact, I assure you, 
was as I have related : but I had like to have forgot 
another very considerable particular. As soon as 
church was done, she immediately stepped out of 
her pew, and fell ii^to the finest pitty-patty air, for- 
sooth, wonderfully out of countenance, tossing her 
head up and down, as she swam along the body of 
the church. I, with several others of the inhabi- 
tants, followed her out, and saw her hold up her 
fan to a hackney-coach at a distance, who imme- 
diately came up to her, and she whipping into it 
with great nimblencss, pulled the door with a bow- 
ing mien, as if she had been usied to a better glass. 
She said aloud, " You know where to go,'' and drove 
olK By this time the best of the congregati(Mi was 
at the church-door, and I could hear some say, *' A 
very fine lady ;" others, ",ril warrant you, she is no 
better than she should be :" and one very wise old 
lady said, she ought to have been taken up. Mr. 
Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly before y6u : 
for the ofience does not come under any law, though 
it is apparent this creature came among us only ta 
give herself airs, and enjoy her full swing in being ad- 
mired. I desire you will print this, that she may 
be confined to her own parish ; for 1 can assure you 
there is no attending any thing else in a place where 
she is a novelty. She has been talked of among ut , 
ever since under the name of "the phantom:" but I 
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^vould advise her to come no more ; for there n a* 
fttroiig a party made by the women against ber^ thai 
'she must expect they will not be excelled a second 
time in so outrageous a manner^ withoat doiiq^ her 
some insult. Young women^ who assume after thn 
rate, and affect exposing themselves to view in con- 
gregations at the other end of the town, are not so 
mischievous, because they are rivalled by more of the 
same ambition, who will not let the rest of the com- 
pany be particular : but in the name of the whole 
congregation where I was, I desire you to ke^ 
these agreeable disturbances out of the city, where 
sobriety of manners is still preserved, and all glaring 
and ostentatious behaviour, even in things laudable« 
discountenanced. I wish yon may never see the 
phantom, and am. 

Sir, 
Your most humble serrant^ 

T* RALPH WONDfiB.' 



JI^SO*. WEDNESDAY, OCT. 8, 171ft. 



Leput tiiie es, et pulpamentum quarts. 

You arc a hare yourself, aud want dauities, forsooth. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit t» 
furnish out a conversation, that there is something of 
other in all companies where it is wanted substituted 
in its stead, which, according to their taste, does ihi 
business as well. Of this nature is the agreeable 
pastime in country-halls of cross purposes, questioiu 
and commands, and the like. A little superior to 



these are those who can play at crambo, or ca(> 
verses. Then above them are such as can make 
verses, that is, rhyme ; and among those who have 
the Latm tongue, such as use to make what they call 
golden verses. Commend me also to those who havd 
not brains enough for any of these exercises, and yet 
do not give up their pretensions to mirth. These can 
slap you on the back unawares, laugh loud, ask you 
how you do with a twang on your shouidcn*s, say youi 
are dull to-day, and laugh a voluntary to put you in 
humour; not to mention the laborious way among 
the minor poets, of making things come into suct^ 
and such a shape, as that of an egg, aw hand, an 
axe, or any thing that nobody had ever thought on 
before for that purpose, or which would have cost 
them a great deal of pains to accomplish if they 
did. But all these methods, though they are me- 
chanical, and may be arrived at with the smallest 
capacity, do not serve an honest gentleman who 
wants wit for his ordinary occasions ; therefore it 
is absolutely necessary that the poor in imagination 
should save something which may be serviceable t6 
them at all hours upon all common occurrences. 
That which we call punning is therefore greatly af- 
fected by men of small intellects. These men need 
not be concerned with you for the whole sentence ; 
but if they can say a quaint thing, or bring in a word 
which sounds like any one word you have spoken to 
them, they can turn the discourse, or distract you 
so that you cannot go on, and by consequence, if 
they can be as witty as you are, they can hinder 
your being any wittier than they are. Thus, if you 
talk of a candle, he ' can deal ' with you ; and if you 
ask him to help you to some bread, a punster slwuld 
think himself very ' ill-bred' if he did itot; and if 
he is not as ' well-bred' as yourself, he hopes foi. 
''grains' of allowance^ If you do not understand 
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that last fency, you must recollect that bread is 
of grain ; and so they go on for ever, without poa 
bility of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of people of small feci 
ties, who supply want of wit with want of bree 
ing; and because women are both by nature a 
education more offended at any thing which is ima 
dest than we men are, these are ever harping op 
things they ought not to allude to, and deal mighti 
in double meanings. Every one's own obserrati 
will suggest instances enough of this kind, witho 
my mentioning any ; for your double meaners s 
dispersed up and down through all parts of the toi 
or city where there are any to onend> in order 
set olF themselves. These men are mighty la 
laughers, and held very pretty gentlemen with t 
sillier and unbred part of womankuid. But abo 
all already mentioned, or any who ever were» 
ever can be in the world, the happiest and surest 
be pleasant, are a sort of people whom we have i 
indeed lately heard much of, and those are yc 
' biters.' 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you have : 
reason to disbelieve in itselt^ and perhaps has ^v 
you, before he bit you, no reason to disbelieve it i 
his saying it; and, if you s^ive him credit, laughs 
your tace, and triumphs tnat he has deceived y< 
In a word, a biter is one who thinks you a fool, I: 
cause you do not think him a knave. This descri 
tion of him one may insist upon to be a just one; i 
what else but a degree of knavery is it, to de] 
upon deceit for what you gain of another, be n 
point of wit, or interest, or any thing else? 

This way of wit is called ' biting,' by a 
phor taken from beasts of prey, which devour u 
less and unarmed animals, and look upon .them 
their food wherever they meet them. The shar] 
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about town very ingeniously understood themselves 
to be to the undesigning part of mankind what foxes 
are to lambs, and therefore used the word biting, to 
express any exploit wherein they had over- reached 
any innocent and inadvertent man of his purse. 
These rascals of late years have been the gallants 
of the town, and carried it with a fashionable haughty 
air, to the discouragement of modesty, and all honest 
arts. Shallow fops, who are governed by the eye, 
and admire every thing that struts in vogue, took up 
from the sharpers the phrase of biting, and used it 
upon all occasions, either to disown any nonsensical 
stuff they should talk themselves, or evade the force 
of what was reasonably said by others. Thus, when 
one of these cunning creatures was entered into a 
debate with you, whether it was practicable irl the 
present state of affairs to accomplish such a propo- 
sition, and you thought he had let fall what destroyed 
his side of the question, as soon as you looked with 
an earnestness ready to kty hold of it, he immediately 
cried, * Bite,' and you were immediately to acknow- 
ledge all that part was in jest. They carry this to 
all the extravagance imaginable; and if one of these 
witlings knows any particulars which may give au- 
thority to what he says, he is still the more ingenious 
if he imposes upon your credulity. I remember a 
remarkable instance of this kind. There came up a 
shrewd young fellow to a plain young man, his coun- 
tryman, and taking him aside with a grave concerned 
countenance, goes on at this rate : * 1 see you here, 
and have you heard nothing out of Yorkshire ? — You 
look so surprised you could not have heard of it — 
and yet the particulars are such that it cannot be 
false : I am sorry 1 am got into it so far that I must 
tell you; but 1 know not but it may be for your 
service to know. On Tuesday last, just after dinner — 
you know his manner is to smoke — opening his box. 
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your father Cell dov(ra dead in an apo(>}eKy/ Tht 
youth showjed the filial sorrow which he oiigh^- 
Upon which the witty man cried» ' Bite, there wai 
nothing in all this.' 

To put an end U> this silly, pernicious, firivolow 
way at once, I will give the reader one late instaaceof 
a bite, which no biter for the iiiture will ever be able 
to equal, though 1 luyartily wish him the same occaiioii* 
It is a superstition with soine surgeons who beg the 
bodies of condemned malefactors^ to go to the saol, 
and bargain for the carcase with the criminal him- 
self. A good honest fellow did so laat sessional and 
was admitted to the condemned m^non themomiiiff 
wherein they died. The surgeon communicated 
his business, and fell into discourse with a little fei* 
low, who refused twelve shillings, and insisted opoii 
fifteen tor his body. The fellow, who killed the 
ofiiccr of Newgate, very forwardly, and like a maa 
who was willing to deal, told him, ' Look yov^ Mr. 
Surgeon, that iiitlc dry fellow, who has been I 
starved all his life, and is new half dead with v 
cannot answer your pur[K)se. I have ever liw 
highly and freely, my veins are full, i have not pi 
in imprisonment; you see my crest swells to y 
knife ; and after Jack Catch has done, upon my p 
nour you will find me as sound as ever a bulluck 
any of the markets. Come, for twenty shillings 1 
your man.* Says the surgeon, * Done, there i 
guinea.^ This witty rogue took'the money, am 
soon as he had it ixi his list, cries, ' ]^itp, 1 am t 
hung in chains.' 
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Nan hahee denique nauci Marsum augurem. 

Noil vicanot aruspices, non de circo astrologos. 

Non Isiacos conjectores, non interprfites somnium : 

Non enim sunt ii, uut scientia, out arte divini, 

Sed superstitiosi votes, inipudentesque harioli, 

Aut inertes, out insani, aut qtubus egestas imperat: 

Qui sui questus causa fictas suscitant $ententias. 

Qui sibi semitam non sapiunt, alteri monitrant viam, 

Quibus divitias poUicentur, ab iis draphmam p^unt: 

De divitiis deducant drachmam, reddant ccetera, 

£NNIUS» 

Augurs and soothsayers, astrologers, 
Plviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
I ne'er consult, and heartily despise : 
Vain their pretence to more than human skill : 
For gahi, imaginary schemes they draw ; 
WandVers themselves, they guide another's stepst 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth : 
Let them, if they expect to be believed. 
Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the jrest. 

Those who have maintained that men would ba 
more miserable than beasts, were their hopes con- 
fined to this life only, aniong other considerationaj 
take notice that the latter afe only afflicted w^th the 
anguish of the present evil, whereas the former are 
very often pained by the reflexion on what is passed, 
and the fear of what is to con^e. This fear of any 
future ditticulties or n^isfortunes is so natural to the 
mind, that were a man's sorrows arid disquietude* 
summed up at the end of his life, it would generally 
be found that he had suffered niore from the appror 
heiisioii of such evils as never happened to him, than 
from those evils which had really befallen him. Tq 
this we may add, that among those eviU \^'hich befa,l 
you xiii. Y 
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us, there are many which have been more painful to 
us in the prospect, than by their actual pressnire. 

This natural impatience to look into futurity^ and 
to know what accidents may happen to us hereafter^ 
has given birth to many ridiculous arts and inventioitt. 
Some found their prescience on the lines bf a ii&an's 
hand, others on the features of his faice : some on the 
signatures which nature has impressed on his bodyv 
and others on his own hand-writing : some read n^enfl 
fortunes in the stars^ as others have searched after 
them in the entrails of beasts, or the flight of birds. 
Men of the best sense have been touched more or 
less with these groundless horrors and presages of 
futurity, upon surveying the most indifferent works 
of nature. Can any thing be more surprising 'ihun 
to consider Cicero *, who made the greatest figure 
at the bar and in the senate of the Roman common* 
wealthy and at the same time outshined all the philo- 
sophers of antiquity in his library and in his retire- 
ments, as busying himself in the college of augun^ 
and observing with a religious attention after what 
manner the chickens pecked the several grains of 
corn which were thrown to them? 

Notwithstanding these follies are pretty well wom 
out of the minds of the wise and learned in the 
present age, multitudes of weak and ignorant per- 
sons are still slaves to them. . There are numberless 
arts of prediction among the vulgar, which are toa 
trifling to enumerate; and infinite observation of 
days, numbers, voices, and figures, which are re- 
garded by them as portents and prodigies. In short, 
every thing prophecies to the superstitious man; 
there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece of iron^ that 
lies in his way by accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many wizardflb 

* This censure of Cicero seems to be unfounded ; for it ii ivfl 
of him, tliat he wondered how one augur cvuld meet anotflff 

wllhuut laughing in his iace. 
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gipsies, and cunning men, are dispersed througrh all 
the counties and market-towns of Great Britain, not 
to mention the fortune-tellers and astrologers, who 
live very comfortably upon the curiosity of several 
well-disposed persons in the cities of London and 
Westminster. 

Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none which so universally amuses as that by 
dreams. I have indeed observed in a late specula- 
tion, that there have been sometimes, u|Ton very ex- 
traordinary occasions, supernatural revelations made 
to certain persons by this means; but as it is the 
chief business of this paper to root out popular errors, 
I must endeavour to expose the folly and supersti- 
tion of those persons, who, in the comnion and ordi- 
nary course of life, lay any stress upon things of so 
uncertain, shadowy, and chimerical a nature. This 
I cannot do more effectually than by the following 
letter, which is dated from a quarter of the town that 
has always been the habitation of some prophetic 
Philomath ; it having been usual, time out of mind, 
for all such people as have lost their wits, to resort 
to that place either for their cure or for their instruc- 
tion. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, Moorfields, Oct. 4. 171 ?• 

' Having long considered whether there 
be any trade wanted in this great city, after having 
surveyed very attentively all kinds of ranks and pro- 
fessions, I do not find in any quarter of the town an 
oneiro-critic, or, in plain English, an interpreter of 
dreams. For want of so useful a person, there are 
several good people who are very much puzzled in this 
particular, and dream a whole year together without 
being ever the wiser for it. I hope I am pretty well qua* 
lified for this office, having studied by candle-light all* 

¥2 
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the rules of art which have been laid dowrt npon this 
subject. My great uncle by my wife's side was a 
Scotch highlander, and second-sighted. I have four 
fingers and two thumbs upon one hand, and was bonl 
on the longest night of the year. My Christian and 
sur-name begin and end with the same letters, i am 
lodged in Moorfields, in a house that for these fifty 
years has always been tenanted by a conjuror* 

' If you had been in company, so much as mysclf> 
tvith ordinary women of the town, you must know 
that there are many of them who every day in their 
lives, upon seeing or hearing of any thmg that is un* 
expetted, cry, " My dream is out ;" and cannot go 
to sleep in quiet the next night, until something or 
other has happened which has expounded the visions 
of the preceding one. There are others who are in 
Very great pain for not being able to recover the cir- 
cumstances of a dream, that made! strong impress 
sions upon them while it lasted. In short, sir, there 
are many whose waking thoughts are wholly employ- 
ed on their sleeping ones. For the benefit therefinre 
of this curious and inquisitive part of my fellow-'sub- 
jects, I shall in the first place tell those persons what 
they dreamt of, who fancy they never dream at all. 
In the next place 1 shall make out any dream, upon 
hearing a single circumstance of it ; and in the last 
place, I shall expound to them the eood or bad for- 
tune which such dreams portend. If they do not 
presage good luck, I shall desire nothing for mjr 
pains ; not questioning at the same time, that those 
who consult me will be so reasonable as to afiR>rd me 
a moderate share out of any considerable estate, 
profit or emolument, which 1 shall discover to them. 
I interpret to the poor for nothing, on condition that 
their names may be inserted in public advertise 
ments, to attest the truth of such my interpretations. 
As for people of quality, or others who mre indii* 
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posed, and do not care to come in person, I can in- 
terpret their dreams by seeing their water. I set 
aside one day in the week for lovers ; and interpret 
by the great for any gentlewoman who is turned cff 
sixty, after the rate of a half a crown per week, with 
the usual allowances for good luck. I have several 
rooms and apartments fitted up at reasonable rates, 
for such as have not conveniences for dreaming at 
their own houses. 

' TITUS TRO^HONIUS.* 

' Ni B. I am not dumb.' O. 
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Candida perpetuo reside concordia, lecto, 

Tamque pari semper sit Venus cquajugo, 
t)iLiirat ilia senem quondam; sed el ipsa maritOg 

Tunc quoque cumfucrit iion videatur anus, 

MART. 4Epig. 3dH>9« 

perpetual harmony their bed attend. 
And Venus still tl»c w ell-nialcli'd pair befHend ! 
May she, when time has sunk hiai into years. 
Love lier old raan, and cherish his white hairs; 
Nor he |)erceive her charms thro' age decay. 
But think eacli happy sun liis bridal day ! 

The following essay is written by the gentleman to 
whom the world is obliged fbr those several excel- 
lent discourses wlxich have been marked with th* 
letter X. 

I HAVE somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealth the father of Love. It is certain that a mind 
ought at least to be free from the apprehensions of 
want and poverty, befwe it can i'ully attend to all th» 

y3 
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aoflnesses and endearments of this paesion ; not- 
withstanding, we see multitudes of married people, 
who are utter strangers to this delightful pasnon 
amidst all the affluence of the most . pleotiw for- 
tunes. 

It is not sufficient to make a marriage happy, tbifc 
the humours of two people should be ^ke. f ppqld 
instance an hundred pair, who have not the leait 
sentiment of love remaining for one another^ yet are 
so like in their humours, that, if they w^re not al- 
ready married, the whole world would desigatbea 
for man aud wife. 

The spirit of love has something so extremely 
fine in it, that it is very ofteti disturbed and loft, 
by some little accidents, which the careless aad 
impolite never attend to, until it is gone pkst reco- 
very. 

Nothing has more contributed to banish it froa 
a married state> than too great a familiarity/ and lay- 
ing aside the common rules of decency. Though I 
could give instances of this in several partiqalan, ■! 
shall only mention that of dress. The beaux and bella ' 
about town, who dress purely to catch one anotber^ 
think there is no further occasion for. the bait, whan 
their first design has succeeded. But besides the 
too common fault in point of neatness, there aie 
several others which I do not remember to have 
seen touched upon, but in one of our modern co- 
medies*, where a French woman offering to un- 
dress and dress herself before the lover of the plftVf 
and assuring his mistress that it was very usual in 
France, the lady tells her that is a secret in dress die 
never knew before, and that she was so unpolished 
an English woman, as to resolve never to learn efea 
to dress before her husband. 

'^ The Funeral, or Grief Alainode^ bj Steele. 
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There is something so gross in the carriage or some 
wives, that they lose their husband's hearts for fauits^ 
which, if a man has either good-nature or good- 
breeding, he knows not how to tell thetn of. I am 
afraid, indeed, the ladies are generiilly most faulty ia 
this particular; who, at their first giving into love, 
find the way so smooth and pleasant, tliat they fancy 
it is 5H;arce possible to be tired in it. 

There is so much nicety and discretion required to 
keep love alive alter marriage, and make conversa- 
tion still new and agreeable after twenty or thirty 
years, that 1 know nothing whicli seems i^eadily to 
promise it, but an earnest endeavour to please on 
both sides, and superior good sense on the part of 
the man. 

By a man of sense I mean one acquainted with 
business and letters. 

A vvoman very much settles her esteem for a man, 
according to the figure he makes in the world, an4 
the character he bears among his own sex. As 
learning is the chief advantage we have over them, it 
is, methinks, as scandalous and inexcusable for a 
luan of fortune to be illiterate, as for a woman not to 
know how to behave herself on the most ordinary 
occasions. It is this which sets the two sexes at the 
greatest distance; a w^oman is vexed and surprised^ 
to find nothing more in the conversation of a maa„ 
than in the common tattle of her own sex. 

Some small engagement at least in business not 
only sets a man's talents in the fairest light, and 
allots him a part to act in which a wife cannot 
well intermeddle, but gives frequent occasion for 
those little absences, which, whatever seeming unea- 
siness they may give, are some of the best preser- 
vatives of love and desire. 

The fair sex are so conscious to themselves, that 
they have nothing in them which cau deserve entirely 
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to engross the \^hold nian, that they h^^atlly i^itt 
one, who, to use their own expression, is illwa}v 
hanging at their apron-strings. 

Lsetitia is pretty, modest, tender, and 'iMis mi1b6 
enough ; she marned Erastus, who is iii a port (tf 
some business, and has a general taste in most parti 
of polite learning. Laetitia, whereter she ri«t% haft 
the pleasure to near of something which was bdnd- 
liomely said or done by Erastus. Erastos, since his 
marriage, was more gay in his dress than etrer^ ani 
in^all companies is as complaisant to Lsetitia as to vof 
other lady. I have seen him give her her hn' wfatii 
it has dropped, witlv all the gallantry of a Foten 
When they take the air together,- Erastus is conti- 
nually improving her thoughts, and^ with a torn of 
tvit and spirit which is peculiar to him, gfviQg her 
an insight into things she had no notions of befiM 
Lsetitia is transported at having a new wotld thw 
opened to her, and hangs upon the mail tltat gitcft 
her such agreeable informations. Erastus has canldi 
this point still further, as he makes hcfr daily notwitf 
more fond of him, but infinitely mbrfe satisfied wiUk 
herself. Erastus finds a justness or beauty in what* 
ever she says or observes, that Lsetitia h^rsfclf waft 
not aware of; and by his assistance she has dis^ 
covered an hundred good qualities and aceofiiplislH 
ments in herself, which she never before once diteamed 
of. Erastus, with the most artful complaisaiiee ift 
the world, by several remote hints, finds the means to 
make her say or propose almost whatever he has * 
mind to, which he always receives as her own discXH 
very, and gives her all the reputation of itw 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, and carriftd 
I^aetitia with him the other day to see a collection of 
pictures. I sometimes visit this happy couple* Am 
we were last week walking in the long gallery be- 
fore dinner, ' I hava lately laid out soma monay iB 
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paintings/ says Erastus ; * I bought that Venus and 
Adonis purely upon Laetitia's judgment ; it cost me 
threescore guineas, and 1 was this morning offered an 
hundred for it.' I turned towards Laetitia, and saw 
her cheeks glow with pleasure, while at the same 
time she cast a look upon Erastus, the most tender 
and affectionate I erer beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; she was taken 
with his laced coat and rich sword-knot ; she has the 
mortification to see Tom despised by all the worthy 
part of his own sex. Tom has nothing to do aflet 
dinner, but to determine whether he will pare hid 
nails at St. James's, White's, or his own house. He 
has said nothing to Flavilla since they were maiiied 
which she might not have heard as well from her own 
woman. He however takes great care to keep up thift 
saucy ill-natured authority of a husband. Whatever 
Flavilla happens to assert, Tom immediately contra- 
dicts with an oath byway of preface, and, * My dear, 
I must tell you you talk most confoundedly silly.* 
Flavilla had a heart naturally as well disposed for all 
the tenderness of love as that of Laetitia ; but as lov6 
seldoAi continues long after esteem, it is difficult to 
determine, at present, whether the unhappy Flavilla 
hates or despises the person most whom she is obliged 
to lead her whole life with. 
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Defendit numcrus, junctcFque umhone phalanifes. 

JUV.S«t.li.4f. 

FreseiVd from shame by numbers on our side. 

There is something very sublime, though very fan- 
ciful, in Plato's description of the Supreme Being; 
that ' truth is his body, and light his shadow/ Ac- 
cording to this definition, there is nothing so contra- 
dictory to his nature as error and falsehood. The 
Platunists have so just a notion of the Almighty's 
aversion to every thing which is false and erroneous^ 
that they looked upon truth as no less necessary than 
virtue to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of 
a separate state. For this reason, as they recommend- 
ed moral duties to qualify and season the will for a 
future life, so they prescribed several contemplati* [ 
and sciences to rectify the understanding. T J 
Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the a 
thartics or purgatives of the soul, as being the ma 
proper means to cleanse it from error, and give i 
a relish of truth ; vi hich is the natural food and not 
rishmentof the understanding, as virtue is the perfe< 
tion and happiness of the will. 

There are many authors who have shown wher 
the malignity of a lie consists, and set forth in prop 
colours the heinousness of the offence. I shall I 
consider one particular kind of this crime, which i 
not been so much spoken to; I mean that abomini 
ble practice of party-lying. This vice is so ve 
predominant among us at present, that a man 
thought of no principles who does not propagate 
certain system of lies. The coffee-houses are su] 
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ported by them, the press is choked with them, emi- 
nent authors live upon them. Our bottle conversa- 
tion is so infected with them, that a party- lie is grown 
as fashionable an entertainment as a lively catch, or a 
merry story. The truth of it is, half the great talkers 
in the nation would be struck dumb were this foun- 
tain of discourse dried up. There is however one 
advantage resulting from this detestable practice : tho 
very appearances of truth are so little regarded, that 
lies are at present discharged in the air, and begin to 
hurt nobody. When we hear a party-story from a 
stranger, we consider whether he is a whig or atory 
that relates it, and immediately conclude they are 
words of course, in which the honest gentleman de- 
signs to recommend his zeal, without any concern 
for his veracity. A man is looked upon as berefl of 
common sense, that gives credit to the relations of 
party writers ; nay, his own friends shake their heads 
at him, and consider him in no other light than an 
officious tool, or a well-meaning idiot. When it was 
formerly the fashion to husband a.lie, and trump it up 
in some extraordinary emergency, it generally did 
execution, and was not a little serviceable to the fac- 
tion that made use of it: but at present every man is 
upon his guard : the artifice has been, too often re- 
peated to take effect. 

I have frequently wondered to see men of probity, 
who would scorn to utter a falsehood for their own 
particular advantage, give so readily into a lie, when 
it is become the voice of their faction, notwithstand- 
ing they are thoroughly sensible of it as such. How 
is it possible for those who are men of honour in their 
persons, thus to become notorious liars in their party? 
if we look into the bottom of this matter, we may 
find, I think, three reasons for it, and at the .same 
: time discover the insufficiency of these reasons to 
ijuslify so criminal a practice. 
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In the first place, men are apt to think f 1 1 

euilt of a lie, and consequently the pimishmeai, 
be very much diminished, if not wholly woni.< 
tjhe multitudes of those who partake in it. *1i|qii 
ihe weight of a falsehood would be too much for c 
to bear, it grows light in their imasinations when i 
shared among many. But in this case a mail yt 
much deceives himself; guilt, when it sp 
through numbers, is not so properly divided as i j 
plied. Every one is criminal in proportioii to i 
offiince which he commits, not to the uomber 
those who are his companions in it Both the c 
and the penalty lie as heavy upon ev^y indiviai 
of an ofiending multitude, as they would upon 
single person, had none shared with him ia \ 
ofience. In a word, the division of guilt is like 
that of matter: though it may be separated ii 
infinite portions, every portion shall h^ve the wb 
essence of matter in it, and consist of as many pa 
as the whole did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multitudesip w 
join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves from t 
guilt, they may from the shame of it. The 
of a lie is in a manner lost and annihilatea^ we 
diffused anlpng several thousands ; ajs a drop of 1 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes* w 
mixed and confused in a considerable body of wan 
the blot is still in it, but is not able to discover itsf 
This is certainly a very great motive to several 
oifcnders, who avoid crimes, not as thjey are prej 
cial to their virtue, but to their reputation, u 
enough to show the weakness of this reason^ whi 
palliates guilt without removing it, that "fevery m 
who is indueuccd by it declares l^imself in efi< 
an infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance 
virtue to its reality, and is determined in his i 
fiuLt iieither by tiie dictates of hi^ own conscij 
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the suggestions of true honour^ nor the principles of 
religion. 

The third and last great motive for men's J^iriing 
in a pdpular falsehood, or, as I have hitherto icalled 
it, a party lie, notwithstanding they are convinced of 
it as such, is the doing good to' a cause which every 
party may be supposed to look upon as the most me- 
ritorious. The unsoundness of this , principle haJi 
been so bften exposed, and is so universally acknow- 
ledged, that a man must be an utter stranger to the 
principles either of natural religion or Christianity, 
who suffers himself to be guided by it. If a man 
might promote the supposed good of his country by 
the blackest calumnies and falsehoods. Our nation 
abounds more in patriots than any other of the 
Christian world. When Pompey was desired not 
to set sail in a tempest, that would hazard his life>, 
' It is necessary for me,' says he, * to sail, but it is 
not necessary for me to live/ Every man should 
say to hitnself, with the same spirit, ' It is my duty 
to speak truth, though it is not my duty to be ink. 
an office.' One of the fathers hath carried this point 
so high as to declare he would not tell a lie, thougb 
he were sure to gain heaven by it. However extra-, 
vagant such a protestation may appear, every on« 
will own that a man may say, very reasionably, he 
would not tell a- lie, if he were sure to gain hell by it j 
or, if you have a mind to soften the expression, that 
he would not tell a lie to gain any temporal reward- 
by it, when he should run the hazard of losing muck 
more than it was possible for him to gain. 
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'9mnH auUm et htbenfur et dieuntur tyramd, qm^ 

CORK. MEPorimiait. c t, 

tor ill those are aeeounted tod dcMouBBUMk tywitib «b« 
•xcicIm • perpetual power in that 8tBte» which wm fadbm 

T^E following letters complain of vhttlTbvrfe £»• 

nkly obsenred with very much . indi § MiH m| 
fore I shall give them to the publie intOB wovda 
with which my correspoadents, whasoffiMr uadec th* 
hardships meationed in theni, describe tfaMk 

' MR. SPECTATOa, 

' In former af^ all pretenaionB to d*ml« 
aion h«f^ been supported and submitted, te^ ^Utm 
iip<»i account of inneritance, conqnest, or ekctieai 
and all such persons, who haf<e taken upon thtl&aD^ 
sovereignty oTer their felkyw-creaturei upoaaagpeAit 
account, have been always caUed tyranfti^ nat at 
much because they were guilty of any paftioilar bar^' 
barities, as becanse every atteimpt to such a aoiMH 
riority was in its nature tyrannical, fiufc timei^ 
another sort of potentates, who may with gmaiHK 

ariety be called tyrants than thofffiinitinamfionniL 
as they assume a despotic domtnaon «rec ihiM 
as #vee as themselves, and as they support it by acti 
of notable oppression and injustice ; and theae aia 
the rulers in all clubs and meetings. In other. 
governments, the punishments of some have 'been 
alleviated by the rewards of others : but what makes 
the reign of these po mutates so particularly grievoot' 
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is^ that thtj are exquisite in punishing their sul^ect| 
4Lt the same time they have it not in their power tp 
reward them. That the reader may the better com* 
prehend the nature of these monarchs> as well as th« 
miserable state of those that are their vassals^ I shall 
give an account of the king of the company I aift 
fallen into, whom for his particular tyranny I shal) 
call Dionysius : as also of the seeds that sprung up tQ 
this odd sort of empire. 

' Upon all meetings at taverns, it is necessarj^ 
some one of the compcAny should take it upon him to 
get all things in such onler and readiness^ as may 
contribute as much as possible to the felicity of th^ 
convention ; such as hastening the fire> getting a suft 
ficient number of candles, tasting the wine with ^ 
judicious smack^ fixing the supper, and being brisk 
for the dispatch of it. Know, then, that Dionysius 
went through these ofiices with an air that seemed to 
express a satisfaction rather in serving the publi/c 
than in gratifying any particular inclination of hii| 
own. We thought him a person of an exquisite 
palate, and therefore by consent beseeched him to bt 
always our proveditor; which post, after he ha4 
handsomely denied, he could do no otherwise thai^ 
accept. At first he made no other use of his power 
than in recommending such and such . things to tht 
company, ever allowing these points to be disputable ; 
insomuch that I have often carried the debate for 
partridge, when his majesty has given intimation o£ 
the high relish of duck, but at the same time haA 
cheerfully submitted, and devoured his partridge 
with most gracious resignation. This submission oa 
his side naturally produced the like on ours ; of which 
he in a little time made such barbarous advantage, as 
in all those matters, which before seemed indifierent 
to him, to issue out certain edicts as uncontrollable 
;^nd unalterable as the laws of the Medis and Per^i 

z2 
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sians. He is by turns outrageous, peevish, forward, 
and jovial. He thinks it our duty for the little offices, 
as proved itor, that in return all conversation is to be 
interrupted or promoted \)y his inclination for or 
against the present humour of the company. We 
ifeel, at preiient, in the utmost extremity, the inso- 
lence of office ; however, I, being naturally warm, 
ventured to oppose him in a dispute about a haunch 
of venison. 1 was altogether for roasting, but Dio- 
nysius declared himself for boiling with so much 
prowess and resolution, that the cook thought it ne- 
cessary to consult his own safety, rather than the 
luxury of my proposition. With the same authority 
that he orders what ^e shall eat and drink, he also 
commands us where to do it : and VFe change oar 
taverns according as he suspects any treasonable 
practices in the settling the bill by the master, or 
iees any bold rebellion in point of attendance by the 
waiters. Another reason for changing the seat of 
empire, I conceive to be the pride he takes in the 
promulgation of our slavery, though w^e pay oiir 
club fbr our entertainments, even in these palaces of 
our grand monarch. When he has a mind to take 
the air, a party of us are commanded out by way of 
life-guard, and we march under as great restrictions 
as they do. If we meet a neighbouring king, we 
give or keep the way, according as we are out-num- 
bered or not ; and if the train of each is equal in 
number, rather than give battle, the superiority U 
soon adjusted by a desertion from one of them. 

' Now, the expulsion of these unjust rulers out of 
all societies would gain a man as everlasting a repu- 
tation as either of the Brutus's got for their endea- 
vours to extirpate tyranny from among the Romans. 
I confess myself to be in a conspiracy against the 
usurper of our club; and to show my resiling, as 
tseil as my merciful disposition, shall allow kiq^ 
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until the ides of March to dethrone himself. If he 
seems to afiect empire until that time^ and does not 
gradually recede from the incursions he has made 
upon our liberties, he shall find a dinner dressed 
which he has no hand in, and shall be treated with an 
order, magnificence, and luxury, as shall break his 
proud heart; at the same time that he shall be con- 
vinced in his stomach he was unfit for his post, and 
a more mild and skilful prince receive the acclamar 
tions of the people, and be set up in his room: but^ 
as Milton says, 

" ^These thoughts 

Full counsel must mature. Pe&ce is dcspair'c]. 

And who can thh)k submission? War thep, war, ' 

Open, or understood, must be resolved." ' 

' * • * . 

* I am Sir, 
* Your most obedient humble sejrvant** 

'MR. SPECTATOR^ 

M AM a young woman at a gentleman^s 
seat in the country, who is a particular friend of my 
father's, and came hither to pass away a month or 
two with his daughters^ I have been entertained 
with the utmost civility by the whole family, and 
nothing has been omitted which can make my stay 
easy and agreeable on the part of the family ; but 
there is a gentleman here, a visitant as I am, whose 
behaviour has given me great uneasiness. When 
I first arrived here, he used me with the utmost com- 
plaisance ; but, forsooth, that was not with regard to 
my sex ; and, since he has no designs upon me, he 
does not know why he should distinguish me from a 
man in things indifferent..' He is, you must know, 
one of those familiar coxcombis, who have pbserved 
some well-bred men with a good grace converse 

z3 
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tirith w6m6ii> and say no fine thiligl> but yefc treat 
them with that sort of respect which flows Srook the 
heart and the understanding, but is exerted i& no pro- 
iessions or compliments. This puppy> to imitate 
this excellence, or avoid the contrary fault of being 
troublesome in complaisance, takes upon him to try 
his talent upon me, insomuch that he contradicts nui 
upon all occasions^ and one day told me I lied. If I 
had struck him with my bodkm, and behaved my- 
self like a man, since he will not treat xne as a 
woman, I had, I think, served him right. I inA, 
sir, you would please to give him some maxims of 
behaviour in these points, and resolve me if ail maids 
are not in point of conversation to be treated by all 
bachelors as their mistresses ? If not so, are thej not 
to be used as gently as their sisters ? Is it sufierablc 
that the fop of whom I complain should say that he 
would rather have such-a->>one without a groat, than 
me with the Indies ? What right has any man to 
make suppositions of things not in his power, and 
then declare his will to the dislike of one tlial has 
tiever offended him ? I assure you these are things 
worthy your consideration, imd I hope we shall have 
your thoughts upon them. I am, though a womas 
ustly offended, ready to forgive all this, because 
J have no remedy but leaving very agreeable com- 
pany sooner than I desire. This also is a beinoof 
aggravation of his offence^ that he is inflicting 
banishment upon me. Your printing this letter aiay 
perhaps be an admonition to reform him : as soon at 
it appears I will write my name at the end of it^ awl 
lay it in his way: the making which just repriinfttid| 
I hope you will put in the power ofj 

Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
T. and humble senrant/ • 
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N'509. TUESDAY, OCT. U, 1715?. 



Ilominii fntgi ft tenpcrantu functus tiffieium, 

TiKB. Hcmvt. Act itt. 8c »• 

Discharging the part of a good cBOonoaust. 

The useful knowledge in the following letter shall 
have a place in my paper, though there is nothing in 
it which immediately regards the polite or the learaed 
World ; I say immediately, for upon reflexion every 
man will find there is a remote influence upon his 
own afi^rs, in the prosperity or decay of the trading 
part of mankind. My present correspondent, I be- 
lieve, was never in print before; but what he sayt 
well deserves a general attention, though delivered 
in hi# own homely maxims, and a kind of proverbigl 
simplicity ; which sort of learning has raised more 
estates, than ever were, or will be, from attention to 
Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, Plutarch, or any of th# 
rest, whom, I dare say, this worthy citizen woul4 
hold to be indeed ingenious, but unprofitable writen^ 
But to the letter. 

' Mb. WILLIAM SPECTATOR. 

* SIR^ Broad-Street, Oct. 10, ITIJ. 

' I ACCUSE you of many discourses on the 
subject of money, which you have heretofore pro- 
mised the public, but have not discharged yourself 
thereof. But, forasmuch as you seeined to depend 
upon advice from others what to do in tliat point, 
have sat down to write you the needful upon that 
subject. But, before I enter thereupon, I shall take 
this opportunity to observe to you, that the thriving 
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frugal man shows it in every part of his expenic 
dres8> servants, and house; and I must, in the fin 
place,, complain to you; as Spectator, ^hat in tbes 
particulars ther^ is at this time, throughout the cit; 
of London, a lamentable change from that simplicit; 
of manners, which is the true source of wealth aii< 
prosperity. I just now said, the man of thrift show 
regularity in every thing ; but you may, perfaapi 
laugh that I take notice of such a particular as I an 
going to do, for an instance that this city is decliD 
if their ancient ceconomy is not restored. The thuj 
vhich gives me this prospect, and so much o£Rsnce, i 
the neglect of the Royal Exchange. I meaa the edi 
fice so called, and the walks appertaining thereuntc 
The Royal Exchange is a fabric that well deserves t 
be so called, as well to express that ouic inonarch' 
highest glory and advantage consists in being tb 
patron of trade, as that it is commodious for business 
and an instance of the grandeur both of prince an< 
people. But, alas I at present it hardly seeins to bi 
set apart for any such use or purpose. Inslead o 
the assembly of honourable merchants, sal n 
tradesmen, and knowing mastei's of ships; then 
Y)ers, the halt, the blind, and the lame; your venaen 
of trash, apples, plums; your raggamuffins, rake- 
shames and wenches ; have justled the greater num* 
ber of the former out of that place. Thus it is, espe- 
cialiy on the evening change : so that what with the 
din of squal lings, oaths, and cries of beggars, men oi 
the greatest consequence in our city absent them- 
selves from the place. This particular, by the wtyj 
is of evil consequence, for, if the 'Change, be no 
place for men of the highest credit to frequent, it 
will not be a disc:race for those of less abilities to ab- 
sent. I remember the time when rascally company 
Were kept out, and the unlucky boys with toys and 
balls were whipped away by a beadle. I have 
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this done indeed of late, but then it bats been only to 
chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle inYght 
seize their copper. 

^ I must repeat the abomination, that the walnut-? 
trade is carried on by old women within the walks, 
which makes the place impassible by reason of shells 
and trash. The benches around are so filthy, that no 
one can sit down, yet the beadles and officers have 
the impudence at Christmas to ask for their box, 
though they deserve the strapado. I do not think it 
impertinent to have mentioned this, because it speaks 
a neglect in the domestic care of the city, and the 
domestic is the truest picture of a man every wher^ 
else. 

' But I designed to speak on the business of money 
and advancement of gain. The man proper for this, 
speaking in the general, is of a sedate, plain, good 
understanding, not apt to go out of his way, but so 
behaving himself at homo, that business may com^ 
to him. Sir William Turner, that valuable citizen, has 
lefl behind him a most excellent rule, and couched it 
in a very few words, suited to the meanest capacity. 
He would say, f Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keep you *.*' It must be confessed, that if a man 
of a great genius could add steadiness to his viva- 
cities, or substitute slower men of fidelity to transact 
the methodical part of his affairs, such an one would 
outstrip the rest of the world: but business and.trade 
are not tq be managed by the same heads which write 
poetry, and make plans for the ponduct of life in 
|;eneral. So, though we are at this day beholden to 
the late witty and inventive duke of Buckingham for 
the whole trade and manufacture of glass, yet I sup- 
pose there is no one will aver, that, were his grace 

9 

* Alderman Tiiomas, a nieroer, made this one of tlKtmotto^ 
in his shop in Paternoster-row. 
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yet living, they would not r^er deal with my dill* 
gent friend and neighbour, Mr. Gumley, for aay 
goods to be prepared and delivered on 8uch a dayi 
than he would with that illustrious Inecbanic abave 
Mentioned. 

* No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits must not pra^ 
tend to be rich ; and it is possible die reason may be^ 
in some measure, because you despise, or ul least 
you do not yalue it enough to let it take up yoor 
chief attention ; which a trader must da, or lose hit 
credit, which is to him what honour, reputatioDy 
fame, or glory. Is to other soft of men. 

* I shall not speak to the point of cash itself^ until 
I see how you approve of these my maxims in ge« 
neral : but I think a speculation upon '' many a iittle 
makes a mickle, a penny saved is a penny got^ peaay 
wise and pound foolish, it is need that makes tafi OM 
wife trot,'^ would be very useful to the world ; an^ 
if you treated them with knowledge, would be vm^ 
ful to yourself, for it would make demands for your 
paper among those who have no notion of it at pre^ 
sent. But of these matters more hereafter. If yoa 
did this, as you excel many Writers of the present 
age for politeness, so you would outgo the author of 
the true strops of razors for use. 

' I shall conclude this discourse with an. expla<f 
nation of a proverb, which by vulgar error is tidceii 
and used when a man is reduced to an extremity, 
whereas the propriety of the maxim is to use it when 
you would say there is plenty, but you must makt 
such a choice as not to hurt another who is to comi 
after you. 

' Mr. Tobias Hobson, from whom we haVe thft 
expression, was a very honourable man, for 1 shall 
ever call the man so who gets an estate honestlyl 
Mr. Tobias Hobson was a carrier; and, beins a 
man of great abilities and invention, and one ust 



saw wnere iner€[ migni gooa proni arise, inouga me 
duller men overlooked it, this ingenious man was the 
first in this island who let out hackney-horses. He 
lived in Cambridge; and, observing that the scho-^ 
lars rid hard, his manner was to keep a large sta- 
ble of horses, with boots, bridles, and whips, to fur^ 
nish the gentlemen at once, without going from col- 
lege to college to borrow, as they have done since 
the death of this worthy man. I say, Mr. Hobson 
kept a stable of forty good cattle always ready and 
fit for travelling; but, when a man came for a horse, 
he was led into the stable, where there was great 
choice ; but he obliged hin^ to take the horse which 
stood next to the stable-door ; so that every customer 
was alike well served according to his chance, and 
every horse ridden with the same justice; from 
whence it became a proverb, when what ought 
to be your election was forced upon you, to say, 
^ Hobson's choice." This memorable man stands 
drawn in fresco at an inn (which he used) in Bishops-* 
gate -street, with a himdred pound bag under hsi 
ai*m, with this inscription upon the said bag: 

*' The fruitful mother of a hundred more.** 

' Whatever tradesman will try the experiment, 
and begin the day after you publish this my discourse 
to treat his customers all alike^^ and all reasonably 
and honestly, I will ensure him the same success. 

I am. Sir, 

Your loving friend, 

T. HEZEKIAH THKIFt/ 
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- — — Si iapig, 
Kequ'e prepierquam quas ipscamar tnoUgtiai 
Habet addas ; et illas, quas habet, recteferat, . . 

TEB. Ban..Act i. 8c. 1. 

If you are wise, add not to the troubles which attend the pM' 
slon of love, aud bear pj^tientljr those. Whibh are intfpwnHf 
from it. 

I WAS the otbei* day driving in a hack throibgh GePr 
rard-street« when tny eye was imniedia^tely catcbed 
with the prettiest object imaginable — the lace of a 
Tery fair gir1> between thirteen and fourteen,, fixed at 
the chin to a painted sash^. and made part of th.e. land- 
scape. It seemed admirably done, ^nd; uppn throir« 
ing myself eagerly out of the coach to.Jook at it^ it 
laughed, and Aung from the window. Thia amiable 
figure dwelt upon me ; and I wad considering the 
Tanity of the girl^ and her pleasant coquetry in act? 
ing a picture until she was taken notice of, aLd raised 
the admiration of the beholders. This little circum- 
stance made me run into deflexions ujpon the ibrce'of 
beauty, and the wonderful influence the female sef 
has upon the other part of the species. Odt heart* 
are seized with their enchantments, and there ate 
few of us, but brutal men, who by that hardnea 
lose th^ chief pleasure in them, can resist their insi- 
nuations, thbugh neVer so much against our owa in- 
terests and opinion. It is common with women to de- 
stroy the good effects a man's following his own way 
and inclination might have upon his honour and for- 
tune, by interposing their power over him in matters 
wherein they cannot influence him, but to bis loM 
and disparagement. I do not know therefore a task 
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so difficult in buman life, as to be proof against the 
importunities of a woman a man loves. Tbere is 
certainly no armour against tears, sullen looks^ or at 
best constrained familiarities, in berwhom you usually 
meet w ilh transport and alacrity. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was quoted in a letter (of a very ingenious corre- 
spondent of mine) upon thi^ subject. That author, 
who had lived in courts, camps, travelled through 
many countries, and seen many men under several 
climates, and of as various complexions, speaks' of 
our impotence to resist the wiles of women in yery 
severe terms. His words are as follow : 

* What means did the devil find out, or what in- 
struments did his own subtilty present him, as fittest 
and aptest to work his mischief by I Even the un- 
quiet vanity of the woman; so as by Adam's hearken- 
ing to the voice of his wife, contrary to the express 
commandment of the living God, mankind by that 
her incantation became the subject of labour, 8or« 
row, and death: the woman being given to man for 
a comforter and companion, but not for a counselh>r. 
It is also to be noted by whom the woman was tempt- 
ed : even by the most ugly and unworthy of all beasts, 
into whom the devil entered and persuaded. Se- 
condly, What was the move of her disobedience ? 
Even a desire to know what was most unfitting her 
knowledge; an affection which has ever since re- 
mained in all the posterity of her sex. Thirdly,' 
What ^^ as it that moved the nian to yield to her per- 
suasions r Even the same cause which hath moved alt 
men since to the like consent, namely, an unwilling- 
ness to grieve her, or make her sad, lest she should 
pine, and be overcome with sorrow. But if Adamt, 
in the state of perfection, and Solomon the son of 
David, God's chosen servant, and himself a man en- 
dued with the liTcatest wisdom, did both of thera di&- 

VOL. XfU. 2 .i * 
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obey their Creator by the persuasion, and for the love 
they bare to a woman, it is not so wonderful as la- 
mentable, that other men in succeeding ages hare 
been allured to so many incovenient and wicked 
practices by the persuasion of their wives, or other 
beloved darlings, who cover over and shadow many 
malicious purposes with a counterfeit passion w 
dissimulating sorrow and unquietness.' 

The motions of the minds of lovers are no where 
so well described as in the words of skilfal writers 
for the stage. The scene between Fulvia and Co- 
rius, in the second act of Jonson's Catiline, is an 
excellent picture of the pow^r of a lady over her 
gallant. Tlie wench plays with his ailections; and 
as a man, of all places of the world, wishes to make a 
good figure with his mistress, upon her upbraiding 
him with want of spirit, he alludes to- enterprises 
which he cannot reveal but with the hazard of biJ 
life. When he is worked thus far, with a flattery of 
her opinion of his gallantry, and desire to know more 
of it out of her overflowing fondness to hilPi he brags 
to her until his life is in her disposal. 

When a man is thus liable to be vanquished by the 
charms of her he loves, the safest way is to deter- 
mine what is proper to be done ; but to avoid all ex- 
postulatiou with he-r before he executes what he has 
resolved. Women are ever too hard for us upon a 
treaty ; and one must consider how senseless a thing 
it is to argue with one whose looks and gestures are 
more prevalent with you, than your reasons and ar- 
guments can l>e with her. It is a most miserabfo 
slavery to submit to wh .t you disapprove, and give 
up a truth for no other reason, but that you had not 
fortitude to support you in asserting it. A man has 
enough to do to conquer his own unreasonable wishes 
and desires 3 but he does that in vain, if he hastbcss 
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of another to gratify. Let his pride be in kis wife 
and family, let him give them all the conveniences 
of life in such a manner as if he were proud of them ; 
but let it be his own innocent pride, and not their ex- 
orbitant desires, which are indulged by him. In this 
case all the little arts imiaginable are used to soften a 
man's heart, and raise his passion above his under- 
standing. But in all concessions of this kind> a man 
should consider whether the present he makes flows 
from his own love, or the importunity of his beloveds 
U from the latter, he is her slave? if from the for- 
mer, her friend. We laugh it ofli and do not weigh 
this subjection to women with that seriousness whiqh 
so important a circumstance deserves. Why wiia 
courage given to a man^ if his wife's fears are to frus- 
trate it? When this is once indulged, you are ao 
longer her guardian and protector, as you were de- 
signed by nature; but, in compliance to her weak-" 
nesses, you have disabled yourself from avoiding the 
misfortunes into which they will lead you both^ and 
you are to see the hour in which you are to be re- 
proached by herself for that very compliance to her. 
It is indeed the most dilBcult mastery over oursjslv«s 
we can possibly attain^ to resist the grief of her who 
charms us; but let the heart ake, be the anguish neveir 
so quick and painful, it is what must be suffered and 
passed through, if you think to live like a gentle- 
man, or be conscious to yourself that you are a man 
of honesty. The old argument> tha^ * you do not 
love me if you deny me this,' which first was used 
to obtain a trifle, by habitual success will oblige the 
unhappy man who gives way to it to resign the caus(8 
even of his country and his honour. 

T. 
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Quia non invcnit turha quod amaret tn ilia ? 

OVLp.ATt.Aq^.L 

"Vyiio couW fail to find, 
In such a crowd a mistress to his mmd ? 



m- 



* DEAR SPEC, 

* Finding that my last letter took;, I do 
intend to continue my epistolary correspondjBnce 
vith thee, on these dear confounded crelattures, wo- 
men. Thou knpwe^t all the little learning J am 
master of is upon that subject i I never looked in a 
book, but for their sakes. I have lately m^l with 
two pure stories for a Spectator, which I am mre 
will please mightily, if they pass through thyhands. 
The first of them I found by chance in an^£ngUish 
book, called Herodotus, that lay in my friend Dap- 
perwit's window, as I visited him one mominff. It 
luckily opened in the place where I met with tfie fol- 
lowing account. He tells U3 that it was the manner 
among the Persians to have several fairs in the king- 
dom, at which all the young unmarried women were 
annually exposed to sale. The men who wanted 
wives came hither to provide themselves. Every 
woman was given to the highest bidder, and the mo- 
ney which she fetched laid aside for the public use* 
to be employed as thou shalt hear by and by. By 
this means the richest people had the choice of the 
market^ and culled out all the most extraordinary 
beauties. As soon as the fair was thus picked, tM 
refuse was to be distributed among the poor, and 
among those who could not go to the price of a 
beauty. Several of these married the agreeablei» 
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paying a farthing for them, unless tonie^ 
landed to think it worth hb while to bid ftv 
n which case the best bidder was alwajrs the 
er. Bat now you most know. Spec; it hip^ 
a Persia, as it does in onr own Gonntry, tluit 
was' as many ugly women as beaaties or 
les ; so that by consequence, after the ma- 
i had put off a great many, there were still 4 
any that stuck upon their hands. Ip order 
e to clear the market, the money which -tlMi 

had sold for was disposed of almog the 

that a poor man, who ootdd not ajBRMd to 
>eaaty for his wife, was forced to take up 
brtune; the greatest portion bdnj^Vdwayi 
) the most deformed. To this Uie 'anthor 
lat every poor man was forced to Kvek||idly 
wife, or, in case he repented of his baiqgaiii^ 

1 her portion with her to Uie next public 

at I would recommend to thee ontbb ocoa^ 
to establish such an imaginary fair in ^reat 

thou couldst make it very pleasant, by 
g women of quality with cobblers aiid carmen^ 
bing tit les. and garters leading off in f^^OBl ce^ 
shopkeepers' and (armers'daughtersi Thoash, 
ee the truth, I am confoundedly afraid; • that 
ve of money prevails in<mr islandittdra than 

Persia^ we should findi Uiat sdnie 'of odr 
men would choose out the ^portions; and 
i another for the riches^pi^ce of deformity ; 
on the contrary, the toasts aiid belles would 
lit up by extravagant heirs, gamesti^i^, scid 
ifts. Thou couldst make very pretty reflix* 
n this occasioti in honour of the Femtwi pt^ 
who took care, by such mcurriagesi to betttofy 
r part of the species, smd to make th^gteatfltt 

2 A3 
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persons in the government the mofit gfaeefoL But 
this i shall leave to thy judicious pen. 

' I have another story to tell th^« wbicfa I like' 
wise met with in a book. It seems the gemend of 
the Tartars, after having laid siege to astroogi tnwri 
in China, and taken it by storm^ would set t» tate bH 
the women that were found in it. Accordiil|^y Im 
put each of them into a sack, and, after havisg |ho> 
roughly considered the value of the womaa wbf wai 
inclosed, marked the price that was dem^ndcdi Ar 
her upon the sack. There was a great conflMPQI 
of chapmen, that resorted from everj pvA, wiAa 
design to purchase, which they were to do ' unsiglit 
unseen/ The book mentions a iner<;hant iH piit^ 
cular, who observing one of the sacks to bemfuM 
pretty high, bargained for it, and carridd it off vitk 
him to his house. As he w^ resting with it upM t 
halfway bridge, he was resolved to take % swwf of 
his purchase: upon opening the sack, a littte^oU 
woman popped her head out of it; at whi^ix the wi* 
venturer was in so great a rage, that he was .going If 
shoot her out into the river. The old lady/ howeWw 
begged him first of all to l^ar her story, by whidlht 
learned that she was siste^ to a great mandarin^ whf 
would infallibly make the fortune of his brother-nf 
law as soon as be should know to whose lot ahe felL 
Upon which the merchant again tied her up in his 
sack, and carried her to his house, where she prpv^ 
an excellent wife, and procured him all the richcfi 
from her brother that she had promised him. 

' I fancy, if I was disposed to dream a second 
time, I could make a tolerable vision upon this plaa. 
I would suppose all the unmarried women in liOiir 
ilon and Westminster brought to market in sack^ 
with their respective prices on each sack. The firil 
sack that is sold is marked with five thousand pouml 
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Upon the opening of it, I fiad h fiUed with an admi- 
rable housewife, of an agreeable c«runtenanoe. The 
purchaser, upon hearing her good quidiiies, pays 
down her price very chtserfoUy- The <ecood 1 woold 
open should be a fire hondred pound sack. The 
lady in it, to our sorprisey has the face and persoo 
of a toast. As we are weodering how she came to 
be set at so low a price, we bear that she would hare 
been valued at ten thoonDd pound, but that th« 
public had made those abatements for her being a 
icoid. 1 would aftefwanb find some beautiful, moH 
dest, and discreet woman, that shoold be the to|^ 
of the market ; and perhaps diflcorer half a d^zea 
romps tied up together in the same sack, at one Inm* 
dred pound a bead. The prude and the coquette 
ribould be valued at the same price, though the fir^ 
should go off the better (^ the two. I fancy thoa 
wouldst like such a vision, had I time to finish.it; 
because, to talk in thy own way, there is a moral iif 
it. Whatever thou mayest think of it, pr'ythee do 
not make any of thy queer apologies for this letter, a^ 
thou didst for ray last. The women love a gay lively 
fellow, and are never angry at the railleries of one 
who is their known admirer. I am always bittet 
upon them, but well with them. 

Thine, 

O. HONEYCOMB.* 
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Lectorem ddectando, pariterque monendo, 

HOR. An FoeL ver. 3M. 

Mixing together profit and delight 

There is nothing which we receive with so mack 
reluctance as advice. We look upon the man who 
gives it us as offering an affront to our understand- 
ing, and treating us like children or idiots. We con* 
sider the instruction as an implicit censure, and the 
zeal which any shows for our good on such an oc- 
casion, as a piece of presumption or impertinence. 
The truth of it is, the person who pretends to advise, 
does^ in that particular, exercise a superiorly over 
us^ and can have no other reason for it, but that, in 
comparing us with himself, he thinks us defective 
either in our conduct or our understanding. For 
these reasons^ there is nothing so difficult as the art 
of making advice agreeable; and indeed all the 
writers, both ancient and modem, have distin- 
guished themselves among one another, according to 
the perfection at which they have arrived in this art 
How many devices have been made use of, to ren- 
der this bitter portion palatable! Some convey their 
iiwtructions to us in the best chosen words, others in 
the most harmonious numbers; some in points of 
wit, and others in short proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving coun- 
sel, I think the fmest, and that which pleases the 
most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape it ap- 
pears. If we consider this way of instructing or 
i»iving advice, it excels all others, because it is the 
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least shocking^ and the least subject t0 those excep- 
tions which 1 have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first 
place, that upon the reading of a fable we are made 
^o believe vve advise ourselves. We peruse the au- 
thor for the sake of the story, and consider the pre- 
cepts rather as our own conclusions than his insthic- 
tions. The moral msinuates itself imperceptibly ; we 
are taught by surprise, and become wiser and better 
unawares. In short, by this method a man is so far 
over-reached as to think he is directing himself, while 
he is following the dictates of another, and conse- 
quently is not sensible of that which is the most ua« 
pleasing circumstance in advice. 

Ih the next place, if we look into human nature, 
we shall find that the mind is never so much pleased, 
as when she exerts herself in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfections and abilities. 
This natural pride and ambition of the soul is very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable; for, ip 
writings of this kind, the reader comes in for half of 
the performance; every thing appears to him- like a 
discovery of his own ; he is busied all the while in 
applying characters and circumstances, and is in this 
respect both a reader and a composer; It is no won- 
der therefore, that on such occasions, when the mind 
is thus pleased with itself, and amused with its own 
discoveries, that it is highly delighted with the writing 
which is the occasion of it. For this reason thfe 
Absalom and Achitophel f was one of the most po- 
pular poems that appeared in English. The poetry 

^ A memorable satire written by IJryden against the faq-r 
tion whichf by lord -Shaftesbury's incitement, set the duke qf 
Monmouth at their head. Of tbis poem, in which personal 
satire is applied to the support of public principles, the salQ 
•Has so large, that it is said not to hive been equalled, but b^ 
Sachevereir? tiial. 
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is indeed very fine ; but had it been much finer, it 
would not have so much pleased, without a phii 
which gave the reader an opportunity of exerting hb 
own talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is laiik 
offensive^ that, if we look into ancient histories we 
find the wise men of old very often chose to givp 
counsel to their kings in fables. To omit.maiiy which 
will occur to every one's memory, there is a pntty 
instance of this nature in a Tarkish tale, whicn I((p 
not like the \^'orse for that little oriental extravsr 
gance which is mixed with it. 

We are told than the sultan Mahmoud, by his pei" 
petual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, hsd 
filled his dominions with ruin and desolatiouj shd 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The visier tp 
this great sultan (whether an humourist or aa eor 
thusiast, we are not informed) pretended to haw 
learned of a certain dervise to understand the laa- 
guage of birds^ so that there was not a bird that conU 
open his mouth but the visier knew what it waiilp 
said. As he was one evening with the emperor, ia 
their return from hunting, they saw a couple of oir|| 
near a tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap 
of rubbish. ' I would fain know,' says the sultan, 
* what those two owls are saying to one another; 
listen to their discourse, and give me an accounl d 
it.' The visier approached the tree, pretending 
to be very attentive to the two owls. Upop his r^ 
turn to the sultan, ' Sir,' says he, ' I havo heaid 
part of their conversation, but dare not tell yon what 
it is.' The sultan would not be satisfied with such 
an answer, but forced him to repeat wodl for word 
every thing the owls had said. ' Yea mast kiM# 
then,' said the visier, ' that one of these owls has a 
son, and the other a daughter, between whom they 
are now upon a treaty ot marriage. Tbi filthar if 
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i son said to the father of the daughter^ in xnj heav- 
;, " Brother, I consent to this marriage, provided 
a will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined viIt 
;es for her portion/^ To which the father of the 
ighter replied, " Instead of fifty, I will give her 
2 hundred, if you please. God grant a long life 
sultan Mahmoud ! Whilst he reigns over us, we 
ill never want ruined villages/' ' 
The story says, tjie sultan was so touched with the 
de, that he rebuilt the towns and villages wbieli 
I been destroyed, and from that time forward cont 
ted the good of his people. 
To fill up my paper, I shall add a most ridiculous 
ce of natural magic, which was taught by no less 
philosopher than Democritus, namely, that if the 
od of certain birds, which he mentioned, were 
sed together, it would produce a serpent of such, 
vonderful virtue, that whoever did eat it should 
skilled in the language of birds, and understand 
jry thing they said to one another. Whether the 
Tise above mentioned might not have eaten such a 
pent, I shall leave to the determination of the 
rned. O, 
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■Affiata est nttmine quanda 



Jam propiore Dd,- 

VIEG. jKn. iv. 50. 

When all the god came rushing on her soul. 

^ DEYDBN. 

c following letter comes to me from that excel- 
tt man in holy orders^ whom I have mentioned 
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more than once as one of that sDciety, who asnsti 
me in my speculations. It is a thougat in dckness, 
and of a very serious nature, for which reason I gire 
it a place in the paper of this day. 

• 

* SIR, 

' Th£ indisposition which has long hang 
upon me is at last grown to suck a head, that it must 
quickly make an end of me or of itself. You may 
im-ugine, that whilst I am in this bad state of heaithi 
there are none of your works which I- read whli 
greater pleasure than your Saturday's papen^ ■ I 
should be very glad if I could furnish yoa wilbiiny 
hints for that day's entertainment. Were t able to 
dress up several thoughts of a serious nature which. 
have made great impressions on my mind during * 
long fit of sickness, they might not be an iiiiprt>per 
entertainment for that occasion. 

' Among all the reflexions which usually rise in 
the mind of a sick man> wjio has time and incliot- 
tion to consider his approaching end, there is iiooe 
more natural than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied before Him who made him. When a 
man considers, that, as soon as the vital union ii 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being whoa 
he now contemplates at a distance, and only in hii 
worksj or, to speak more philosophically, wnei^ br 
some faculty ih the soul, he shall apprehend die Di- 
vine being, and be more sensible of his presence 
than we are now of the presence of any object whick 
the eye beholds, a man must be lost in carekssneai 
and stupidity^ who is not alarmed at such a thou^iL 
Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise upon Deatht 
has represented, in very strong and lively coloun^ 
the state of the soul in its first separation from the 
body, with regard to that invisible world which eveij 
where surrounds us^ though we are not. able to.di 
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cover it through this grosser world of matter, which 
is acjpommodated to our senses in this- life. Hi9 
words are as follow: 

" That death, which U our leating this world,- 
is nothing else but putting tfff these bodies, teaches 
us that it is only our union to these bodies, which in- 
tercepts the sight of the other world. The other 
world is not at such a distance from us as lye may 
imagine; the throne of God indeed is at a great re- 
move from this earth, above the third heavens, where 
he displays his glory to those blessed spirits which 
encompass his throne ; but as soon as we step out of 
these bodies we step into the other world; which i» 
not so properly another world (for there is the samt^ 
heaven and earth still) as a new state of life. . Tor 
live in these bodies is to live in this world ; to live 
eut of them is to remove into the next : for while 
our souls are confined to these bodies, and can look 
only through these material casements^ nothing but 
what is material can affect usjf nav/ nothing but 
what is so gross that it can reflect light, and con- 
vey those shapes and colours of things with it to tfee 
eye : so that, though within this visible world there 
be a more glorious scene of things than what ap- 
pears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it ; for thi» 
veil of flesh parts the visible and invisible world : 
but when we put off these bodies, there are new and 
surprising wonders present themselves to our views j 
when these material spectacles are taken off^ the soul 
with its own naked eyes sees what was invisible be- 
fore ; and then we are in the other world, when we 
can see it, and converse with it. Thus St. Paul tella 
us, that ' when we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord ; but when we are absent from 
the body, we are present with the Lord :' 2 Cor. v» 
6, 8. And mcthinik* this is enough to cure us of our 
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fendiies& (or these bodies, unless wiS'tbinh.H sirtrt deii 
tirable to Jbe confined to a prison^ and to look thvongli 
a gi'ate all our lives, which gives us but a recy mr^ 
row prospect, and that none of t)^e best neitheri 
than to be set at liberty to view all the gloriesr of 
the world. What would we give now for the leas^ 
glimpse of that ii^visible wofld, whiph the first step 
we take out of these bodies will present ut withf 
There are such things ' as eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.' Death opens our eyes» enlarses 
our prospect, presents us with a new and more glo? 
rious world, which we can never see while vre are 
shut up in flesh ; which should make us ^B wiUuup 
to part with this veil, as to take the film c^ of our 
eyes, which hinders our sight,'' 

^ As a thinking man cannot but be. very mucfaWi 
fected with the idea of his appearing in the presence 
of that Being *' whom none can see and live^^ he 
must be much more affected when he considers that 
this Being whom he appears before will examine ^U 
the actions of his past life, and reward or punish 
him accordingly. I must confess that I think there 
is no scheme of religion, besides that of Christiaiiity, 
which can possibly support the most virtuous person 
under this thought Let a man's innocence be what 
it will, let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of per-f 
fection attainable in this Hfe, there will be still in nim 
so many secret sins, io many human frailties, so many 
eflences of ignorance; passion, and prejudice, iq 
many unguarded words and thoughts, and, ia shorty 
so many defects in bis best actions, that, withoot the 
advantages of such an expiation and atoneHMOt ai 
Christianity has revealed to us, it is impossible tiiat 
he should be cleared before his Sovereign Judgi^ er 
that he should be able to '* stand in hi»aigte*V 'jgof 
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* Tlien see die sonows of oq^ Imi^ 

Kre yet it be too lata; 
And hear my SovkMU^s dying gRiaii% 

To give those sorrows wei^it. 

" For never shall my sdnl deqiair 

Her pardon to prociife> 
Wlio knows thine only Son has Aoi 

To make lier pardon sue." 

' There is a iio6le hymn 
sieur Bayle has celebni i 
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-which the famonsr author of the Art oT Spi^akni|^ calk 
an admirable one, that turns upon a thought •%£ the 
same nature. If I could have done it justice m En* 
glish, I would have sent it to you translate ; it was 
:written by Monsieur des Barreux, who had been one 
of the greatest wits and libertines in Fnudcef^bat in 
his last years was as remarkable a penitent. 

^* Grand Dieuy ^ajugement tont rempU$ a.iqmU ; 

Toiijoun (u prends flaisir a funi>s tpre prfpioCf 

Mais f (A tantfcut de malf qff^Jpsfudt tn If9fi$^. 

Ke me pardonnera, sans clioquar tajiuti^. 

Qui, man Diett, la grandeur de mon impietS 

Ne laisse ton d pmooir que le choix du fuppUee : 

Ton int^rit s'oppise a maf£Uciti : 

Et ta cUmence nUme attend queje pMue» 

Contente ton d^sir, pvis qufl fest gUnieuxf 

Offense toi des pleurs qui coulent de met yeux ; 

Tonnei frappe, U est terns, rens moi guerre pour gvfne I 

J^ adore en'perissant la raison qui faigrit, 

Mais dessus quel endroit tomhera ton Umniref 

Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang dc'Jesus Ckrit^ , 

^ If these thoughts may be serviceable to yoa« \ 
/desire you would place them in a proper liglU» and 
jUiijQ ever, with great sincerity^ , 

f^. Sir, ypufg, &<^' 
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■ ■ Me Pamaui daeiia per ardua dideit 
HaptcO, amor : Juvat irejugit gua nutts jfrto ri u n 
Castaliam molU dmertUuT orkhm eSvtK 

Bat the Gommanding Bfose my dtnioC coUei^ 
Which o*er ^he dubious diff securely tides t 
And pleas'd I am no bes^ load to taki^* . . 
But first the way to new dlfipOT'iies nuike 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I CAME home a littli^ later tiia;i mit$i tht' 
other night ; and, not finding m^lfufcliiied tOflleep^ 
1 took up Virgil to divert me linitil I should be more 
disposed to rest. He is the author whom I iilwavs 
choose on such occasions ; no one writing in so di- 
Tine, so harmonious, nor so equttl a strain; whidi 
leaves the niind composed -and softened Into- an 
agreeable melancholy; the temper, in which, of ail 
others, I choose to close the day; The passages I 
turned to were those beautiful ra^res in his G^onpcs^ 
where he professes himself entirely given upi n> the 
Muses, and smit with the love 6f poetry/pasnottately 
wishing to be transported to the cool shades and re^ 
tirements of the mountain Htenras.- ' I cldsed tiiei 
book and went to bed. Whilt I bad just before been 
reading made so strong an impTessioti oii my minci, 
that fancy seemed UtAt to fulfil to me tfa» wi«h of 
Virgil, in presenting to me Uie Ibllo^itiig'Tinon. 

' Methoiight I was <m a sllddett pldc^'^ih the 
plains of Boeetia, where.attlM-^ad er^tb^ bMfeon I 
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flaw the mountain Parnasgos rising before me. Tte 
prospect was of so large an extent^ that I loUff waB'* 
dered about to find a path which should directly lead 
me to ttj had I not seen at some dktance a grore of 
trees^ which, in a plain, that had nothing else remaik^ 
able enough in it to fix my sight, imm^iiatefy deter*' 
mined me to go thither. When I arriv^ at i^ I 
found it parted out into a great number of waOip lOMi 
alleys, which often wideo^ into beautiful cfHamigi^ 
as eircles or ovals, set round with yews and c ypiet^ 
with niches,- grottos, and caves, plaoed ob tbt iidev 
encompassed with ivy. There was ao souid to ht 
heard in the whole place, but oBly tiiat of a nnde 
breeze passing over the leaver of the forest ;f- eveiy 
thing beside was buried in a profound sileiiee. f 
was captivated with tbe beauty aad retiiwamatmtliiit 
> place, and never so muph, before that ^hoor, war 
pleased with the enjoyment of myselfl I indylg^ 
the humour, and sutfered myself to wander with^Ql 
choice or design. At length, at the end' of a vaog^ 
of treesy 1 saw three figures seated on ^ b^k tit 
jnoss, with a silent brook creeping at tfa«r Aet k 
adored them as the tutelary divimtiesof thepla/^^ ani 
stood still to take a particular view of each of th^pih 
The middlemost, i/tshosei name was Sojlitude, salt wit|fc 
her arms across each Qlher> and seemed rather peoiiv^ 
and wholly taken up with her own thoi^gJbt% tbui 
any ways grieved or displeased. The only jCQA^ 
panions which she admitted into that ntiremeiifc 
were, the godjdess Silence, who jat rai heir Oflhl 
band with her finger on her mouth, and on herbft 
Contemplation, with her eyes fixed upon the heaTWfr 
Befere her lay a celestied globe, with several fbflmff 
of mathematical theorems. She prevented pqy spee^ 
with the greatest afiability in the world. ** Fear nott" 
jsaid she, '' ^ 1mm>w your request before yoa fpeal^ itg 
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you would be led to the mountain of the Muses ; the 
only way to it lies through this place, and no one 13 
90 often employed in conducting persons thithey as 
myself." When she had thus spokeuy she rose from 
her seat, and 1 immediately placed myself under her 
direction ; but whilst 1 passed through the grove I 
could not help inquiring of her who were the persons 
admitted into that sweet retirement. " Surely," 
said 1, " there can nothing enter here but virtue and 
virtuous thoughts ; the whole wood seems designed 
for the reception and reward of such persona as have 
spent their lives according to the dictates of their 
conscience, and the commands of the gods." *' You 
imagine right," said she : " assure yourself this place 
was at first designed for no other : such it continued 
to be in the reign of Saturn, when none entered here 
but holy priests, deliverers of their country from op- 
pression and tyranny^ who reposed themselves here 
after their labours, and those whom the study and 
love of wisdom had fitted for ditine conversation. 
But now it is become no less dangerous than it was 
before desirable: vice has learned so to mimie vir-< 
tue, that it often creeps in hither under its dis- 
guise. See there ; just before yotS Revenge stalk-* 
rng by, habited in the rqjjft ^gfpHonour. Observe 
not far from him AmbitionNitanding alone ; if you 
ask him his name> he Avill teU you it is Emulation, 
or Glory. But the flapst frequent intruder we have 
is Lust, who succeeds now the deity to whom in 
better days this grove was entirely devoted. Vir- 
tuous Love, with Hymen, and the Graces attend- 
ing him, once reigned over this happy place ; a wh(^ 
train of virtues waited on him, and no dishonour- 
able thought durst presume for admittance. But 
now, how is the whole prospect changed ! and how 
seldom renevi ed by eome few who dare despise soi;« 
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did wealth, and imagine themselves fit companions 
for so charming a divinity !" 

' The goddess had no sooner said thus, btit we 
were arrived at the utmost boundaries of the wopd, 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I kept close to my 
guide, being solicited by several phantoms, who as- 
sured me they would show me a nearer way to the 
mountain of the Muses. Among the rest Vanity 
was extremely importunate, having deluded infinite 
numbers, whom 1 saw wandering at the foot of the 
hill. I turned away from this despicable troop with 
disdain ; and, addressing myself to my guide, told 
her that, as I had some hopes I should be able to 
reach up part of the ascent, so I despaired of having 
strength enough to attain the plain on the top. But, 
being informed by her that it was impossible to stand 
upon the sides, and that if 1 did not proceed onwards 
I should irrevocably fall down to the lowest verge, I 
resolved to hazard any labour and hardship in the at- 
tempt : so great a desire had 1 of enjoying the satis- 
faction I hoped to meet with at the end of my cn- 
tcrprize. 

^ Tfierc were two paths, which led up by different 
ways to the summft of the mountain: the one was 
guarded by the genius which presides over the mo- 
ment of our births. He had it in charge to examine 
the several pretensions of those who desired to pass 
that way, but to admit none excepting those only on 
whom Melpomene had looked with a propitious eye 
at the hour of their nativity. The other way was 
guarded by Diligence, to whom many of those per- 
sons applied who had met with a denial the other 
way ; but he was so tedious in granting their request^ 
and indeed after admittance the way was so very in- 
tricate and laborious, that many, after they kad made 
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me progress, chose rather to return back than pro- 
ed, and very few persisted so long as to arriTe at 
e end they proposed. Besides these two paths, 
tiich at length severally led to the top of the 
ountain, there was a third made up of these two, 
fiich a little after the entrance joined in one. This 
rried those happy few, whose good fortune it was 

find it, directly to the throne of Apollo. I do not 
low whether I should even now have had the reso- 
tion to have demanded entrance at either of these 
»ors, had I not seen a peasant- like man (followed 
J a numerous and lovely train of youths of both 
xes) insist upon entrance for all whom he led up. 
e put me in mind of the country clowA who is 
tinted in the map for leading prince Eugene over 
e Alps. He had a bundle of papers in his hand; 
id, producing several, that he said were given to 
m by hands which he knew Apollo woitld altow as 
isses ; among which, me thought I saw some of my 
v^n writing ; the whole assembly was admitted, and 
ive by their presence a new beauty and pleasure to 
ese happy mansions. I found the man did not pre- 
nd to enter himself, but served as a kind of forester 

the lawns, to direct pasaeng^rs^ who by their own 
erit, or instructions he prQ.cured for them, had vir- 
e enough to travel that way. I Jooked very at- 
ntively upon this kind homely benefactor; and for- 
ve me, Mr. Spectator, if I own to you I took him 
r yourself. We were no sooner entered, but we 
ere sprinkled three times with the watet* of the 
untain of Aganippe, which had power to deliver 
} from all harms, but only envy, which reacheth 
'en to the end of our journey. We had not pro- 
;eded far in the middle path, when we arrived at 
le sumipit of the hill, where there immediately 
)peared to us two figures, which extremely engaged 
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Say attention: the one was a youtig nymph intkl 

Eime of her youth and beauty ; she had wings p$ 
r ahouldors and feet^ and was able to traiiBport 
rherself to the most distant regions in the smallQik 
^ipace of time. She was continually Tajr^g her 
fieess, sometimes into the m<yt natural and be» 
coming habits in the worlds and at others into themoifc 
wild and freakish garb that can be imagined. Then 
stood by her a man full aged and of great grafity'^ 
who corrected her inconsistencies by showing thai 
in this ^mirror, and still flung her afiected and na- 
becoming ornaments down the mountainj wUeh CbI 
in the plain below, and were gathered up and irmef 
with great satisfaction by those that inhabited it 
The name of this nymph was Fancy, the danghtor 
of Liberty, the most beautiful of all the moiinUHB 
jaymphs : the other was Judgement the offiipring of 
Time, and the only child he acknowledged to beW 
A youth, who sat upon a throne just between thesL 
Ivas their genuine ofispring ; his name was Wit, aat 
Jiis seat was composed of the works of .th^ most ofr* 
lebrated authors. I could not but see with a aecn^ 
joy, that, though the Greeks and Rc»nans made the 
xniyohiy, yet our own countrymen wei^ the neil 
Jboth in number and dignity. I ii^as now at libert]r 
to take a full prospect of that delightfid regigiL I 
was inspired with new vigour and life« and saw 
etery thing in nobler and more pleasing viewi diaf 
before : I breathed a purer sether in a sky which W$ 
a continued azure, gilded with perpetual aunsbiBt. 
The two summits of the mountain rose on each «idf^ 
and formed in the midst a most delicions yale, the 
habitation of the Muses, and of such as had CQmpo94 
works worthy of immortality. Apollo w|ust 

* Si$^ t Worn} prat, for pwtioyl» 
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Cow i e V ; : _Lr: : : . -lt^ . : ". l z. 1 1 :. ^ r -. t- 1^^ v ttrv 
of on*: w:.o i.':.:-: "i i.r: 1,=. -jl: :: ::.-»«.":l, Xit i^r. 
him icr K: :l.* l:. : .--:-s.::r.-i.,. w.:i wiixi. i«t Mstiaei 
infiniieiy c-. ji:-::. 

'A 1:1:.-= ■--•.It: I ?it sjj-.cher sro-jp ci n^r«: 
I made up :j •...-.-rL; 'sJii I :'..-jiC .: vr^i iocTaifcs Q;c* 
tat in ;^ to Xenopr.OR. s.::'. ::.e ?pLr:: of P.aio : bui, most 
of all, Mu-2:'.i> Ti'cjl lit .Teste*: aneience about him. 
I was at too great a o.*:ar}ce to hear what he said, or 
to discover liiC facei of his hearers; only I thought 
I now perceived Vir^dl, who had joined them, and 
stood in a posture full of admiration at the harmony 
of his words. 

* Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I saw Boc- 
calini ocnding dispatches to the world below of what 
happened upon Parnassus; but I perceived he did it 
without leave of the Muses, and by stealthj and w an 
unwilling to baye them revised by Apollo, I could 
now, from this height and serene sky, behoI<l the in-t 
finite cares and anxieties with which mortals bolow 
sought out their way through their mazo of lil'c. J 
saw the path of Virtue lie straight Ix.'foie thfun, wliiUt 
Interest^ or some malicious dciaoni .siill hiu'ricd tlivtn 
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out of |lie :way. I was.al qoee toached with pjeft* 
mge at fay own nappineiss, and compassion at the sight 



ofthetr inextricable errors. Here the two odnteod* 
injg passions rose so highi that they were iiicpiDusteiit 
with the swe6t reppse I ei^yed 9 and, awaking vi[ith 
a sudden starts the only consolation I could aimit of 
for iny, loss, was the hopes that thig relation of mj;. 
4ream.|vill not displease you/ 

T. 
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